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PUBLISHERS: 

'|i**  your  product  the  extra  edge  that  puts  a 
tnpapsr  out  in  front  with  readers,  find  out 
^  if  Chicago  Tribune  coverage  of  Wash- 
^  Is  available  in  your  territory  thru  the 
'•‘ofced  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
VWvice.  For  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full 
Abased  wire  report,  write,  wire  or  phone 
t  Meson,  manager,  today.  News  Building, 
^  ieit  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  and 
*■1  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 . 


THAT  BUILDS  THE  READER  INTEREST 
THAT  PAYS  OUT  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


Tax  cuts,  labor  regulations,  atomic  en¬ 
ergy — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects 
in  which  Americans  today  have  an  in¬ 
tense  interest.  They  realize  that  news  of 
the  biggest  developments  in  these  and 
many  other  important  fields  originates 
chiefly  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Today  Chicago  Tribune  readers  are 
kept  informed  about  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  Washington  by  the  largest  staff 
ever  maintained  there  in  this  newspaper’s 
99  years  of  history — and  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  Washington  staff  of  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper. 

These  men  have  been  singled  out  for 
their  character  and  ability  in  getting  the 
kind  of  news  which  is  not  easy  to  get. 
Each  drew  his  Washington  assignment 
after  years  of  proved  performance. 


In  applying  their  talents  and  energy, 
they  know  they  are  free  to  report  the 
facts  because  they  realize  the  Tribune  is 
free  to  print  them.  They  are  aware  that 
the  Tribune  has  no  political,  financial  or 
social  axes  to  grind,  and  that  in  digging 
for  the  news  they  are  backed  to  the  limit 
by  an  organization  which  cannot  be  in¬ 
timidated. 

Readers  make  plain  their  appreciation 
of  the  extra  efforts  expended  by  the 
Tribune  to  do  a  real  job  of  service  for 
them  in  Washington.  On  week-days, 
they  buy  from  515,000  to  725,000  more 
copies  than  other  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  sell.  On  Sundays,  they  buy 
from  375,000  to  1,030,000  more  copies 
than  are  sold  by  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers. 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

JANUARY  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCUL.XTION: 
DAILY,  OVER  1,040,000— SUN D.AY,  OVER  1,500,000 
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NesHing  in  the  shadows  of  Wall  Street's  containing  over  1,000  items  of  Revo- 
towering  skyscrapers  stands  New  York's  lutionary  lore,  this  was  once  the  site  of 
most  historic  landmark  —  the  Sub-  old  Federal  Hall,  the  nation's  first 
Treasury  Building.  During  the  war  more  capitol.  Here  George  Washington  took 
than  150  public  rallies  were  held  on  his  oath  of  office  as  our  first  president, 
its  granite  steps  —  on  one  afternoon  Here,  also,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
bond  sales  hit  a  record  high  of  $460,000.  Supreme  Court  and  the  War,  Treasury 
Now  a  National  Memorial  Museum  and  State  Departments  were  born. 


You  nood  newspopors  to  soil  Now  York 


In  stressing  the  imp<)rtance  of  Baltimore  as  a  market  that  continues  to 
show  a  steady  growth,  we’d  like  to  point  to  the  $210,000,000  building  and 
expansion  pn)gram  now'  in  progress  in  and  around  Baltimore.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  million  dollars  are  being  spent  in  new  buildings  and  expansion 
of  industrial  establishments,  $38  million  in  residential  projects,  $60  million 
in  institutional  and  commercial  building.  And  here  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
companies  who  have  found  the  great  market,  port  and  distributing  center 
of  Baltimore  a  natural  place  to  build:  Bendix,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Calvert 
Distillers,  Congoleum-Nairn,  Crown  Cork  &  Seal,  Eastern  Stainless  Steel, 
General  Motors,  General  Refractories,  Harbison-Walker,  International 
Harvester,  Locke  Insulator,  National  G>'psum,  Rheem  Manufacturing  Co., 
Rustless  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Western  Electric. 
And  in  keeping  your  eye  on  the  substantial  growth  of  Baltimore,  keep  this 
in  mind:  you  can’t  cover  Baltimore  without  the  power  of  The  SUN! 
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as  shown  by  our  95th  Annual  Report 

jry  one  of  the  more  than  fifty-three  million  dolleu^  that  policyholders  and 


benenciaries  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  in  1946  represented  the 
results  of  wise  financial  plsmning  in  lime.  It  is  this  kind  of  planning  that  provides 
money  when  needed  most. 

Life  insurance  serves  many  purposes.  The  one  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
home  is  that  of  enabling  men  and  women  to  guarantee  financial  provision  for 
themselves  and  their  families  beyond  the  time  when  earned  income  will  be 
reduced  by  old  age,  or  destroyed  by  death. 

But,  whether  your  problem  is  that  of  making  the  future  financially  secure 
for  yourself  in  old  or  for  your  family  in  your  permanent  absence  ...  or 
protecting  your  business  against  the  loss  that  would  follow  the  death  of  its  key 
men  ...  or  providing  life  insurance  or  retirement  income  for  employees  .  .  . 
you  are  invitM  to  discuss  it  with  a  trained  and  experienced  Massachusetts 
Mutual  representative. 

Summary  of  Annual  Statement 
as  at  December  31, 1946 
Assets 

Bonds,  Mortgages  and  Other  Assets .  $1,063,138,948 

Interest,  due  and  accrued . .  7,759,864 

Premiums,  due  and  accrued .  13,544,655 

Total  Admitted  Assets* .  $1,084,443,467 

Liabilities 

Policyholders’ Reserve .  $  781,035,184 

Policyholders’  Funds .  219,137,176 

Policy  Claims  in  process  of  settlement .  3,752,406 

Dividends  to  Policyholders .  12,723,528 

Taxes .  2,185,341 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  1,135,224 

Special  Reserves . 1,004,365 

Special  Surplus  Funds .  $  9,000,000 

Unassigned  Funds .  54,470,243 

Surplus  to  Policyholders .  63,470,243 

Total  liabilities  and  Contingency  Funds .  $1,084,443,467 

United  States  Regbtered  Bonds  included  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  as  required  by  law; 

State  of  Massachusetts  $300,000;  State  of  Georgia  $10,000. 

•“Adinitted  Assets”  are  assets  determined  in  accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  National 

Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

A  eompkie  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  on  request. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SPniNGFIEI.D  .  MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 


Alezander  T.  Maclean,  PraidenI 


America’s  life  lines  culminate  in  tkis  zenitk  zone  —  CKica^o. 

Tk  rou  jjk  tke  years  tkis  city  kas  taken  firm  koU  on  suck 
titles  as  America’s  lar^^est  railroad  center,  steel,  livestock,  mer- 
ckandise  metropolis  and  kuk  of  tke  midwest. 

Upon  tkese  records  of  tke  past  —  tke  future  takes  its  form. 

Tke  future  kolds  for  Ckica^o  tke  promise  of  profits  from 
20U  new  diversified  industries  located  kere  recently.  Tke  promise 
of  progress  as  result  of  electronic  researck  and  development 
centered  kere,  witk  suck  kroad  implications  as  to  ke  keyond  tke 
scope  of  man’s  ima^inin^. 

And  —  tkis  area’s  most  vital  element,  its  people.  Ckica^o 
affords  its  lusty,  alert  citizenry  unsurpassed  opportunity  for 
general  and  tecknolo^ical  training.  Tkus  prepared  tkey  kave  tke 
knowle  d^e  and  tke  will  to  wrest  eack  ounce  of  advantage  from 
every  ckallen^e. 

It  is  to  suck  a  potential  tkat  advertisers  tell  tkeir  se  llin^ 
story  wken  tkey  use  tke  Ckica^o  flerald-American,  for  tkis 
newspaper  ^oes  into  more  tkan  a  million  komes  on  Sunday.  Its 
readerskip  of  more  tk  an  500,000  families  daily  makes  up 
Ckica^o’s  largest  evening  audience. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Ropresented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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*  *  *  *  Get  your 

shipping  facts 

first  hand 

Don't  let  that  old  dead-line  get  you  down.  When  you’re  pressed  for 
time  .  .  .  need  facts  for  a  shipping  story,  and  need  them  fast  .  .  .  Call 
Whitehall  4-6500 — Extension  100  (or  send  a  wire). 

That's  American  Export  Lines  . .  •  Public  Relations  Department. 
There'  s  someone  in  our  organization  who  may  have  just  the  information 
you  want.  We’ll  find  him  and  get  the  facts  for  you. 

Not  only  that,  we  can  give  you  information  on  foreign  trade  condi¬ 
tions  along  our  routes,  travel  situations,  shi[)  operations,  and  foreign 
competition. 

We  operate  a  fleet  of  modern  express  cargo  liners  from  North  At¬ 
lantic  ports  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Red  Sea,  India,  Ceylon 
and  Burma.  We  have  requested  the  Maritime  Commission  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  our  trade  routes  from  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma  to  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

We  have  planned  for  Mediterranean  service  four  one-class,  150- 
passenger  liners  similar  in  size  and  speed  to  the  popular  “Four  Aces” 
whose  careers  ended  in  our  country’s  service.  These  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  early  in  1948. 

Employed  in  our  present  passenger  service  to  and  from  Mediterranean 
Countries  are  the  C-4  type  vessels  Marine  Carp,  Marine  Shark  and 
Marine  Perch,  and  also  the  Italian  motor  vessel  Saturnia,  for  which 
American  Export  Lines  acts  as  agent  here  and  abroad. 

We're  ready,  at  any  time,  to  help  out  whenever  you’re  stuck  on  a 
story,  or  want  to  keep  posted  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  shipping  industry. 

Amebicah  Expobt  Lines,  Inc. 

25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Boston  •  Phllodolphio  •  Boltimoro  •  Washington  •  Norfolk  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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'"Und  20,000  Chicago  TIMES  readers 

,r  0 

jammed  the  Stadium! 


To  SeJi  Them  In  Chicago  Tell  Them  In 


|T  TOOK  fancy  footwork  to  keep 
Richard  from  being  Battened  be¬ 
fore  the  inrush  of  a  capacity  audi¬ 
ence  of  20,000  ice  fans  who 
swarmed  into  Chicago  Stadium  Feb. 
14  to  view  the  Chicago  TIMES 
Ninth  Annual  All-Star  Ice  Show. 
.The  picture  shows  only  part  of  The 
jTiMES  readers  who,  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  bought  tickets  at  a  $3.60 
top  to  see  local  rink  talent  featured 
With  the  Chicago  Black  Hawks  sund 


top  professional  ice  stars  in  The 
TIMES  benefit  for  hospitalized  war 
veterans. 

The  same  eager,  responsive  reader- 
ship  can  help  build  your  Chicago 
sales  to  Stamding  Room  Only  pro¬ 
portions.  Hie  Chicago  TIMES  takes 
your  ad  home  to  more  Chicago  fam¬ 
ilies  than  any  other  evening  news¬ 
paper^  and  at  one  of  the  nation’s 
lowest  milline  rates  for  the  evening 
field! 


SOLD  OUT  — 
ot  a  $3.60  fop! 


idito 


THE  %  TIMES 

CHICAGO'S  i^URK  NEWSPAPER 
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ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES, 


THEY  PREFER 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Which  New  York  newspaper  is  preferred  by  both  students  and  faculty  members  of 
American  colleges  and  universities? 


in  a  circulation  comparison  of  New  York  newspapers  among  American  colleges  and 
universities,  these  facts  were  revealed: 


Weekdays  —The  Times  leads  on  95  out  of  1 10  campuses. 


Sundays— The  Times  leads  on  106  out  of  122  campuses. 


In  women's  colleges  alone.  The  Times  is  preferred  on  four  out  of  every  five  campuses. 


College  students,  faculty  members,  both  men  and  women,  read  The  New  York  Times 
for  its  complete,  accurate  and  impartial  presentation  of  the  news,  "without  fear  or 
favor,  regardless  of  party,  sect  or  interest  involved.” 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


$3,000,000  RR  Campaign 
Using  All  Dailies  Is  Readied 


Ayer  Week  Named 

Philadelphia — Details  of  the 
17th  annual  Exhibition  oi 
Newspaper  Typography,  con¬ 
ducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
InCu  were  announced  this 


PR  Ad  Drive,  Biggest  in  Industry's 
History,  to  Be  Launched  in  March 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — The  nation’s  rail¬ 
roads,  including  135  Class  I 
ro^s  and  many  of  the  short 
lines,  wil  launch  an  estimated 
$3,000,000  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  starting  some  time 
in  March. 

The  once-a-month  advertise¬ 
ments,  devoted  to  timely  discus¬ 
sions  of  transportation  problems, 
will  include  all  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  and  a  large  schedule  of 
weeklies,  representing  the  big¬ 
gest  single  advertising  program 
in  ^e  railroads’  history. 

Sponsored  by  3  Groups 

The  program  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents’  Conference,  Western 
Association  of  Railway  Execu¬ 
tives  and  the  Southeastern  Rail¬ 
road  Presidents'  Conference, 
with  ads  to  be  signed  by  the  re¬ 
gional  groups  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  appear.  The  news¬ 
paper  campaign  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  advertising  now 
being  done  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  in  national 
magazines  and  farm  journals. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  “forum” 
to  present  the  railroad  industry’s 
views  with  respect  to  matters 
affecting  transportation  in  which 
the  public  and  railroads  have  a 
large  stake,  it  was  explained  to 
E&P.  Ads  will  deal  with  such 
current  questions  as  explaining 
what  is  essential  to  railroad 
transportation  progress. 

An  affirmative  approach  will 
be  made  to  all  railroad  problems, 
with  emphasis  being  placed  on 
how  the  industry  plans  to  give 
U.  S.  the  finest  railroad  trans- 


Newspaper  Day' 

Woahington — ^With  opening 
oi  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  on  the 
problems  oi  newspapers  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee's 
rhidy  of  postal  rates  set  lor 
Tuesday,  March  4  will  be 
"Newspaper  Day"  on  Capitol 
HilL 


portation  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  There  is  no  “fear  of  compe¬ 
tition”  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  E&P  was  told,  providing 
there  is  an  “environment  creat¬ 
ed  in  which  the  railroads  can 
compete  with  other  forms  of 
transportation  on  a  free  and 
equal  basis.” 

Why  Newspapers  Chosen 

Newspapers  were  chosen  for 
this  important  public  relations 
program  because  of  the  time 
element  involved  in  the  mes¬ 
sages  to  be  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  was  pointed  out.  Current 
topics  will  be  the  keynote  of 
each  newspaper  ad,  according  to 
present  plans. 

Newspapers  were  also  chosen 
because  of  the  “influence  of 
grass  roots  territory”  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  general  public,  it  was 
stated.  The  flexibility  of  the 
newspaper  medium  will  permit 
the  railroads  to  stagger  their 
ads  in  daily  papers  and  to  per¬ 
mit  alternate  monthly  schedules 
in  the  weekly  field. 

Advertising  is  tentatively  set 
up  on  a  once-a-month  basis,  al¬ 
though  no  firm  schedules  will 
be  adhered  to,  it  was  pointed 
out,  with  frequency  of  insertion 
depending  somewhat  upon  de¬ 
velopment  of  subject  material. 

Size  of  monthly  insertions  has 
been  tentatively  established  as 
follows:  lor  cities  of  100,000  or 
more,  1,500  line  ads;  cities  25,- 
000  to  100,000,  1,000  lines;  under 
25,000,  680  lines.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  monthly  in¬ 
sertions  of  616  lines,  according 
to  present  plans. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago  office,  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  and 
place  all  newspaper  ads,  includ¬ 
ing  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
This  agency  was  chosen,  it  was 
stated,  because  of  its  reputation, 
facilities  and  experience  with 
problems  of  other  industries. 
The  agency  also  qualified  be¬ 
cause  it  was  free  from  accounts 
which  might  be  considered  com¬ 
petitive  to  the  railroad  industry. 

The  program,  which  has  top 
executive  approval  in  all  three 
regions,  has  been  slowly  evolv¬ 
ing  since  last  fall  and  includes 
the  Robert  R.  Young  group  of 
railroads  which  resigned  from 


AAR  last  October.  Other  Class  I 
participating  roads  are  members 
of  AAR. 

Use  of  newspapers  as  the  “No. 
1”  public  relations  medium  has 
been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  it  was  explained,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  inauguration  of  the 
AAR  advertising  in  national 
magazines.  There  was  some  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  the  start 
as  to  whether  railroads  should 
use  magazines  or  newspapers. 
The  determining  factor  was  that 
the  amount  of  money  then  made 
available  to  the  association 
could  not  be  effectively  spread 
over  the  newspaper  field. 


week  by  H.  A.  Batten,  presi¬ 
dent  ol  the  concern.  The  date 
of  publication  required  for  all 
entries  will  be  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  weekday 
dates  in  the  week  of  March  10. 


Although  all  AAR  members 
are  participating  in  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  many  others 
are  included  under  the  pro-rata 
assessment  established  by  a 
joint  committee,  representing 
the  three  groups.  The  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  directed  and 
signed  by  the  Eastern,  Western 
and  Southeastern  associations. 


The  Newsprint  Situation: 

Publisher  to  Start  Senate  Hearing 

NEWSPAPERS,  LARGE  AND  SMALL,  all  over  the  United  States 
cut  down  on  their  pages,  turned  away  advertising,  even 
changed  to  tabloid  format  on  some  days,  to  stretch  waning  supplies 
of  newsprint  this  week. 

Chief  cause  of  the  scarcity  was  the  continuing  shortage  of  box¬ 
cars  at  the  mills  in  Canada,  due  partly  to  weather  conditions  on 
railroads,  and  partly  to  government  orders  switching  their  use  to 
move  food  for  overseas. 

Testimony  before  a  Congressional  committee  laid  the  blame  for 
an  inadequate  number  of  freight  cars  to  last  year’s  strikes  in  the 
steel  industry. 

Two  official  groups,  one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate, 
prepared  to  open  hearings  on  the  newsprint  supply  picture.  The 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  shifted  suddenly  from  its  plan 
to  hear  Morris  Ernst  as  first  witness  March  4  and  gave  the  open¬ 
ing  spot  to  Ed  M.  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Brevard  (N.  C.) 
Transylvania  Times,  a  weekly.  Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  will  be 
second  lead-off  man. 

Chief  Counsel  Raymond  Dickey  said  the  first  witnesses  would  be 
users  and  producers  of  newsprint.  Other  phases  of  small  news¬ 
paper  problems  will  be  taken  up  later.  The  hearing  is  expected 
to  last  10  days. 

Repr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  publisher  of  smalltown  Ohio  papers, 
who  is  chairman  of  a  new  House  subcommittee  on  newsprint,  said 
he  would  attend  the  Senate  hearings  as  an  observer,  interested  in 
obtaining  facts  not  theories. 

Reports  from  Canada  indicated  loss  of  production  was  not  so 
great  as  believed  a  week  ago  when  seven  mills  were  understood 
to  be  closed  down.  Actually,  only  the  Donnaconna  mill  was  forced 
to  suspend  for  a  short  time  because  of  lack  of  cars  and  storage 
facilities. 

Faced  with  depletion  of  supply.  Publisher  J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr., 
and  Business  Manager  Rudolph  Lent  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal,  went  to  the  Donnaconna  mill  in  Quebec  after 
arranging  for  two  10-ton  trucks  to  pick  up  newsprint.  They 
learned  that  the  mill  had  attained  a  new  high  production  after 
the  brief  shutdown.  Their  trucks,  using  1,000  gallons  of  gasoline, 
brought  paper  back  to  Jersey  City  in  time  to  prevent  suspension. 

Customers  of  Anglo-Newfoundland  and  Anglo-Canadian  were 
notified  that  a  10%  cut  in  orders,  put  into  effect  for  February 
because  of  low  water  conditions,  would  be  cancelled  for  March, 
April  and  May.  Anglo-Newfoundland  also  was  reported  planning 
a  $16,000,000  expansion. 
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E  &  P  CALENDAR 

March  9-11-^entral  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Ann., 
spring  convention,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  13-14  —  American 
Assn,  of  Industrial  Editors, 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh. 

March  13-14  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Augusta,  Ga! 

March  15 — Georgia  Dailies 
Advertising  Assn.,  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Augusta. 

March  19-22  —  Kent  State 
University,  6th  annual  short 
course  in  photography,  Kent, 
Ohio. 

March  21-22  — North  Da¬ 
kota  Press  Assn.,  annual 
state  meeting.  University  of 
North  Dakota  campus.  Grand 
Forks. 

March  23-25  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 
convention.  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 


took  a  chance  at  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  good  shot.  It  was  a 
case  of  when  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Tested  His  Skill 
“I  snapped  the  picture  in 
1/400  at  f/4  on  an  XX  filmpack. 
I  had  just  kicked  the  shutter 
up  and  put  in  my  last  flash  buB) 
when  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
woman  falling.  I  knew  the  reg¬ 
ular  news  photographers,  wlM 
had  already  arrived  by  that 
time,  would  get  it.  But  I  suppose 
I  was  tempted  to  test  my  skill 
against  that  of  all  the  profes¬ 
sionals. 

“I  jerked  up  the  camera  quidc- 
er  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  and 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


Winecoff  Hotel  Fire  Photo 
Awarded  E&P  First  Prize 


2  Out  of  3  Winners  for  1946 
Are  Freelance  Photographers 


TWO  of  the  three  best  news  by  Ed  Smith,  Chicago  Times:  a 


photos  of  1946,  in  the  opinion 
of  judges  in  the  EIGHTH  AN¬ 
NUAL  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
PHOTO  CONTEST,  were  made 
by  freelance  photographers. 

Awarded  QiiBt  prize  of  $1S0 
was  the  dramatic  picture  of  a 
woman  plunging  to  death  from 
the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire  last  De¬ 
cember  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  sold  the  picture 
to  the  Associated  Press,  was  Ar¬ 
nold  Hardy,  a  student  at  Georgia 
Tech. 

A  veteran  newspaper  lensman, 
Dominic  Ligato  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  saved  the 
day  for  the  professionals  by  tak¬ 
ing  second  prize,  $75,  for  his 
shot  of  a  striker  being  clubbed. 
What  gave  the  picture  its  golden 
touch  was  the  face  of  a  child 
pressed  against  a  window  pane 
as  he  gazed  at  the  brutal  scene. 

J.  Royce  Ellington,  strictly  an 
amateur  camera  fan  until  he 
brought  his  snapshot  into  the 
New  York  Mirror  office  last 
July,  was  awarded  third  prize, 
$50,  for  “Ten  Seconds  from 
Eternity."  His  picture  showed 
an  elderly  man  sliding  from  a 
ledge  of  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  in  a  suicide  leap. 

Honorable  mention,  of  equal 
merit,  was  conferred  on  six  pic¬ 
tures: 

“Presented  at  Court",  by  Bill 
Wasilevich.  Acme  Newspictures: 
Jimmy  Collins  being  arraigned 
in  connection  with  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Co.  swindle. 

“Condemned  to  Death,”  by 
Helen  Brush,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News:  Farrington  Hills’  family 
leaving  the  courtroom  after 
Hills  had  been  sentenced  to  die 
in  the  electric  chair  for  slaying 
his  wife. 

“Lewis  Walks  Alone,”  by 
Charles  Corte,  Acme  Newspic¬ 
tures:  John  L.  Lewis  in  Wash¬ 
ington  after  being  found  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court. 

“And  He  Does  Mean  ‘Strike’  ’’ 


policeman’s  eye  getting  in  the 
way  of  a  striker’s  fist. 

“Business  As  Usual,"  by  Frank 
Q.  Brown,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Waitress  stepping  carefully  past 
the  body  of  a  shooting  victim. 

“Before  the  Sun  Came  Out,” 
by  Howard  Shirkey,  Detroit 
Times;  a  boy  imploring  a  dog- 
catcher  to  help  him  find  his 
lost  puppy. 

Judges  examined  686  individ¬ 
ual  prints,  submitted  by  106  con¬ 
testants.  "niis  was  the  first  E&P 
Photo  Contest  since  before  the 
war  and  it  was  restricted  entire¬ 
ly  to  spot  news  pictures. 

On  the  board  of  judges  were: 
Lester  Markel.  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Richard  F.  Crandell,  pic 
ture  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  William  J.  White,  Jr., 
picture  editor,  Neiv  York  News; 
Manuel  (Manny)  Elkins,  picture 
editor.  New  York  Mirror;  Ed¬ 
ward  Easton,  picture  editor. 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

The  winners  also  receive  the 
Graflex  Diamond  Award. 


Prize  winning  pictures  and  honor¬ 
able  mentions  are  printed  on 
Pages  9,  10,  11,  12  and  56  of  this 
issue. 


Gambled  His  Last  Bulb 
And  Caught  That  Woman* 
ATLANTA,  Ga.— Arnold  Hardy, 
the  24-year-old  veteran  and 
amateur  photographer,  who  gam¬ 
bled  his  last 
flash  bulb  on  a 
chance  shot  and 
won  fame  and 
cash,  would  do 
it  again. 

“Yes,  I  feel 
sure  I  would 
take  the  chance 
again,”  he  told 
an  Editor  & 

Publisher  rep¬ 
resentative  here 
in  an  interview 
between  his  Hardy 

classes  at  Geor¬ 
gia  Tech.  “But  I  doubt  very  ser¬ 
iously,  in  fact  I  know  that,  un¬ 

der  similar  circumstances,  I 
could  never  make  a  picture  like 
the  one  of  that  woman.” 


“That  woman”  was  falling  to 
the  ground  from  the  flame-en¬ 
veloped  Hotel  Winecoff  in  At¬ 
lanta  on  Dec.  7,  when  Hardy 
made  the  picture  which  has 
been  rated  as  one — if  not  the 
best — of  the  sensational  fire 
shots  he  made  on  that  tragic 
morning,  with  a  2V4  x  3V4  Speed 
Graphic. 

“I  suppose  if  I  had  time  to 
think  if  I  could '  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  woman  as  she  fell,  I 
never  would  have  made  it,”  he 
said  “but  being  an  amateur,  I 


Any  artirir  apprarinic  in  thiM  pab- 
lieatlon  ma.v  Im*  rrprodur<*fl  provided 
aeknoaiedgment  In  made  of  the  Kditor 
a  Poblisher  ropyright  and  date  of  ixaae. 


The  final  selection  is  made  by  judges  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  News  Photo  Contest.  Editor  Robert 
Brown,  at  right,  holds  up  an  entry  for  study  by  (left  to  right)  William  J,  White,  Ir.,  New  York  News; 
Richard  F.  Crandell.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Lester  Markel,  New  York  Times;  Manny  Elkins.  New 
York  Mirror;  and  Edward  Easton.  New  York  World-Telegram. 
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Arnold  Hardy,  Georgia  Tech  student,  had  to  "shoot  quick.  It  takes  the  $150  first  prize  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Eighth 
without  shaking"  to  catch  this  ■woman  plunging  to  her  Annual  News  Photo  Contest.  'These  are  the  first  awards 

tlsath  at  the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  7,  1946.  since  1942.  Competition  was  suspended  during  the  war. 


Third  prize  of  $50  went  to  J.  Royce  Ellington,  amateur  of  67-year-old  Charles  Vogel  from  the  85th  floor  of  the 
I^otographer,  who  dramatically  recorded  the  suicide  leap  Empire  State  building,  New  York  City,  last  summer. 


idito  r 
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( Others  on 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT — Jimmy  Collins  tried  to  hide  from  Bill  Woale 
vich,  Acme  Newspictures,  as  he  was  arraigned  in  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  swindle  case  in  New  York  City. 


LEWIS  WALKS  ALONE — Charles  Corte,  Acme  Newspictures,  took 
this  picture  of  John  L.  Lewis  as  he  walked  alone  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  after  being  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL — Covering  a  routine  murder  assignment, 
Frank  Q.  Brown,  Los  Angeles  Times,  came  up  with  this  photo  by 
waiting  until  the  waitress  passed  the  body  of  the  victim. 


CONDEMMED  TO  DEATH — Helen  Brush,  Los  Angeles  Daily  New? 
snapped  Farrington  Hills'  family  leaving  court  after  Hills  had  been 


sentenced  to  die  for  slaying  his  wife. 


ns-i-f-. 


Chicago  DnL  une  A  C^ntenniai-“j^art  1 


Medill  Established  Policy 
Of  Tribune  Independence 


His  Was  Guiding  Spirit 
During  44-Year  Span 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


"I  want  the  Tribune  to  con-  Kelly’s  share  and  became  editor. 


bookkeeper,  bought  an  interest 
in  the  paper.  In  1858,  the  Trib¬ 
une  absorbed  the  Democratic 
Press,  changing  the  name  for  a 
time  to  Press  and  Tribune,  and 
bringing  John  Scripps  back  into 
the  firm,  along  with  Bross. 
Scripps  left  again  in  1863  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  him 


—Joseph  Medill.  years  later  a  syndicate  of  Whig 
ON  June  10,  1947,  the  Chieujo  KuS^e^Tit 

iSrStv"*"  iio"  cSene  WlK,  £  id™ 

vprv  hooinnitio  Scripps,  in  Company  with  Wil 
From  Its  very  beginning  to  liam  Bross.  founded  another  na- 


cnain  or  newspapers.  riiree  a  few  vears  later  bv 

nofitteians^  nu?e"hi.s^®  Se^’s^’  Horace  White,  formed  the  “Trib- 

family”  which  survives 

Will!?  ?  through  direct  descendants, 

fn  eomilfnv  wifh^Wil'  Alfred  Cowles’  son,  the  late 

William  H.  Cowles,  started  as  a 

iiam  Bross,  founded  another  pa- 


the  present  time,  the  Tribune  the  Ch»“caflr  D^ocratic 

fc.n  5*. _ ‘‘*®  t-nicago  uemocraiic  r,,  inter  heeame  ruih- 


has  been  true  to  its  prophetic  press 
pledge,  so  succinctly  expressed  ' 


Tribune  and  later  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 


A  Lincoln  Supporter 
Medill  set  the  journalistic 


Sirfi^st  L“suer%e"Sl^  fmlnZ'v  o?ihl¥rib  SpikWr;.an.Revi7w;n^ 

Wbune  will  be  neutral  in  noth-  thJt  Joseph  Medill  beca^^^^^ 

independent  in  guiding  force.  He  entered  A  Lincoln  Supporter 

every  in  I  s-  the  Chicago  field  after  having  es-  Medill  set  the  journalistic 

Medill  Seta  Pattern  tablished  the  Cleveland  Leader,  pace  for  this  group,  giving  con- 

This  spirit  of  independence  He  met  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray  of  tinuity  and  leadership  to  the 
has  been  inherent  in  all  of  the  Galena,  Ill.,  who  brought  to  paper.  Newspapering  to  him 
Tribune’s  editors,  but  it  was  es-  Medill  a  letter  of  introduction  was  a  fulltime  job.  He  disliked 

Ecially  characteristic  of  Joseph  from  Horace  Greeley  in  which  having  “other  irons  in  the  fire.” 

edill,  young  Ohio  newspa-  Greeley  urged  Medill  to  join  Under  Medill’s  guidance,  the 
perman,  who  took  charee  in  Hay  in  starting  a  Chicago  news-  Tribune  struck  old  boldly  at 


Tribune’s  editors,  but  it  was  es- 

Sicially  characteristic  of  Joseph 
edill,  young  Ohio  newspa-  Greeley  urged  Medill  to  join  Under  Medill’s  guidance,  the 

perman,  who  took  charge  in  Hay  in  starting  a  Chicago  news-  Tribune  struck  old  boldly  at 

1855,  emerging  as  the  dominant  Paper.  Medill  bought  a  third  every  issue.  It  played  a  promi- 

flgure  of  the  Tribune  over  a  44-  interest  and  Ray  a  fourth  in-  nent  role  in  the  creation  of  the 


year  period  until  his  death  in  terest  in  the  Tribune.  Republican  party  (which  came 

1899.  Medill  handed  down  this  Medill  had  sold  his  interest  in  in  1854).  The  paper  fought 
journalistic  heritage  to  his  Cleveland  Leader  to  Edwin  slavery  furiously.  It  built  public 
grandchildren  who  have  upheld  Cowles,  but  Edwin’s  brother,  opinion  that  within  a  few  years 
with  distinction  the  family  tra-  Alfred,  went  with  Medill  to  Chi-  was  to  lead  Lincoln  to  the  presi- 
dition  in  carrying  out  their  pub-  cago  and  after  a  year  as  Tribune  dency. 
lishing  responsibilities. 

From  its  first  issue  of  400 
copies,  the  Tribune  has  grown  ”  '  ‘  ' 

into  the  most  widely  read  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Middle  West,  with  a 
circulation  that  exceeds  1,000,- 
OOO  daily  and  1,500,000  on  Sun¬ 
days.  From  its  first  modest  of¬ 
fice,  it  has  expanded  to  the 
S6-story  Tribune  Tower,  to 
adiich  an  eight-story  addition  is 
now  being  built.  From  a  few 
columns,  hand  set  and  hand 
printed,  the  Tribune  has  grown 
into  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
printed  in  black  and  white,  in 
newsprint  color,  in  color  roto¬ 
gravure,  in  sepia  color,  and  in 
comic  color,  on  highspeed  presses 
of  the  latest  design. 

Several  Early  Changes 
Original  owners  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  were  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest, 

James  J.  Kelly,  Thomas  A. 

^wart  and  John  E.  Wheeler. 

The  newspaper  as  a  daily  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  literary 
weekly,  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie, 
according  to  Philip  Kinsley,  vet¬ 
eran  Tribune  reporter  and  spe- 

^rU7o\ume'^\°isforV'^o?®"thl  Medill.  guiding  spirit  of  the  Chicago  •Tribune  for  44  years,  with 

ribune,  covering  ^e  period  who  followed  him  into  journalism.  Seated, 

'47  to  1900.  right,  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trib- 

Ownership  of  the  Tribune  un-  since  1914;  Joseph  Medill;  Jbseph  Medill  Patterson,  editor  and 

derwent  several  early  changes,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  from  its  founding  in  1919 
Before  the  newspaper  weis  a  until  his  death  in  1946;  Standing,  Eleanor  Patterson,  editor  and  pub- 
roonth  old,  Kelly  withdrew  to  lisher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  since  1937  and  chair- 
Wome  a  leather  merchant,  man  of  the  New  York  News;  and  Medill  McCormick,  former  Tribune 
Thomas  A.  Stewart  bought  publisher  and  Senator  from  Illinois  from  1919  until  his  death  in  1925, 


three-volume  history  of  the 
ribune,  covering  ^e  period 
'47  to  1900. 

Ownership  of  the  Tribune  un¬ 
derwent  several  early  changes. 
Before  the  newspaper  was  a 
roonth  old,  Kelly  withdrew  to 
bwome  a  leather  merchant. 


tfnue  to  be  after  I  am  gone  as  it  In  1848,  Forrest  retired,  selling  Chicago  postmaster. 

hat  been  under  my  direction:  an  his  third  interest  to  John  L.  q  p  , ^  ^  in  1863  nnd 

advocate  of  political  and  moral  Scripps,  a  cousin  of  James  M-dill  became  editor-in-chief 

progress,  and  in  all  things  to  foU  Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps 

U  the  line  of  common  sense.”  chain  of  newspapers.  Three 


Joseph  Medill  in  1855  as  vigorous 
young  editor  of  Chicogo  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  placed  Lincoln 
in  the  role  of  leader  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  from  its  early 
inception.  After  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in  1858,  a  group 
of  Illinois  editors  met  in  the 
office  of  the  Tribune  and  de¬ 
cided  to  back  Lincoln  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  president.  On  Feb.  16, 
1860,  a  Tribune  editorial  placed 
•  Honest  Abe”  before  the  people 
for  nomination. 

Lincoln,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Press  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  in  1859,  stated:  “Herewith 
is  a  little  draft  to  pay  for  your 
daily  another  year  from  ti^ay. 
I  suppose  I  shall  take  the  Press 
&  Tribune  as  long  as  it,  and  I 
both  live,  unless  I  become  un¬ 
able  to  pay  for  it.  In  its  devo¬ 
tion  to  our  cause  always,  and  to 
me  personally,  last  year,  I  owe 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I 
fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
pay.' 

Target  of  Copperheads 

After  Lincoln’s  election,  the 
name  Press  was  dropped  from 
the  logotype.  Throu^out  the 
Civil  War  the  Tribune  advo¬ 
cated  aggressive  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  never  wavered 
from  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  would  triumph. 

When  Fremont’s  abilities  as  a 
leader  were  questioned,  the 
Tribune  sent  Medill  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  "When  (Jen.  Grant  was 
charged  with  drunkenness  and 
incompetence,  Medill  went  to 
the  front  to  investigate.  Feel¬ 
ing  ran  high  against  the  Tribune 
among  the  “Copperheads”  who 
threatened  to  storm  the  plant, 
resulting  in  (3en.  Burnside  send¬ 
ing  troops  to  Chicago  in  1863 
and  suppressing  Wilbur  F. 
Storey’s  Chicago  Times  for  dis¬ 
loyal  action.  Lincoln  soon  re¬ 
scinded  the  military  supression. 

“The  Tribune  passed  through 
periods  of  boycott  and  other 
organized  attacks,”  says  Kins¬ 
ley,  "but  emerged  to  enter  re¬ 
construction  days  with  its  prin¬ 
ciples  vindicated  and  its  base  of 
support  wide  and  .-.ound.” 

As  the  war  ended,  Medill 
called  a  meeting  of  western 
editors  in  Louisville  to  launch  a 
cooperative  newsgathering  ven¬ 
ture  known  as  the  Western  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  forerunner  of 
the  present  Associated  Press. 
Earlier,  at  a  Chicago  meeting  in 
1866,  Medill  called  the  New 
York  Associated  Press  a  mo- 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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pX.  A.  Times  Develops 
New  Consumer  Panel  Study 


600-Fcxmily  Sample  Changed  Each 
Month;  1st  Year's  Cost  $100,000 


LOS  ANGELES — The  Los  An-  16  Major  Economic  Areas  bj  c 

geles  Times  Continuing  Home  five  income  groups.  expensive  research  they  thern- 

Audit,  probably  the  most  am-  Reactions  of  leading  market-  selws  nave  conducted  on  their 
bitious  consumer  research  proj-  ing  specialists  to  confidential  re-  products.  One  large  advwtiser 
ect  ever  sponsored  by  a  single  ports  on  the  preliminary  work  or  a  drug  product  voiced  me 
newspaper,  was  announced  to  have  been  enthusiastic,  judging  “OPC  that  newspapers  in  other 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  by  comments  being  received  cities  would  undertake  similar 


ilo  FrrrVi  chandising,  management  and  re- 

CiUCIl  search,  requesting  critical  obser- 

1  Cinn  nnn  vatlon  of  the  project  as  to  tech- 

.  V^OST  91UU,UUU  nique  and  results. 

Some  stated  that  its  results 
16  Major  Economic  Areas  by  parallel  and  even  go  beyond  the 


Already  more  than  a  vear  in  daily  by  the  Times's  Adman  An-  surveys  so  mat  standardized 
preparation  and  stm  in  thi  ex  alyst  William  K.  Bowden,  who  data  might  be  available  for  mar- 
KrfmenVaT  stajef  tie  pr^lrlm  conceived  the  program.  ket-by-market  comparisons, 

has  undervnnp  several  ni  int  Bowdpn  spnt  A  lOO-nacrA  px-  Cost  to  tho  Times  Of  its  first 


perimental  stage,  the  program  conceived  the  program 


has  undergone  several  pilot  Bowden  sent  a  100-page  ex-  Lost  to  the  Times  of  ite  nrst 
tests  since  its  unofficial  launch-  planatory  brochure  containing  year  of  operation  was  $100,000. 
ing  late  in  1945.  Basically  a  sur-  a  complete  report  of  the  first  That  the  audit  is  meeting  com- 
vey  of  the  “consumer  panel"  va-  year's  experience  to  125  leaders  mendation  is  not  strange,  inas- 
riety,  it  uses  a  number  of  ideas  in  marketing,  advertising,  mer-  much  as  it  is  based  on  the  con- 
and  techniques  new  to  this  type 

of  newspaper  study.  you  •««ht  _  si«t  i*st _ 


NAVE  YOU  ■OUGHT  ~  SINCE  LAST. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

(Tobievor*.  SNHvtg  or 


Pryxyyo..;....  Ri  ifentN  u  I  MAJOR  ELECTRICAL  mrenww. 

Progressive  Sample  om*  r-m  st»<M » »«i  appliances 

The  Times  program  reports  ialumim^giass.  tNAMtt.  ^rri.iArn.E»  ^ 

the  trend  of  a  product's  compet-  etMAxuui  ia*  si~..  a™,, 

itive  position  in  the  market  sienPurchaMj  REFRIGERATORS  westinghouie - - —  -3 

every  month  covering  the  pre-  o_j.„  „„  ot  i 

ceding  month.  It  covers  a  large  Broodway_ _  -2  ^ 

cross-section  of  consumer  goods  Bullock's _ -3  Borker  Bros -  32-1  ^  ■- 

rather  than  just  a  few  classifica-  Eostem-Columbio _  -4  Broodvroy -  -2  None -  -« 

tions.  Famous _ -5  Bullocks' -  -3 

Ui  •  .  .A  Eostem-Columbio  ■  ■  *4 

makes  use  of  a  moving  ;  c..........  .5  -9 

vevinv  Po'r.^*  DohrmomTLr  -8  Horcroft -  -6  -0 

veying  600  different  homes  each  R,u,„«oni'  _  -9  L  ^  Furniture  Co - -7 

month — 7,200  a  year— each  of  the  s*ors  _  _  _  -o  - 

600-home  samples  in  itself  offer-  5  &  ioc_ _  -x  Miiiiron's  oik  si. -9 

ing  a  near-perfect  cross-section  other  store  by  type  Pormelee-Oohrmonn -  -0  - 

of  Los  Angeles  County  by  geo-  Deportment - -Y  Robmsons - -X 

graphical  location  and  by  in-  n  i 

come  groups,  covering  137  class-  - 28  ’  s  c.gosco - jj-i  WASHING  MACHINES 

ifications  of  advertised  merchan-  ^  „  O'’*''  *yp* 

dise  and  effecting  an  audit  of  Hordwore  -2  |>portrnent____ -  -2  store  Purcketed 

what  the  typical  Southern  Cal-  Appiionce _  -3  u„..r _  .3  ^®-,! 

ifornia  home  wears,  eats,  and  iwr*.  im  ,w,.»  mi  Broodwoy -  -2 

uses  It  is  not  concerned  with  other _ -4  Furniture _ -4  'I 

what  is  on  a  retailer's  shelf,  but  '*'*• <*'"• Eostem-Coiumbio -  -4 

what  is  in  the  consumer's  home.  Prlvote  Party,  2nd  Hand,  Appiionce _  -5  -  A 

Being  a  progressive  sample.  It  Auction - -5  (Wnmim  Furniture  Co _  -7 

permits  determination  of  trends  n  '-  ’’ - •$  Other - -6  Moy  Co _ '  -a 

in  infrequently-purchased  dur-  -  'I  '*“* ""  Miiiiron't  (31I,  si.  5/<>r.j_  -9 

able  goods  as  well  as  in  the  most  0  _  Pormelee-Dohrmonn _  -0 

frequently  purchased  consumer  !o  w'fo"’ -  0  Robinsons' -  -x 

items.  rw'  V -  o 

Preliminary  tests  proved  that  Are.  p.,.k..ed  '  io  ,0., 

6M  homes  properly  selected  con-  00.  -x  mi 

stitute  an  adequate  sample  for  30.  -y  Furniture _  -2 

the  most  frequently  purchased  F»rehoied  iwh*  mi 

consumer  goods,  and  inasmuch  Sreod  PurckuM  Fin  m _ 34-  Hordwore - -3 

as  the  sample  is  predetermined  ,  ,,  ,  35-  '*"*• 

An«l  of  all  Los  Fl^XIng  ZI  -'2  Sroed  P.r<k..«l  -  '* 

Angeles  County  homes,  its  ade-  G,„.roi  Electric _  -3  1 

quacy  for  semi-durable  and  dur-  Giossboke _  -4  Coid^wt - 36-i  Other - ^ -  .5 

able  goods  is  regarded  as  mere-  Pyre* _ -5  -  '2  »  k.  d 

ly  a  matter  of  accumulating  s^^.x - -6  -6 

- 'I  Gibson _  -5  NLP _ -7 

‘Economic  Area'  Plan  .9  Gilhllon -  -6.  Don't  Know -  -8 

Sampling  accuracy  was  made  other - -0  ‘o  'n 

possible  by  the  county-wide  ""  Noroe _ -9  -x 

Census  Tract  Plan  and  a  special  Xnow -  -x  o'Keete  &  Merritt _  -0  -y 

tADUldtiOn  of  h07n6S  by  VdlUO  - ’ '  ‘CONTINUCO  next  COLUMN)  'CONTINUCO  NEXT  COLUMN! 

and  rental  by  individual  blocks. 

This,  supplemented  by  the  Cen-  i  1  .•  t  /j  vi  j  x  1  au  t  b  1 

sus  of  Business  Area  Plan  and  typical  page  from  section  I  (durable  goods)  of  the  Los  Angeles 
the  Major  Economic  Area  Plan  Times  Continuing  Home  Audit  questionnaire.  Figures  and  letters  at 
provides  a  statistical  foundation  riqbt  of  the  column,  circled  by  the  interviewer,  are  used  for  key* 
for  Los  Angeles  County  not  punch-card  data.  Pages  in  other  sections  are  set  up  similarly, 
available  in  any  other  major  Soft  goods  listings  show  store  and  area.  and.  where  applicable. 
American  market.  ITie  Audit  brands.  Section  m  (food,  drug  and  similar  frequently-purchased 
was  designed  in  terms  of  this  branded  products)  are  tabulated  by  "brands  on  bond."  A  fourth  sec¬ 
marketing  foundation  and  all  re-  tion  covers  factual  data  on  home,  income  group,  occupation,  news- 
suits  can  be  tabulated  for  the  paper  readership,  site  of  family,  etc. 


MiWiron'i  (Uh  Si.  Stort)^  *7 
Pormelee-Dohrmonn - -  *8 


REFRIGERATORS 

Store  Furcketed 

Barker  Bros _ _3 

Broodvroy 

Bullocks' - 

Eostern-Columbio  ■  ■ 

Fomous _ — 

Horcroft _ _ 

L.  A.  Furniture  Co _ 

Moy  Co _ 

Miiiiron's  (>th  St.  Store) _ 

Pormelee-Dohrmonn . 
Robinsons'- 

Seors _ 

S.C.  Gos  Co _ 3 

Other  store  by  type 
Deportment - 


Phiico - 

Servcl  (Electrolux). 

Westinghouse  - 

Other _ 

tWrIf*  In  I 

Don't  Know  . 

None _ 


Privote  Porty,  2nd  Hond, 
Auction 

N.LP _ 

Don't  Kf>ow 


Aree  Perckesed 


Coldspot _  ,3* 

riwcl^y 

Frigidoire _ 

General  Electric 

Gilfillon _ 

ICnlvifVtmf 

Leor>ofd 

Norge.-  - 

O'Keefe  Cr  Merritt— 

•CONTINUED  NEXT  COLUMN) 


WASHING  MACHINES 
Store  Purcketed 

Barker  Brps _ 38-1 

Broodwoy  -2 

Bui  lock's  I  -3 

Eostem-Columbio  .  ,  -4 

PomnuR -  .5 

Horcroft _  -6 

L  A.  Furniture  Co.^—  >7 

Moy  Co _ -8 

Miiiiron's  (5th  St.  Store) _  -9 

Pormelee-Dohrmorwi _  >0 

PfthirtcnfX*  .X 

Seors  -Y 

Other  store  by  type 
Deportment  39-1 


Privote  Porty,  2r>d  Hornt, 
Auction  -  -  -- 

N.LP _ 

Don't 


marketing  foundation  and  all  re¬ 
sults  can  be  tabulated  for  the 


sensus  of  suggestions  of  sosoe 
150  retail  and  national  advertis 
ers  and  .their  agencies,  who  were 
asked  what  type  of  research  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Times  would  be  of 
greatest  help  to  them. 

This  survey,  made  in  Spring 
of  1945,  proved  conclusively, 
the  Times  said,  that  a  consuintr 
panel  was  favored  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  advertisers. 

The  survey  was  begun  before 
the  return  of  normal  market!^ 
conditions  to  establish  a  back¬ 
ground  of  product  use  against 
which  trends  can  be  drawn  with 
the  return  of  full  distribution  to 
the  market.  The  audit  alrea^ 
clearly  portrays  the  changes  in 
the  competitive  positions  of  mar¬ 
ket  leaders  due  to  the  war. 

In  its  initial  planning,  the 
Times  decided  to  establish  a 
Continuing  Home  Audit  to  pro¬ 
vide  monthly  reports  of  consum¬ 
er  buying  and  selection,  and 
store  and  shopping  area  choices. 
The  monthly  sample  of  homes 
was  to  be  representative  of  the 
county  in  geographical  location, 
income  groups,  people  (occupa¬ 
tion,  family  size,  etc.),  type  of 
home  and  newspaper  readership. 

Field  work  was  to  be  done  1^ 
an  independent  research  organi¬ 
zation.  Facts  Consolidated  is  do¬ 
ing  the  field  work  and  prelim¬ 
inary  tabulations,  and  now  in 
charge  of  production  for  the 
Times  is  Fred  Selzer,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Pilot  audits  proved  the  idea 
to  be  practical  with  the  average 
interview  lasting  52  minutes. 
Twenty-  five  psychologically 
trained  women  are  used  to  han¬ 
dle  the  interviews.  Many  of  the 
respondents  reached  a  “fatigue 
point”  before  the  questionnaire 
was  completed  and  it  was  found 
that  this  hazard  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  giving  a  premium  when 
the  housewife  asked;  “How 
much  longer  Is  this  going  to 
last?” 

First  Audit  October.  '45 

The  first  experimental  test 
audit  was  made  in  October,  1945. 
The  audit  was  subsequently  an¬ 
alyzed  and  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
vised  in  the  light  of  experience. 
The  present  questionnaire  form 
has  been  used  since  July,  1946. 

The  questionnaire  uses  29  2/3 
pages,  plus  a  quarter-page  for 
name,  address  and  area  of  audit¬ 
ed  home,  interviewer's  name, 
date,  etc.  The  most  difficult  to 
recall  durable  goo^  and  spe¬ 
cialties  are  treated  first,  and  so 
on  down  in  logical  sequence  to 
the  most  frequently-purchased 
and  easiest  to  remember  conven¬ 
ience  goods,  concluding  with  fac¬ 
tual  data.  In  this  way  the  hous^ 
wife  answers  the  questions  re¬ 
quiring  most  thought  when  she 
is  fresh  and  only  those  which 
can  be  answered  off-hand  when 
she  is  becoming  mentally  fa¬ 
tigued. 

In  every  instance  where  the 
respondent  is  unable  to  answer 
“Men’s  Wear”,  “Smoking”,  or 
“Automotive”,  etc.  classifica¬ 
tions,  the  interviewer  calls  bad 
to  get  accurate  answers  from 
the  husband  or  other  qualified 
member  of  the  household. 

Call-backs  are  made  on  at 
least  5%  of  the  homes  by  a  W 
ervisor  to  verify  the  audit  and 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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INFLUENCE 

Joseph  Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 


OPEN  THE  DOOR,  RICHARD! 

Floyd  Murray,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 


HE  WHO  GETS  HIT 


Leo  Joseph  Roche,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


Philip  Morris  Signs 
ANAN  on  Spring  Drive 


January  Linage  Gains  19% 


THE  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  has  closed 
campaign  contracts  with  two  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week.  Both  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  of  three  months’ 
duration. 

One,  part  of  the  spring  sched¬ 
ule  on  Philip  Morris  cigarettes, 
represents  the  first  large-scale 
campaign  reported  including  an 
ANAN  contract. 

The  other,  a  test  on  Pluto 
Water,  is  limited  'to  the  six 
papers  in  the  New  England  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Network.  It  is  being 
placed  by  William  von  Zehle  & 
Co.  as  agency  for  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel  Co. 

Biggest  Newspaper  Drive 
Details  of  the  Philip  Morris 
campaign,  told  to  E.  &  P.  by  the 
agency.  Blow  Co.,  reveal  that  it 
is  the  largest  single  newspaper 
drive  ever  released  on  the  prod¬ 
uct.  It  will  use  a  total  of  500 
newspapers,  scaled  down  to 
towns  with  populations  of  25,000. 

The  Network  will  have  on  the 
list  30  of  its  31  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  West  Coast  area.  The 
western  papers,  some  of  which 
are  on  the  schedule  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  Network,  stipulated 
when  they  Joined  ANAN  several 
month.s  ago,  that  the  newsprint 
shortage  would  not  permit  them 


1,200  for  Dinner 

More  than  1,200  persons 
have  accepted  invitations  to 
attend  the  annual  dinner  oi 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  at 
the  Waldorf  •  Astoria,  New 
York,  on  March  4.  Andrei 
Gromyko,  Sen.  Warren  R.  Aus- 
tb  and  other  notables  will 
speak.  Proceeds  from  the 
dinner  will  go  to  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  Fund  and  the  Club. 


to  accept  Network  copy  until 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Using  large  copy  of  various 
sizes,  running  to  full-page  in  the 
largest  markets,  the  Philip 
Morris  campaign  will  total  12,- 
500  to  16,000  lines  in  periods  of 
13,  14,  or  15  consecutive  weeks, 
depending  on  the  market.  It  is 
scheduled  to  break  the  first 
week  in  March. 

Network  papers  on  the  list 
will  deliver  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  11,000,000. 

Newspdper-Radio  Test 

The  Pluto  Water  campaign, 
the  first  to  be  run  since  the  com¬ 
pany  came  under  new  manage¬ 
ment,  will  be  primarily  a  test  of 
newspapers  vs.  spot  radio.  Con¬ 
currently  with  the  newspaper 
campaign,  the  agency  is  running 
two  spot  radio  shows  in  three 
cities.  In  addition,  the  newspa¬ 
per  copy  will  run  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  where  a  consumer  panel 
operated  for  ANAN  by  Marion 
Harper  Associates  will  measure 
results. 

Several  accounts  totaling  “an 
amazing  amount  of  money’’  are 
in  process  of  signing  contracts 
with  the  Network,  Dan  Moran 
an  ANAN  executive,  said  this 
week  in  a  meeting  with  West 
Coast  newspaper  publishers  in 
San  Francisco.  He  reported  also 
that  several  additions  to  the 
Southwest  list  have  been  se¬ 
cured  and  will  be  announced 
soon. 

The  meeting,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  open,  was  presided 
over  by  E.  A.  Hartford  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  In  the  open 
session,  Mr.  Moran  said  also  that 
one  account,  which  is  “eager  to 
include  Coast  papers,’’  has  been 
signed.  It  could  not  be  learned 
whether  he  was  referring  to  the 
Philip  Morris  campaign. 

No  change  is  contemplated  at 
present,  he  added,  in  the  policy 
of  waiting  for  improvement  in 
the  newsprint  outlook  before 
selling  the  Coast. 


JANUARY  newspaper  linage  for 

52  cities,  as  measured  by 
Media  Records,  was  19%  ahead 
of  the  figure  for  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  and  was  the  high¬ 
est  January  total  since  1929. 

Repeating  its  performance 
during  most  of  last  year.  Classi¬ 
fied  tallied  the  biggest  gain — 
24.6%.  Close  behind  was  Auto¬ 
motive,  with  a  gain  of  22.7%, 
now  apparently  coming  into  its 
own,  after  lagging  behind  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  1946. 


1947 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

January  .  137,743,062 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  163,257,097 

Display 

January  .  102,054,512 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  128,853,119 

Classified 

January  .  35,688,550 

Dec.  ’48-’45  .  34,403,978 

Retail 

January  .  76,412,804 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  101,155.323 

Department  Store 

January  .  28,911,455 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  37,797,560 

General 

January  .  19,674,476 

Dec.  ’46-45  .  22,388,220 

Automotive 

January  .  3,503,411 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  3,415,405 

Financial 

January  .  2,463,791 

Dec.  ’46-’45 .  1,894,171 


On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  figure  with  the 
month’s  average  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  five  years,  total  linage  was 
up  37.9%.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  gains  to  date  in  the  Index 
tabulations. 

Retail  linage,  which  took  a 
sizable  seasonal  drop  from  last 
month,  also  finished  well  ahead 
of  the  January,  1946,  figure. 

The  52-city  summary  follows 
( see  pages  60  and  62  for  the  com¬ 
plete  January  report): 


1946 

Linage 

%  of 
1946 

E&P 

Index 

115,745,659 

130,756,133 

119.0 

124.9 

137.9 

130.5 

87,098,838 

104,435,414 

117.2 

123.4 

134.1 

127.0 

28,647,821 

26,320,719 

124.6 

130.7 

149.8 

145.7 

62,585,286 

77,227,710 

122.1 

131.0 

137.1 

131.1 

23,939,492 

29,429.409 

120.8 

128.4 

128.7 

121.5 

18,916,177 

21,303,952 

104.0 

105.1 

120.4 

112.8 

2,855.275 

3,904,448 

122.7 

87.5 

191.9 

116.5 

2,741,100 

1,999,304 

110.1 

94.7 

113.0 

118.3 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FROM  MEDIA  RECORDS 
Measurements) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


1-2-3-4-5  Balloons 
Burst;  Dailies  Score 


COLUMBUS,  O.  —  Automotive 
dealers  of  this  area  will  lose 
no  time  in  capitalizing  on  the 
newspaper’s  advantages  as  an 
advertising  medium  for  their 
products,  if  they  heed  the  ad¬ 
vice  they  received  from  an 
agency  man  last  fortnight. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  newspapers  Feb.  11,  Joel 
M.  Burghalter,  a  partner  in  the 
Byer  &  Bowman  Agency,  burst 
a  few  balloons  representing  fal¬ 
lacies  about  the  “decline”  o^the 
newspaper’s  influence,  in  a  talk 
before  100  automobile,  tire  and 
gas  dealers  and  distributors. 

’Partners*  Film  Shown 
The  occasion  was  a  showing 
of  the  slide  film  “Partners  in 
Progress”,  a  presentation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  which  demonstrates  how 
newspaper  advertising  has  par¬ 
alleled  and  promoted  the  growth 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Burghalter  said,  in  part: 
“One  of  the  good  selling  prac¬ 
tices,  particularly  the  form  of 
selling  known  as  advertising,  is 
never  to  use  the  negative  ap¬ 
proach.  I  have  never  fully  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this  theory. 

“Now  to  use  the  negative  ap¬ 
proach,  we  have  to  start  with 
a  false  premise  or  statement, 
then  prove  it  is  false.  It’s  sort 
of  like  balloon  bursting.  So  I 
have  five  ballons  here. 

“Balloon  No.  1  —  ‘When  it 
comes  to  automobiles,  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  is  okay  for  build¬ 
ing  prestige  but  not  so  good  for 
making  sales.’ 

“The  Market  Research  Corp. 
of  America  made  a  survey  on 
that  point  when  they  asked  the 
new  car  dealers  of  Buffalo 
which  advertising  medium  they 
considered  the  best  on  these  two 
points — Building  Prestige  and 
Creating  Sales.  The  result  was: 


Prestige  Sales 


Newspapers 

36% 

52% 

Radio 

32% 

26% 

Magazines 

17% 

12% 

Outdoor 

9% 

27c 

“Newspapers  were  ahead  in 
both  instances,  but  in  creating 
sales  they  were  preferred  2  to  1 
oyer  radio,  4Vfe  to  1  over  maga 
zines  and  25  to  1  over  outdoor. 
Let's  burst  Balloon  No.  1. 

“Balloon  No.  2 — ‘Newspapers 
are  not  as  important  in  America 
today  as  they  used  to  be.’ 

“We  could  spend  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  on  that  point  but 
we  won’t.  For  the  sake  of  em¬ 
phasis,  let  me  repeat  just  one 
fact  presented  in  the  film  you 
have  just  seen.  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  are  at  an  all-time  high 
— over  48  million — or  up  6  mil 
lion  in  the  last  five  years  ( al¬ 
most  51,000,000,  according  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
Number,  just  off  the  press. 
—Ed.). 

“Magazine  circulations  are 
climbing  too.  But  magazines 
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have  never  disputed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  daily  newspaper  for 
flexibility,  speed  and  hard-hit¬ 
ting  spot  coverage  in  local  mar¬ 
kets. 

“Aa  for  radio,  it  is  a  medium 
which  by  its  very  nature  has  a 
ceiling — a  time  ceiling.  There 
are  only  24  hours  in  a  day,  only 
a  few  of  them  choice,  and  the 
listener  has  to  adapt  his  time  to 
the  sponsor’s  convenience. 

“As  to  outdoor,  there  is  nat¬ 
urally  an  increase  in  total  mile¬ 
age  travelled  since  the  war.  But 
until  auto  production  catches  up 
with  demand  there  can  be  no 
sharp  increase  in  units  on  the 
highways. 

“May  I  break  Balloon  No.  2? 

“  Negative  Statement  No.  3 — 
‘People  don’t  read  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  like  they  used  to.’ 

“The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  been  making 
studies  of  newspaper  reading 
patterns  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Among  men,  for  instance,  it  re¬ 
cently  disclosed  that  readership 
of  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  6%  greater  today  than 
before  the  war — and  nearly  10% 
greater  than  during  the  war. 

“If  circulations  are  up  and  ad 
readership  is  up,  there  can  be 
only  one  conclusion:  Newspap¬ 
ers  are  now  more  important  than 
ever  as  the  show  window  of  the 
nation’s  market  place.  Let’s 
burst  Balloon  No.  3. 

“Balloon  No.  4  is  a  little  more 
down  your  alley —  ‘When  it 
comes  to  autos,  people  have  al¬ 
ready  decided  what  make  they 
will  buy.’ 

“To  answer  this  one  let’s  look 
at  a  few  figures  from  a  recent 
survey  by  a  leading  national 
magazine.  It  was  made  in  urban 
markets  in  44  states  and  reveals 
thi^  about  durable  goods. 

Large  Potential 

“Three  out  of  every  10  fami 
lies  have  decided  to  buy  a  new 
car.  And  27%,  or  approximately 
one  family  out  of  every  four, 
has  not  selected  the  make  of 
car  it  intends  to  buy. 

“If  I  were  a  Columbus  auto 
dealer,  I  would  want  my  name 
and  my  car  to  appear  promi¬ 
nently  and  often  in  newspaper 
advertising  space  in  1947.  Here 
goes  No.  4. 

“Now  for  Balloon  No.  5  ( and 
this  is  the  dangerous  one  most 
likely  to  pop  us  all  in  the  puss 
if  we’re  not  alert) —  ‘Why  ad 
vertise  when  we  still  can’t  meet 
the  demand?’ 

“I  suspect  that  some  of  your 
prospects  are  already  past  the 
Have-you-any’  or  ‘when’  stage. 
They  are  probably  asking  more 
and  more  ‘How  much?’  How 
soon  will  they  start  asking 
‘why?’  I  won’t  venture  a  guess. 

“But  I  will  say,  I  believe  it 
behooves  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  to  start  telling  them  why 
now — through  the  medium  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

By  Betty  Feezel 
Egg  Teasers 

THAT  bestseller  book,  “The  Egg 

and  I,”  written  by  Betty  Mac¬ 
Donald,  is  going  to  appear  as  a 
movie,  featuring  Claudette  Col¬ 
bert  and  Fred  MacMurray — 
reaching  many  areas,  appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  around  Easter 
time.  Advance  notice  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  is  being  given  by  Uni¬ 
versal  -  International  Pictures 
via  a  newspaper  teaser  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  run  in  more 
than  80  dailies  in  29  key  cities. 
Starting  eight  weeks  prior  to 
the  actual  openings — and  there¬ 
fore  unprec^ented  in  a  motion 
picture  campaign,  the  company 
claims — the  teaser  insertions  will 
account  for  an  expenditure  of 
an  estimated  $150,000  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  company  one-picture-budget 
of  $850,000. 

‘The  general  pattern  of  the 
campaign  is  a  series  of  16  100- 
line  and  150-line  ads  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  half-page  1,200-line 
ad.  The  first  ads  are  being  run 
eight  weeks  before  the  picture 
opening  and  continuing  for  six 
weeks  with  the  final  half-page 
display  ad  running  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  opening  date.  Two 
100-line  ads  are  being  run  the 
first  and  second  weeks;  three 
100-line  ads  the  third  week;  and 
three  150-line  ads  during  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  re¬ 
spectively.  ’The  ads  are  being 
spotted  in  the  news  section 
rather  than  on  the  amusement 
page.  The  Monroe  Greenthal 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Rice  Promotion 

ALTHOUGH  supply  problems 

still  exist.  River  Brand  Rice 
Mills,  Inc.,  is  releasing  the  larg¬ 
est  spring  advertising  drive  in 
its  history  with  separate  cam¬ 
paigns  on  each  of  its  three  pack¬ 
aged  products.  Newspapers  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  schedules  of  two  of 
them. 

For  Natural  Brown  Rice  the 
company  is  taking  space  in  both 
the  Sunday  sections  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (in  addition  to 
Parents’  Magazine)  for  16  weeks. 
Ads  measuring  126  lines  stress 
the  vitamin  content  and  the  nut¬ 
like  flavor  of  the  darker  variety. 

For  Carolina  Brand  Long 
Grain  Rice  the  company  is  run¬ 
ning  an  intensive  campaign  in 
the  New  York  City  area  using 
nine  metropolitan  and  suburban 
dailies.  As  the  supply  situation 
eases  the  company  plans  to 
break  similar  local  promotions 
in  other  areas.  The  agency  is 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Agency  Appointments 

ROY  S.  DURSTINE,  INC.,  New 

York,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Tucker  Corp.  of  Chicago  as 
agency  for  the  new  Tucker  auto 
mobile,  pilot  models  of  which 
are  now  being  completed.  Pro¬ 
duction  Ls  expected  to  start  in 
the  fall.  Teaser  ads  appeared 
this  week.  First  regular  ads  will 
run  in  Sunday  papers,  March  2, 
in  22  cities,  seven  columns  full. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Hudson  Starts 
Big  Drive  to 
Build  'Goodwill' 

Detroit  —  'The  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.  started  an  advertlsiiu 
and  merchandising  program 
18,  spearheaded  by  newspaper 
advertising,  to  build  goodwill  for 
its  3,000  dealers. 

M.  M.  Roberts,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising 
said  the  “Hudson  Goodwill  De^ 
livery  Program”,  to  be  carried 
in  2,200  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  is  designed  to  inform  the 
public  about  Hudson  cars  and 
explain  the  local  delivery  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  message  also  will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  450  radio  stations  and 
incorporated  in  national  maga¬ 
zine  ads.  ‘The  program,  prepared 
by  Brooke,  Smith,  French  and 
Dorrance,  “is  made  to  order  for 
current  selling  conditions," 
Roberts  said. 

Roberts  said  the  campaign  had 
been  given  two  months’  trial 
period  in  three  metropolitan 
cities  with  great  success.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  part  of  a  cooperative 
setup,  local  dealers  have  a  voice 
in  choosing  media. 

A  new  newspaper  truck  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  —  reportedly 
the  largest  of  its  kind  since 
Pearl  Harbor — is  being  started 
early  in  March  by  the  Dodge 
Division  of  Chrysler  Corp. 

Emphasizing  the  record  de¬ 
mand  for  Dodge  “Job-Rated" 
Trucks,  the  campaign  will  be 
scheduled  in  approximately  42S 
dailies  and  weeklies  with  a  total 
circulation  of  28,559,000.  Hie 
1,200-line  ad  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  single  advertisement 
by  any  truck  manufacturer  in 
the  last  six  years.  Announced  by 
F.  H.  Akers,  vicepresident  of 
Dodge  Division,  the  campaign  is 
another  big  gain  in  postwar 
auto  advertising. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
will  augment  the  schedule  run¬ 
ning  in  most  of  the  principal  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  in  70  voca¬ 
tional  and  17  farm  papers. 

Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  is 
national  advertising  counsel  on 
the  Dodge  truck  account. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  through  its 
advertising  agency,  McCann  - 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  release  the  middle  of 
March  a  newspaper  ad  of  6^ 
lines  which  will  be  scheduled  in 
2,500  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Chrysler  is  sticking  to  its 
theme — “The  Beautiful  Chrys¬ 
ler.”  Thus  it  is  carrying  on  in 
black  and  white  the  simple 
theme  which  it  has  presented 
in  color  ads  in  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  and  national 
magazines  since  last  May. 

Plymouth  Sunday  Schedule 
PLYMOUTH  DIVISION  of 

Chrysler  Corp.  will  begin 
Mar.  2  a  series  of  large  space 
advertisement  on  Plymouth  cars 
using  Sunday  newspapers 

throughout  the  United  StatM- 
These  1,250,  1,000,  800  and  6(»- 
line  ads  will  stress  Plymouft 
value  in  the  lowest  price  fleki 
The  agency  is  N.  W.  Ayer  4  Son, 

•  U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  March  1.  1W7 


STAIVIIS  FOIt 


^>ound8  absurd,  doesn't  it?  Yet  many  concerns 
have  made  similar  fatal  mistakes  in  trying  to 
operate  without  knowing  exactly  where  their  cus¬ 
tomers  were  located  ...  a  warning  that  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  guess  at  your  market. 

The  specialized  service  offered  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
Market  Survey  department  eliminates  the  guess¬ 
work  from  your  marketing  program  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area.  It  tells  you  where  the  best  customers 
for  your  particular  pnxluct  are  located,  how  much 
they  will  |M>tentiall)  spend  and  the  relative  sales 
you  may  expect.  Just  call  or  write  a  Plain  Dealer 
representative  for  an  appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 


Planned  Distribution 


Th«“  I’.I).  2-iii-l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio's  livo 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 


The  I*lain  Dmler  is 


PLAIN  DEALER 


^-1 

*1 

IDITOR  R  PUILISHER  for  March  1,  fM7 


«/oA/i  H.  yS'ttodward^  Ine.,  Sew  York^  Chieayo,  Detroit^  San  Franeieeo,  Lot  Anfetet 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atfar^a 
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McGill  Scores 

—  m  that  the  only  agency  in  the 

J_>OOC;6  LIS6  Ol  world  which  can  impair  or  de- 

'  stroy  freedom  of  the  press  is 

Press  Freedom  people. 

X"  X  X  A  WVXV/AAA  -people  can  take  it  away— and 

Lexington,  Va. — Newspapers  they  may,  too,  if  so  many  news- 
have  “failed  miserably”  in  the  papers  continue  to  stand  on 
past  to  interpret  America  to  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  build- 
people,  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  ings  offering  the  vessel  of  free- 
the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution,  dom  to  anyone  who  will  take  it 
told  Washington  and  Lm  Uni-  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
versity  journalism  students  here,  j^e  personal  property  of  any  one 
The  result,  he  added,  is  that  editor  or  publisher  or  any  as- 
today  the  terms  ‘‘free  enterprise  ’  sociation  of  them.  It  is  merely 
and  ‘‘the  American  way  of  Ufe  of  the  guarantees  to  the 

are  ‘‘Just  phrases  which  no  one  people.  It  is  their  property.  And 
can  define — mocked  in  sonoe  so,  when  I  see  some  publishers 
quarters  and  used  foolishly  In  and  editors  hugging  it  to  their 
others.”  breasts  while  they  put  It  to  some 

Touching  on  freedom  of  the  venal  or  personal  use,  shouting 
press,  the  noted  journalist,  who,  all  the  while  'It's  mine,  the  Su- 
in  1945,  was  one  of  three  Amer-  preme  Court  and  the  constitu- 
ican  press  representatives  sent  lion  of  the  United  States  guar- 
on  a  world  tour  in  the  interest  antee  it  to  me.  You  cannot  take 
of  press  freedom,  asked  what  it  away  from  me,‘  then  I  grow 
newspapers  fear:  fearful  and  resentful.” 


Chicago  News 


Guild  Checks  Up 
On  ASNE  Canons 

The  extent  to  which  working 
newspaper  men  and  women  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  adheres  to  the 
Canons  of  Journalism  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  the  subject  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  CIO. 

The  union  is  canvassing  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  all  major 
New  York  news  publications. 
The  ASNE  Canons,  adopted  in 
1923  and  renewed  annually,  are 
the  basis  of  an  eight-point  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Newsmen  have  been 
asked  to  state  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  their  papers  observe 
ASNE  standards  of  objectivity 
and  accuracy,  whether  headlines 
are  “fully  warranted  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  articles  which  they 
surmount,”  whether  executives 
ever  order  distortion  of  the  news. 


Chicago — “The  Chicago  Daily 
JVeios,  Inc.,  broke  all  previous 
records  in  operating  and  net 
profit  in  1946,  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher,  report¬ 
ed  to  the  annual  stockholders' 
meeting  here  Feb.  21. 

The  consolidated  net  profit  of 
$2,154,035  was  equal,  after  the 
dividend  paid  on  the  preferred 
stock  in  April,  to  $5.25  a  share 
on  the  common  stock.  In  1945, 
the  consolidated  net  profit  was 
$814,657.  The  gross  operating 
profit  of  $2,788,124  in  1946  was 
the  largest  experienced  in  any 
year  of  record. 

LoiyMt  Nat  in  Iflsiory 

Net  profit,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Daily  News,  re¬ 
flects  greater  revenues  from  an 
improved  contract  for  producing 
the  Chicago  Sun,  as  well  as  a 
dividend  from  the  firm's  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Johnson  Kennedy 
Radio  Corp.,  operators  of  WIND, 
Mr.  Knight  pointed  out. 

“Daily  circulation  figures  at¬ 
tained  a  new  high  and  net  in¬ 
come  exceeded  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  despite  substantial 
increases  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  labor,  features,  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  other  factors  essen¬ 
tial  to  producing  a  progressive, 
metropolitan  newspaper,”  stated 
Knight  in  his  report  to  stock¬ 
holders. 

“While  earnings  were  excel¬ 
lent  in  1946  due  to  increased 
volume  of  business  and  the 
sound  business  management  of 
General  Manager  John  H.  Barry, 
future  earnings  will  necessarily 
be  influenced  by  the  trend  of 
labor  costs,  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.” 

Advertising  linage  was  the 
highest  since  1930,  the  16,120,955 
lines  representing  a  gain  of  4,- 
213,395  lines  over  1945.  Total  na¬ 
tional  advertising  reached  3,- 
740,286  lines,  “which  is  more 
than  was  carried  by  any  other 
evening  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,”  Knight  stated. 

Total  gross  income  of  $13,601,- 
434  represented  a  gain  of  $2,897,- 
554,  earned  by  the  Daily  News 
itself,  due  to  a  greater  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  and  a  larger  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  five  cent  price. 

In  April,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  called  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  $4,296,000  in  5%  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  $1,525,000  in  3%% 
debentures,  and  $4,700,118.25  in 
4%  notes  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Printing  Co.  The  refinanc¬ 
ing  was  effected  through  the  use 
of  $1,052,735  in  company  funds, 
$10,000,000  in  new  loans  at  low¬ 
er  interest  rates.  During  the 
year  the  new  $10,000,000  debt 
was  reduced  by  $1,150,000.  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $2,202,735  of  com¬ 
pany  funds  us^  for  debt  retire¬ 
ment  and  premium  thereon. 

Shareholders  re-elected  all  di¬ 
rectors  and  approved  unanimous¬ 
ly  the  proposal  to  merge  the 
subsidiary  companies  ( Chicago 
Daily  News  Printing  Co.  and 
Daneco  Corporation)  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc. 


(YOU  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  Hurd’i 
aeries  by  writing  our  nearest  office.) 


How  to 
Increase  Soles 
Through  Better 
Medio  Selection 


Sales  Management  subscribers— the 
soles  executives  of  notional  advertisers 
—hove  kept  our  Reader  Interest  Depart¬ 
ment  working  overtime  supplying  them 
with  reprints  of  our  recent  series,  "How 
to  Increase  Sales  Through  Better  Media 
Selection."  by  Arthur  Hurd.  Director  of 
Media  Research  for  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company. 

And  the  orders  are  still  pouring  in — 
more  than  ten  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  last  article  in  this  series! 

We’re  not  surprised.  We  expected  it. 
Here’s  why: 

With  the  return  of  a  Buyer’s  Market, 
sales  executives  of  national  advertisers  are 
more  than  ever  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  media  selection.  It  is  their 


responsibility  to  evaluate  and  pass  on  all 
advertising  in  terms  of  sales  results  per 
dollar  spent ...  to  coordinate  media  selec¬ 
tion  with  their  sales  objectives  in  the  local 
markets  of  the  nation. 

For  help  in  this  problem,  as  with  alt 
phases  of  the  sales  program,  sales  officials 
turn  almost  as  one  to  Sales  Management 
— the  nation’s  only  sales  magazine. 

Here  is  the  time  and  the  place  to  catch 
these  men  regularly  with  your  advertising 
message  — =■  when  they’re  reading  Sales 
Management  for  guidance  in  their  job 
of  decisively  speaking  the  First  Word  on 
Markets  and  The  Last 
Word  on  Media.  hZZb  /m 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


384  FowrHt  Av«.,  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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^  Ga.  Institute  Fights 
Change  in  Libel  Laws 


ATHENS,  Ga. — Editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  Georgia  Press  Institute  on 
the  University  of  Georgia 
campus  Feb.  21-22  sounded  the 
"call  to  arms”  against  a  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  Revise  the  state's 
libel  laws 

Milton  L.  Fleetwood,  editor 
and  publisher,  Cartersville  Trib¬ 
une-News,  called  for  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  solicit  through  edi¬ 
torial  and  personal  influence  the 
cooperation  of  the  legislators  in 
defeating  this  attempt  to  take 
away  from  Georgia  newspapers 
the  chance  given  them  under 
present  statutes  “to  correct  hon¬ 
est  mistakes.” 

Called  'Most  Liberal'  Laws 

Georgia's  current  libel  laws 
were  cited  as  the  nation’s  “most 
liberal.  "  They  provide  for  noti¬ 
fication  by  the  injured  party  of 
his  intent  to  bring  action  against 
the  paper  for  defamation.  If  the 
publisher  prints  a  retraction 
with  the  same  prominence  and 
position  as  the  offending  article 
within  10  days  after  notification 
of  such  intent,  the  injured  party 
has  no  recourse  at  law. 

The  proposed  changes  would 
remove  this  “satisfaction  by  re¬ 
traction"  from  the  libel  provi¬ 
sions.  This  action,  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  aimed  at  metropolitan 
papers  in  the  state  as  a  result 
of  stands  taken  in  the  current 
gubernatorial  controversy,  but 
will  penalize  small  papers  even 
more  se^rely. 

A  paiiel  of  nine  editors  dis¬ 
cussed  the  editorial  practices 
and  policies  of  their  publica¬ 
tions.  agreed  the  small  city  and 
county  publications  should  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  topics  of 
local  significance  and  interest 
and  that  editorial  stands  should 
be  taken  on  the  basis  of  “being 
honest”  with  themselves. 

“Satisfy  your  conscience  and 
convictions  and  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  combat  the  evils 
you  see,”  said  Quimby  Melton, 
Jr,  editor,  Griffin  Daily  News. 

“Fight  for  what  is  right  and 
believe  that  it  will  triumph. 
Don't  worry  about  how  a  stand 
will  affect  circulation.  Keep 
eyes  front,  chin  up,  vision  ahead, 
and  the  readers  will  never  let 
you  down,”  averred  Buford 
Boone,  editor,  Macon  Telegraph. 


a  public  symposium  column  fea¬ 
turing  comments  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  citizens  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  subject  and  a  climaxing 
discourse  by  the  editor,  and  with 
the  use  of  regular  news  head¬ 
lines  on  editorials  and  letters  to 
the  editor,  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  reader  interest,  he  said. 

Leo  Aikman,  editor,  Cobb 
County  Times,  voiced  the  crit¬ 
icism  that  “all  editors  are  guilty 
of  writing  editorials  to  fill  space. 
If  we  can’t  instruct  and  inform 
the  readers,  we  should  entertain 
them.  ” 

Should  Take  Position 
Bryan  Collier,  editor,  Colum 
bus  Ledger,  said  an  editorial 
should  “comfort  the  afflicted  and 
afflict  the  comfortable.” 

“We  ought  always  to  reach 
some  definite  conclusion  in  our 
editorials,  though  not  necessarily 
pleasant,”  he  added. 

Soviet  -  controlled  sources  of 
newsprint  are  feeding  newspa¬ 
per  plants  in  China  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  such  a  way  that  se¬ 
vere  political  repercussions 
could  follow  if  publishers  in  the 
Far  East  rely  wholly  on  the 
Russian  product,  according  to 
James  R.  Young,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  addressed  the  In¬ 
stitute  banquet. 

Shipments  are  reaching 
Shanghai  once  a  month  from 
Vladivostok  where  they  are 
channeled  through  Chinese 
wholesalers.  Young  explained. 
Later  on.  some  editors  in  the 
Orient  fear,  Soviet  diplomatic 
agents  will  demand  a  toning 
down  of  critical  editorials  or  un¬ 
favorable  news  of  Russian  ac¬ 
tivities,  especially  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  with  the  threat  that 
the  supply  will  be  cut  off.  Young 
observed. 

Ickes  Would  Double  Ad  Costs 
Harold  L.  Ickes  advocated 
the  “rationing  by  price”  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  one  method 
of  combating  a  growing  shortage 
in  newsprint  while  still  giving 
more  news  and  editorial  inter¬ 
pretations  to  the  readers. 

The  suggestion  was  contained 
in  an  address  he  had  prepared 
for  delivery  before  the  Institute 
before  illness  forced  cancel¬ 
lation  of  his  appearance. 

“I  propose  that  you  double 
your  advertising  rates,  at  least 


for  display  advertising,”  the  for¬ 
mer  Cabinet  member  said.  The 
result  would  not  be  a  doubling 
of  profits,  he  said,  because  “ad¬ 
vertisers  would  take  smaller  ads, 
and,  in  this  way,  you  would  save 
newsprint.” 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  said  that  “whenever 
government  takes  a  hand  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  .  .  . 
then  we  are  on  the  thre.shold  of 
danger  and  jeopardy  to  the  con¬ 
cept  historically  known  as  a  free 
press.” 

“There  are  being  debated  cur¬ 
rently  a  number  of  govern¬ 
mental  projects  which  could 
have  a  vital  influence  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  American  concept  of 
freedom  of  information,”  he  re¬ 
lated.  .  .  .  “One  of  these  is  the 
urge  to  join  in  the  race  to  cover 
the  world  with  propaganda.  .  .  . 
The  advocates  insist  they  will 
not  propagandize;  all  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  participated 
in  creating  the  dismal  record  of 
the  past  also  insisted  they  did 
not  deal  in  propaganda.” 

He  observed  that  “propaganda 
simply  and  purely  is  news  se¬ 
lected,  edited  and  written  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor;  no  government  official  or 
employe  can  possibly  resist  the 
pressure  that  leads  to  distortion 
and  corruption  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  under  such  a  system.” 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press 
White  House  reporter,  told  the 
Institute  that  the  president  who 
tries  to  abolish  White  House 
press  conferences  “will  be  in  for 
a  lot  of  trouble.” 

■ 

LaGuardia  Sues  W-T 
For  $500,000  Damages 

Five  editoi}ials  in  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram  were 
charged  with  being  “false  and 
defamatory”  in  a  $500,000  libel 
suit  filed  Feb.  25  against  that 
newspaper  by  former  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  The  Vi¬ 
toria!  dealt  with  police  failure 
to  solve  the  Scottoriggio  case, 
crime  conditions  in  Harlem  and 
enforcement  matters  with  which 
the  former  mayor  had  been 
concerned. 

■ 

Tabloid  on  Saturday 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  short  of  news¬ 
print,  published  its  Saturday 
edition  Feb.  22  in  tabloid  form. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  omit¬ 
ted  classified  ads  Feb.  24. 


Melton  said  small  dailies 
should  have  one  good  editorial 
each  week  instead  of  “two  or 
three  sorry  ones  each  day.” 

Experiments  by  the  news  with 


RESULTS— NO  MIRAGE 

with  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
Situations  Wanted  Ad.  An 
advertiser  from  Lancaster. 
Pa.  writes  “Wonderful  results! 
One  phone  call  and  two  tele¬ 
grams  in  one  day.” 


To  Attention  of  Publisher! 

Top-flight  newspaper  executive  is  interested  in  becoming 
part  of  your  Management  Team  in  capacity  of  Technical 
advisor  to  Management  as  Production  Manager,  or 
Assistant  to  Publisher  General  or  Business  Manager. 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Adequate  references;  Married, 
family,  age  40.  Compensation  in  excess  of  $10,000,  how¬ 
ever  interested  in  definite  business  opportunity.  Can 
meet  for  conference  in  your  city  anytime!  Address 

Box  66S5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  he  wealth  of 
Washington, 
derived,  directly 
and  indirectly, 
from  the  sala¬ 
ried  activities  of 
government,  is 
not  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few 

i 

i  h  a  n  d  s  ,  b  u  t 
i  widely  and  equi* 
tably  diffused 

|i 

I  among  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

Everybod3?^s^a^exis- 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 

/f\  - - , 

Editur  and  I’ubli^licr 

TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
Thi  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

»(,<  Ilf  Sfitienilivr  .'III,  lOK) 

W  \smin(;tiiN,  11.  t. 
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He  performs  for  peanuts,  this  veteran  trouper,  but 
no  audience  ever  fails  to  applaud  his  routine.  Who 
is  this  hirsute  habitue  of  the  animal  kingdom?  To  a 
few,  he  is  the  Pan  troglodytes.  But  to  the  millions 
who  have  howled  at  his  mugging  and  mimicry,  he  is 
best  known  as  that  clown  prince  of  comics,  the 
chimpanzee. 

In  the  kingdom  of  commerce,  there  are  often  two  like  products  of 
equal  merit.  But  Product  A  consistently  outstrips  Product  B  in 


sales.  Why?  Almost  invariably  it’s  because  the  exclusive,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  brand  name  of  Product  A  has  become  a  familiar, 
quickly  recognizable  ^  word  with  the  public  through  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  advertising.  For  78  years  in  Central  Indiana  the 
most  effective  advertising  has  been  that  which  appears  in 
The  Indianapolis  News.  For  Tt^  News  is  an  established  Hoosier 
institution  . . .  read  by  more  people  in  Indianapolis  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  33  counties  than  any  other  local  daily. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(^ica.C  '^ooAcet  /ftone.  ‘Doe'i 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


C.  WALTER  McCarty,  PrMldtnt  md  Ganaral  Mtnaitr  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  Straal,  Raw  Yaik  17  a  THEIOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO. .  435  N.  Mlchlia*  Aaa.,  Chicaia  11 
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telephotos 

jeles  Most  got  smash  play  on 

sand  thisPict"te'’‘’9®“'"‘ 

lO  DAIIX^  NEWS 


AHEAD 


I;  AHEAD 


>  Big  Picture  Beats 
In  Three  Days! 


ACME  TELEPHOTO  was  ahead  by  a  full  edition 
with  pictures  of  the  Red  Arrow  train  wreck. 


ACME  TELEPHOTO  was  ahead  by  half  an 
hour  on  the  Los  Angeles  explosion. 


of  FtwZ 


Newspapers  across  the  nation 
■  ■p  reported  full  edition  beats  by 
^1^  Acme  on  the  Altoona,  Pa., 
train  wreck.  Telephotoed  airviews 
dominated  the  front  pages  of  papers 
like  the  Boston  Globe,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Cleveland  Press,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chicago  Daily  News,  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  San  Francisco  News  and 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


l«npe^t%er 


j^SlAcme  Telephoto  gave  its  cli- 
ents  a  30-minute  beat  on  the 
UPp  Los  Angeles  explosion — at  a 
time  when  minutes  counted  in  making 
or  missing  editions.  Then  Acme  fol¬ 
lowed  up  swiftly  with  more  Telepho¬ 
tos  to  build  dramatic  picture  pages. 

This  double  beat  shows  why  Amer¬ 
ica's  great  newspapers  rely  on 
ACME  TELEPHOTO. 


h 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 


In  Detroit,  where  interest  was  high  in  the 
wreck  of  the  famous  Detroit-New  York 
flyer,  The  News  was  way  ahead  with  Acme 
Telephotos,  and  played  them  big  on  the 
front  page  and  picture  page. 


Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Eighth  Ave.  New  York  1,  N.  Y, 


Art  Directors 
Clubs  Form 
National  Group 

Formation  of  the  National 
Society  of  Art  Directors  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  program  of  common  in¬ 
terests  and  standards  of  prac¬ 
tice  for  advertising  and  editorial 
art  throughout  the  country  has 
been  announced  by  Gordon  C. 
Aymar,  the  society's  first  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York. 

With  a  total  membership  of 
850,  the  new  group  combines 
the  Art  Directors  Clubs  of  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Officers  are.  in  addition  to 
President  Aymar:  Frank  Kil- 
ker,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia,  first  vicepresident; 
Harold  Jensen,  Tatham  &  Laird, 
Chicago,  second  vicepresident, 
and  Arthur  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Alley 
It  Richards,  New  York,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Two  members  from  each  of 
the  art  directors  clubs  consti¬ 
tute  the  board  of  representatives 
of  the  society.  They  are:  Los 
Angeles— Richard  G.  Williams, 
Schmidt  Lithe,  and  Robert  H. 
Clark,  RKO;  Boston — Leonard 
Sanderson,  Alley  &  Richards, 
and  Ralph  A.  Woodfell,  ^tten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  Chi¬ 
cago — Mr.  Jenseon  and  George 

5.  Lyman,  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary;  Philadelphia — Mr.  Kil- 
ker  and  Guy  Fry,  Gray  &  Rog¬ 
ers;  and  New  York — William  A. 
Irwin,  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
and  Mr.  Aymar. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  in 
New  York  last  week  the  officers 
and  representatives  discussed 
possible  activities,  including 
sponsorship  of  extensive  nation¬ 
wide  exhibitions  of  advertising 
and  editorial  art  (similar  to  the 
exhibit  held  annually  by  the 
New  York  club.  See  cut)  and 
creation  of  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  art  week. 

a 

Ad  Council  Cconpaign 
On  Trade  Starts 

A  nationwide  campaign  on  the 
basic  economics  of  world  trade 
has  been  started  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  agencies  and  advertisers 
of  10,000  campaign  guides  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Advertising 
Council. 

The  guide,  which  contains 
sample  ads  for  all  media,  was 
prepared  by  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  the  Council’s  volunteer 
agency  on  this  campaign. 

Purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to 
show  Americans  bow  closely 
they  are  concerned  as  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  development  of  world 
trade.  Slogan  is:  “Part  of  every 
dollar  you  get  comes  from  world 
trade.*’ 

■ 

Cole  Appointed 

Gordon  Cole,  former  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Can  Manufacturers' 
Institute,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice  of  Blanchard  •  Nichols,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives,  George 

6.  Nldiols,  president,  announced. 


ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

With  7.500  entries,  judges  for  the 
26th  annual  exhibition  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  Art  have  a 
real  task  to  choose  items  for  dis¬ 
play  in  Metropolitan  Museum 
April  25-June  1.  Left  to  right  are 
members  of  the  New  York  Art 
Directors  Club:  Frank  Hoctor. 
Kelly  Mason,  IncJ  Souren  Ermo- 
yan,  Kudner  Agency;  and  Ralph 
Seberhagen.  Benton  &  Bowles 


Oakland  Post-Enquirer 
Revises  Ad  Staff 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Revision  of 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  advertis¬ 
ing  department  responsibilities 
in  a  series  of  staff  promotions 
is  announced  by  Felix  J.  Abe- 
rouette,  advertising  manager. 

Thomas  Doyle  has  been  named 
manager  of  a  new  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  division,  which  will 
prepare  copy  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  for  new  accounts. 
Gene  Tait  is  art  director  of  the 
division. 

Robert  Sadler  has  been  named 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  William  Ryan  is  newly- 
appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  with  direction  over 
services  and  special  ac¬ 
counts. 

Forrest  Predmore  heads  a 
newly-created  research  and  sta¬ 
tistical  department.  Russell  Cor¬ 
dell  has  been  promoted  to  San 
Francisco  office  manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS  n 
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Idaho  Doubles 
Ad  Levy  to  Sing 
Potato's  Virtues 

By  Carl  E.  Hayden 

Boise,  Ida.  —  Idaho  farmers 
think  the  solution  to  their  mar¬ 
keting  problems  is  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  State  Legislature  has 
just  approved  a  measure  boost¬ 
ing  the  advertising  levy  from 
one-half  cent  to  a  full  cent  per 
hundredweight  on  potatoes  and 
onions.  The  new  measure  also 
removes  all  limitation  of  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  for 
research.  Previously,  not  more 
than  10%  of  the  advertising 
budget  could  go  for  research. 

Removal  of  the  limitation  is 
important  to  the  Idaho  Adver¬ 
tising  Commission  and  its  coun¬ 
selors,  Cline  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Boise,  and  Botsfoi^,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  because  it  is  from  the  lab¬ 
oratory  that  much  ad  copy  comes. 

For  example,  these  lines  were 
included  in  the  two-column  by 
98-lines  display  now  running  in 
47  metropolitan  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast:  “Now  a  fa¬ 
mous  food  research  laboratory, 
testing  11  leading  varieties,  has 
found  that  Idahos  are  the  only 
potatoes  rating  ‘excellent’  in  all 
methods  of  cookery." 

Rarely  does  an  advertisement 
fail  to  include  a  recipe.  All 
recipes  are  laboratory  tested. 

The  income  of  Idaho  potato 


growers  increased  from  $5.Ms 
000  in  the  1937-1938  seasonhi 
$36,088,000  in  1945-1946.  In 
porting  to  Gov.  C.  A.  Robin, 
and  the  legislators,  Advertisbu 
Commission  members  emp^ 
sized,  “Another  dramatic  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  Idaho  has  led  the 
field  in  potato  marketing  wu 
afforded  the  industry  durina  th» 
1943 - 1944  marketing  season 
when  the  country  was  faced 
with  a  vast  potato  surplus.  . 
Instead  of  selling  at  the  ‘floor 
price,’  Idaho  growers  sold  their 
crop  at  or  near  ‘ceiling  price’  the 
whole  season  through. 

“While  it  is  always  difficult  to 
say  just  how  much  credit  can  go 
to  advertising  for  a  condition 
such  as  that,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  by  potato  buyers  all  over 
America  that  Idaho’s  more  fortu¬ 
nate  position  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  its  advertising 
program." 

With  its  increased  budget,  die 
Commission  will  advertiA  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  in  more  Eastern 
markets  than  formerly.  An  ed¬ 
ucational  program  to  improve 
quality,  production,  harvest¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  produce  will  also  be 
undertaken. 

■ 

20,000  at  Ice  Show 

Chicago — The  SRO  sign  went 
up  at  Chicago  Stadium  Feb  14, 
when  approximately  20,000  per¬ 
sons  paid  up  to  $3.60  apiece  to 
witness  the  Chicago  Times  Nintt 
Annual  All-Star  Ice  Show.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  go  to  the  Times  Fund  for 
Hospitalized  Veterans. 


500,000  SUNDAY, 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRYGOODS  ASSN. 

recently  selected  3  of  Meridian’s  ALEX 
LOEB,  Inc.  ads  among  100  best  in  the  U.  S. 
last  year.  The  Meridian  Star  is  proud  of 
Alex  Loeb,  and  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
in  their  recognition. 

Aggressive  policies  have  made  Alex  Loeb 
Dept.  Store  a  big  factor  in  Meridian’s  fine 
market.  Retail  sales  in  Meridian  alone 
were  over  $30,000,000  last  year. 

ACTIVE— ISOLATED  MARKET 

That’s  the  Meridian  Market — ACTIVE  and 
ISOLATED.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to 
lend  advertisers  a  hand.  Get  more  sales  and 
more  profits  by  advertising  in  The  Star. 


MERIDIAN  STAR 


‘Tlia  Star  It  Mittittippi't  LARGEST  Slagl*  Nawtpapar  Ray  .  •  • 
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FINANCIAl  NEWS 
REPORTING 


THE 

DENVER  POST 


Financial  news  that  an  Empire  relies 
on— that's  the  kind  of  coverage 
found  in  the  financial  pages  of 
THE  DENVER  POST  under  Tom 
Walker.  Tom  Walker  has  been  a 
member  of  THE  DENVER  POST  staff 
since  December  of  1929.  His  work 
in  developing  accurate  financial 
news  and  news  sources,  plus  top 
wire  coverage  of  market  informa¬ 
tion,  have  made  THE  POST  the  out¬ 
standing  source  of  financial  news 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


**•  •CMMITT, 


and  RwblUhar 
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Pennsylvania 
Newsprint  Mill 
Study  Is  Asked 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  With  the 
prospect  of  100,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  available  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  the 
next  16  years,  possible  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newsprint  mill  in 
the  state  is  discussed  in  the 
PNPA  Bulletin,  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

An  article  by  David  A.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle,  urged  a  study  of  the 
paper  supply  problem  with  a 
view  to  operation  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mill. 

In  conjunction  with  Miller’s 
article,  the  Bulletin  carries  an 
especially  prepared  report  from 
the  State  Departm«it  of  Forests 
and  Waters  on  the  availability 
of  pulp  wood. 

'The  State  Department’s  report 
reads: 

“It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  wood  volume  in  living 
trees  that  measure  four  inches 
and  over  in  diameter  at  four 
and  one-half  feet  from  the 
ground  on  the  forest  areas  in 
Potter,  Tioga,  Clinton  and  Cam¬ 
eron  counties  at  present  is  ap¬ 
proximately  15,974,847  cords. 

“Approximately  32%  of  this 
wood  volume  is  on  State  Forest 
land  and  the  rest  on  private  land 
and  on  public  land  other  than 
State  Forest. 

“The  current  annual  wood 
growth  or  increment  in  the  four 
counties  is  considered  to  be 

908.899  cords. 

“The  State  Forests  in  the 
four  counties  listed  have  an 
estimated  annual  wood  growth 
of  approximately  290,848  cords. 

“The  current  annual  wood 
drain  for  various  wood  -  using 
industries  in  the  four  counties 
mentioned  is  approximately 
562,740  cords.  When  this 
amount  is  deducted  from  the 
estimated  annual  growth  of 

908.899  cords  it  leaves  a  resi¬ 
dual  annual  growth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  346,159  cords. 

“It  is  probable  that  10%  of 
the  total  15.974,847  cords  or 
1,597,434  cords  of  wood  suitable 
for  pulpwood  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  removed  in  improve¬ 
ment  cuttings  in  the  four  coun¬ 
ties. 

“If  it  were  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  voiume  of  stock  for 
pulpwood,  it  could  support  a 
pulpwood  mill  consuming  100,- 
000  cords  of  wo^  annually  for 
about  16  years  without  decreas¬ 
ing  the  growing  stock.” 


Planning  *48  Session 

Herbert  Peele,  publisher  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vance  and  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  H.  F.  Lafloon,  publisher 
of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune, 
as  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  which  is  to  meet  in 
North  Carolina  in  1948. 
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^liort  Raized 


THERE’S  big  pay  in  far-Alaskan 
weeklies,  reports  Jack  Hanley, 
San  Francisco  INS  Bureau  man¬ 
ager  who  accompanied  the  Army 
on  Operation  Frigid.  Carrie  Wil¬ 
bur,  weekly  publisher  at  Fair¬ 
banks,  makes  around  $1,200 
monthly — but  eggs  cost  $1.75  a 
dozen,  bread  is  85  cents  a  loaf, 
and  dishwashers  get  $500  a 
month. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  with  the 
UJS.S.  Little  Rock  on  a  train¬ 
ing  cruise  found  Capt.  H.  H. 
Smith-Hutton  unusually  co-op¬ 
erative.  While  the  photographers 
were  making  group  pictures  of 
the  reservists  aboard,  the  Skip¬ 
per  noticed  that  the  wind  and 
spray  caused  the  men  to  squint. 
He  had  the  course  of  the  ship 
altered. 

■ 

RIGHT  next  to  a  large  mortuary 
ad  in  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Valley  News  was  a  one-column 
ad,  with  12-point  black  border, 
reading: 

OBITUARY 

BENSON,  William  H..  1916 - .  not 

dead  ret,  but  darn  near  from  lookins 
for  an  apartment.  .  .  .  Bids  from  local 
mortuaries  wiO  be  accepted  unless 
living  quarters  are  soon  found. 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Records: 

Market  Scribe 
Sees  Backfire 
In  Union  Snits 


UNDER  “Automobiles  for  Sale” 
in  the  Greenville  (Pa.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Argus  appeared  this  unique 
oiler: 

10.37  CHEVROLET  coach  with  excel¬ 
lent  motor,  radio,  bath,  ras  and  hot 
water  heater,  6  new  tires. 

SIDE-BY-SIDE  headlines  in  the 
New  York  Sun  linked  two  un¬ 
related  news  items:  CEMETERY 
EXPANSION/HAMLET  MEL¬ 
ANCHOLY, 

n 

GHOSTS  took  over  the  United 
Press  radio  wire  recently, 
thus: 

WASHINGTON  —  President 
Roosevelt  will  speak  to  the  na¬ 
tion  Friday  night  in  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

■ 

3  Newsmen  on  Faculty 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. — Three 
newspapermen  have  been  added 
to  the  journalism  teaching  staff 
at  Michigan  State  College,  bring¬ 
ing  the  department  to  eight  full 
time  instructors.  Joseph  A.  Del 
Porto,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  professor; 
Don  J.  Gemmel,  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  la.,  and  Vernon  B. 
Bowen,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  in¬ 
structors. 


LET  US  BIND  TOUR  FILES 

OUB  FILES  ARB  CUSTOM  BUILT 
AMD  UNCONDinOMALLT 
OUABANTXED 

PBICB8  ON  RBQUBST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  lUINOIS 


Florida  Papers 
Bought  by  Perry 
Sought  by  40 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  John  H. 
Perry  has  purchased  his  25th 
Florida  newspaper  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  holdings  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  Palm  Beach 
Times  and  the  Sunday  Post- 
Times,  all  of  West  Palm  Beach 
(E&P,  Feb.  22). 

The  three  papers,  with  a 
three-story  modern  newspaper 
plant  and  other  valuable  real 
estate  in  downtown  West  Palm 
Beach,  were  acquired  at  a  price 
said  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  The  properties,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Barry  Shannon, 
were  appraised  at  $500,000  and 
more  than  40  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser.^  bid  on  them. 

Mr.  Perry  expects  the  papers 
will  carry  a  million  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year.  The  prop¬ 
erty  included  almost  $250,000  in 


bonds  and  accounts  receivable  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 

At  the  time  the  purchase  wai 
announced,  it  was  disclosed  that 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  attorney 
and  former  writer  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  would  be 
publisher.  Coe  immediately 
took  an  active  part  in  the 
papers  and  contributed  sev¬ 
eral  editorials  during  the  flr^ 
week. 

“Coe  looks  like  another  Wil- 
liam  Allen  White,”  Mr.  Perry 
said,  describing  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher. 

When  asked  if  he  was  through 
buying  Florida  newspapers,  Mr. 
Perry  said:  “Not  when  I  find 
a  valuable  one  like  that.”  He 
added  that  he  had  been  offered 
$200,000  profit  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  Mr.  Perry  paid 
cash  for  the  papers. 

( Oscar  G.  Davies  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
sold  the  Palm  Beach  News  to 
Mr.  Perry,  as  reported  in  EtP, 
Feb.  22,  page  72.) 


The  Times  Herald,  with  its  thorough  coverage  in  this 
53,429  ABC  City  Zone  far  outranks  metropolitan  papers 
coming  to  Norristown  ...  check,  ABC  figures  for  the  true 
facts  about  coverage  in  this  growing  market!  Buying 
decisions  are  made  in  the  home  ...  is  your  message 
reaching  these  readers? 


NORRISTOWN.^.! 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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gei  IllfS 


eat 


(Subsidiary  of  I'Mstman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—and  its  newspaper  application 


Save 


98% 


of  this  space 


. .  /^de-bulk”  your  files  with  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


If  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  floor  space, 
put  your  back  issues  on  microfilm .. .use  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service. 

They  will  then  take  up  only  2%  of  their  present  space, 
freeing  the  remaining  98%  for  any  use  you  select.  And. 
in  addition,  you  accomplish  these  other  things  . . . 

Make  reference  to  files  quick  and  easy. 

Protect  files  against  deterioration  .  .  .  tampering 
.  .  .  and  loss. 

Make  it  easier  for  libraries  to  maintain  complete 
files  of  your  paper— on  microfilm. 

From  even  this  brief  summary  you  can  understand  why 
more  and  more  leading  newspapers  use  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service . . .  what  it  means  in  terms  of  increased 
efficiency.  To  find  out  still  more  about  its  advantages 
...and  about  its  surprisingly  low  cost... write  us. 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsitliarv  of  Eastman  Rotlak  ('ompany) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO 


Radio  Log  Sold  as  Ad 
Nets  $7,000  a  Year 


W.  PALM  BEACH.  Fla.— Short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  has  resulted 
in  an  additional  revenue  of 
$7,000  a  year  for  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  Times. 

It  has  come  about  in  the  sale 


TODAY’S  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


M  tSr  •  Sc  ZS’rCmJwS'*  Mimt’MiJSw* 

U  PC  BEOBOOM  Bum 

BABCOCK'S  .. 


lllfc 


get  a  50%  readership  score. 

“The  result  was  that  the  entire 
program  space  of  10  column 
inches  was  sold  to  each  of  the 
seven  advertisers  called  upon  on 
a  one-day-per-week  basis  for  six 
months.  We  have  had  calls  from 
other  advertisers  asking  that 
they  be  permitted  to  participate, 

and  we  have  set  up  a  waiting  BOOK  REVIEW  TELEVISED 

“Thus  we  have  practically  in-  Television  Station  WBKB,  Chicago,  inspired  by  the  cover  review  in 
sured  this  as  a  paid  feature  with-  the  Chicogo  Sun's  Book  Week.  Sunday  supplement,  produced  a 
out  limit  as  to  time.  We  have  special  show  built  around  Kenneth  Roberts'  new  book,  “Lydia 

;apflia11v  ftirngwl  a  lloKllltv  {nt/\  «l_*t _ ** _ T  il  MpUa  vawsaw 


actually  turned  a  liability  into 
an  asset  and  where  this  radio 
program  heretofore  produced  no 
revenue  at  all,  it  will  now  net  us 
better  than  $7,000  a  year.” 


Bailey,"  using  Louis  Zara  (Left),  who  wrote  the  review,  and  RicWd 
Florsheim,  who  did  the  interpretative  illustration. 


Globe-Times 


has  facsimile  recording. 


The  logs  carry  listings  of  both  been  named  commercial  man-  Smith  Speaks,”  a  noonday  pro 


local  stations,  Columbia  and  ager  of  the  station. 
ABC,  and  one  Miami  station. 


gram  for  eight  years,  will  be 
offered  as  a  locally-sponsored 
show  by  Mutual  stations  begin- 


On  Station  Loos  Mutual  stations  begin 

Some  Notes  on  FM  Atlanta  JonrnaVs  WBS  has  23.  .  .  .  KOAD,  the 

DECLARING  the  radio  industry  teen  cited  by  the  National  - Herald, 

is  doing  everything  possible  Conference  of  Christians  and  worked  out  a  popular  music 

to  expedite  production  of  FM-  Jews  for  “promoting  better  hu-  (Continued  on  page  461 

AM  receivers,  directors  of  Radio  man  relations  and  national 


of  space  to  local  advertisers  for 
the  daily  radio  log. 

The  newspapers  first  notified 
local  stations  of  their  intention 
to  drop  the  logs  in  order  to  give 
the  space  to  news  matter.  The 
stations  were  told  they  could 
buy  the  same  amount  of  space 
and  it  would  be  taken  from  the 
advertising  ration. 

“Both  stations  refused,”  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Gene  Moore 
said,  “and  informed  us  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  force 
reinstatement  of  this  free  service 
on  their  behalf. 

Public  Misapprehended 

“We  had  a  rather  rough  time 
of  it  for  about  a  week,  but  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  public 
— at  least  90%  of  those  calling- 
had  been  under  the  impression 
that  this  service  was  being  paid 
for  by  the  stations. 

“Our  editorial  and  circulation 
depai’tments  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  have  these  pro¬ 
grams  reinstated  but  we  were 
committed  to  a  policy  and  de¬ 
cided  to  see  it  through. 

“After  the  heat  had  somewhat 
lessened,  the  radio  program 
space  was  turned  over  to  the 
display  department  for  a  try-out 
sale  on  a  six-months  basis.  Our 
solicitors  made  seven  calls  and 
us^  the  Continuing  Study  data 
which  shows  that  the  programs 


GEORGE  H.  JASPERT 

Rmdl»  CuntuHmnt 

iCtn  to  DOTTspoper  puMlMion  oooiimI 
m  tvnu-Mz  run  M  itAUoa  epm- 
«Rd  ■tnacaaent.  CIImuo  Ualtod  to 
Itar  BbrIaikI  and  Itlddla  Atlantia  atatac 

little  BnUdlBR  Boaton  16,  M«aa. 
Haneock  «B48 


AM  receivers,  directors  of  Radio  man  relations  and  national 
Manufacturers  Association  have  unity.”  .  .  .  Simultaneous  AM 
set  up  a  special  committee  to  FM  broadcasts  have  been 

prepare  a  “factual”  report  on  inaugurated  by  KOCS,  the  new 
FM  production.  Some  directors  Ontario  (Calif.)  Report  station 
asserted  that  ads  by  FM  stations,  which  represents  an  investment 
advising  the  public  not  to  buy  of  $500,000.  ...  A  500-foot  steel 
a  radio  unless  it  is  an  FM  set.  tower  for  WFMY,  the  Greens- 
are  having  a  harmful  effect  by  boro  (N.  C.)  News  FM  outlet,  is 
arousing  the  resentment  of  deal-  under  construction.  .  .  .  Herbert 
ers  who  have  few  FM-AM  re-  pede.  president  of  the  Elizabeth 
ceivers.  .  .  .  The  Westinghouse  city  (N.  C.)  Advance,  has  ap- 
Stratovision  Antenna  for  FM  for  a  500-watt  station.  .  .  . 

receivers  hM  been  put  on  the  when  the  blizzard  blanketed 
market  at  $9  95  retail.  .  .  .  RCA-  Milwaukee  area  recently, 

Victor  is  making  ^me  new  re-  Milwaukee  Journal  was  car- 
ceivers,  incorporating  FM,  to  -igd  four  miles  to  WTMJ  studios 
sell  from  $450  to  $525.  -  l^y  ^  champion  skier,  and  its 

How  WGPA  Got  Started  contents  were  broadest  in  three 
BECAUSE  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  ^0-»ninute  installments. 

Globe-Times  couldn’t  get  time  e-j 

on  a  network  to  broadcast  a  Business  aide 


(Continued  on  page  461 


Ullibjr.  •  .  •  BAA**  _  " 

and  FM  broadcasts  have  been  mBi  JjB 

inaugurated  by  K(XS,  the  new  ■  mU  mm 

Ontario  (CaliL)  Report  station  ■ 

which  represents  an  investment  H 

of  $500,000.  ...  A  500-foot  steel  ■  m  mm  m 

tower  for  WFMY,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  FM  outlet,  is  m  M 

under  construction.  .  .  .  Herbert  M 

Peele,  president  of  the  Elizabeth  IBH 
City  (N.  C.)  Advance,  has  ap-  M 

pli^  for  a  500-watt  station.  ...  B  B  ^BB  W  W  mm 
When  the  blizzard  blanketed 

the  Milwaukee  area  recently,  Valuable  Feature  Of  Tlw 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  was  car-  “  waiuowiw  rwatui  v  ui  im 

ried  four  miles  to  WTMJ  studios  I  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

by  a  champion  skier,  and  its 

contents  were  broadcast  in  three  j  If  you  want  prompt,  reliable  infoima- 


BECAUSE  the  Bethlehem  ( Pa. )  30-minute  installments.  tion  on  every  major  new  development 

Globe-Times  couldn’t  get  time  «  .  o  •  cj  regarding  Personal  Income  Taxee, 

on  a  network  to  broadcast  a  Business  ptde  Corporation  Taxes,  etc.,  you  shouW 

Yuletide  ceremony  linking  Beth-  DIRECTORS  of  Columbia  gfregt  Journal 

lehem.  Pa.  and  the  Holy  Land  Bmadcastmg  System  have  de-  business  news  in  The  Will 

a  few  years  ago,  General  Man-  dared  a  cash  dividend  of  50  Tji..rnui  niTTY 

ager  Holland  L.  Adams  decided  cents  a  share  on  A  and  B  stock.  Street  Journal  comes  to  you  DAILY, 
the  newspaper  should  have  its  payable  March  7.  Net  income  You  get  the  fastest  possible  warning 01 
own  station.  TTiat’s  the  main  for  1946  was  $5,796,900,  against  any  new  trend  that  may  affect  youi 
reason  why  WGPA  is  on  the  $5,345,641  in  1945.  .  .  .  Finch  |  business  and  personal  income.  You  get 
air  today,  he  stated  in  a  24-  Telecommunications,  Inc.  and  1  the  facts  in  time  to  take  whateverstepi 
page  tabloid  section  which  Automatic  Electric  Co.  of  Chi-  ,  1^0  needed  to  protect  your  interests, 
hailed  the  newcomer  recently,  cago  have  entered  into  an  or  to  seize  ouirklv  a  new  nro6t-makmi 
And  WGPA  started  right  out  agreement  whereby  the  latter  “ 

making  history.  It  recorded  the  will  manufacture  Finch  fac-  0PP<^'m>ty*  You  are  promptly  an 
Consecration  Service  of  a  Mo-  simile  equipment.  Capt.  W.  G.  H.  reliably  informed  on  every  major  new 
ravian  Bishop.  David  Knipe,  Finch  has  been  granted  a  patent  development  relating  to:  Taxes,  Labor, 


advertising 


of  the  covering  a  new  refinement  in 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  0.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


Everett  L.  DiUmrd—Cets.  Mgr> 


PORTER  BLOG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


N  refinement  in  Prices,  Materials,  WAA,  New  Legisla- 

-  I  tion,  Discoveries  in  Industry,  Business 

Z  P  C  ]  and  Market  Trends,  Foreign  Trade 

“  and  World  Events. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  com- 
.  .  plele  business  daily. .  .with  the  largest 

^  staff  of  writers  on  business  and  finan- 

cial  subjects . . .  and,  in  addition,  it  is 
»nt  Co.  the  only  business  paper  served  by  all 
four  big  press  associations.  Why  not 
try  it  for  the  next  3  months. . .  just  tear 
out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  check 
for  $6  and  mail.  Trial  subscription.. 
•DG-  $5  for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S. 

ITY.  MO.  and  Possessions).  Address:  The  Wall 

Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y.  EP  3-1 
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Frequency-Modulation  radio  reception  is  virtually  free  from  natural  static— even  thunderstorms  do  not  interrupt* 

FM  Radio^another  world  in  listening  pleasure! 


It’s  as  thougli  the  orchestra  were  right 
in  the  room  with  you  — and  the  room 
suspended  in  the  silence  of  space.  When 
you  listen  to  music  over  RCA  Victor 
FM,  you  hear  FM  at  its  finest. 

Natural  static  interference  ordinarily 
caused  hv  thunderstorms  does  not  mar 
FM  radio  reception.  You  are  in  a  differ¬ 
ent,  new  world  of  utter  quiet  where  you 
hear  only  the  lifelike  music.  Moreover, 
you  enjov  the  same  perfect  reception 
day  or  night. 

The  vast  experience,  research  and 
skills  at  RCA  Laboratories,  such  as 
aided  in  the  development  of  RCA  Victor 


FM,  are  constantly  applied  to  all  RCA 
products,  so  that  each  one  is  always  at 
the  top  of  its  field. 

And  when  you  buy  anything  bearing 
the  RCA  or  RCA  Victor  name— whether 
it’s  a  radio  (standard,  or  FM,  or  both), 
a  television  receiver,  Victrola  radio- 
phonograph,  a  phonograph  record  or  a 
radio  tube,  you  know  you  are  getting 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  that  science 
has  yet  achieved. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20  .  .  .  Listen  to  The 
RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundays,  2:00  P.M.,  East¬ 
ern  Time,  over  NBC.  “Vlclrola"  T>/(.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off. 


With  the  new  RCA  V'ictor  AM 
FM  sets  you’ll  hear  FM  radio— ani 
standard  AM  radio  tea),  at  thei 
finest.  .Ask  your  RCA  Victor  deale 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  fine  ne> 
Crestwood  series  of  Victrola  AM 
FM  radio-phonographs. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


N.  Y.  Picture  Editors 
Discuss  New  Camera 


10^  after  they  are  taken,  and,  if  ne- 

UNt  tM>  cessary,  shoot  them  again. 

For  syndicate  caption  writers 
\  who  frequently  do  their  work 

\  without  seeing  the  negatives 

lx/  describe,  the  camera  has 

- - •  rj'  an  obvious  advantage.  As  soon 

as  the  photographer  returns  to 
•om  office,  he  can  throw  a  fin- 

I  /  ished  print  on  the  caption  writ- 

***"'*‘\Vf*/  d®sk. 

■  Picture  editors  of  dailies,  not 

"**  "*“**" ‘*™**'™'  pressed  with  the  continual  dead- 

fmwun  (ffiO^«ou.or»otrt«*  «Mw  faced  by  syndicates,  are 

•fu.%  less  enthusiastic.  To  get  large 

The  Polaroid  Comoro  immediately  to  “play 

around  with,”  they  point  out 

print  one  minute  after  the  pic-  **  would  be  necessary  for 

hire  is  taken,  was  seen  by  many  „  photographers  to  carry 
of  the  editors,  if  the  new  de-  cameras,  too  bulky 

vice  measures  up  to  claims  of  routine  press  work.  They 

the  inventor,  Edwin  H.  Land,  question  whether  the  advantages 
president  of  the  Polaroid  Corp-  ^he  new  device  will  Justify  its 
oration.  eost. 

Others  predicted  that  for  press  Syndicate  men,  however,  are 
photography  the  camera  offers  hopeful  that  8x10  prints  can  be 
only  limited  possibilities,  far  produced  by  smaller  cameras 
less  “revolutionary”  than  those  that  the  new  process  can  be 
ascribed  to  it  by  a  program  of  installed  in  present  equipment, 
a  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society 

of  America  where  the  camera  Press  Nominees  Accepted 

Hmo  NEWSPAPERS  and  syndicates 

,  .  •  ♦  may  submit  nominations  for 

^P®*^**!  eqi^ment  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Press 
c-iirl  Association  of 

York  (E&P,  Feb.  22,  p.  52), 
the  committee  has  annoSnced! 
award  for  this  group  will  be 
through  pressure  ‘<for  public  recognition  of  the 

rolls  which  release  special  pro-  nrestige  honor  and  ideals  of 

cessing  chemicals.  Removed  Sess  DhotograDhv  bv  arsons 

*”**^*’  sandwlch  and  organizations.” 

if  separated  a  minute  later,  and 

Enrcltaent  Quote  Boosted 

aUve.  BY  CONDUCTING-  its  short 


Ralph  E.  Fornhom,  General  Electric  engineer,  waves  his  hand  to 
trip  the  relay  causing  a  1/10,000  second  flash  from  a  new  photofloih 
light.  Left  to  right.  Bill  Easton.  San  Francisco  Examiner;  A1  Ostrow, 
San  Francisco  News;  Famham;  Joe  Rucker.  News  Reeb  Eddie  Mui- 
phy,  San  Francisco  News;  and  F.  W.  Vail,  Pathe. _ 


year.  Kent  State  University  has  JJeW  CNPA  Aides 
announced  that  it  will  be  able  „  _  »  .  . 

to  accommodate  580  students  in-  B^NCiscc^Appointment 

stead  of  the  previous  enrollment  of  Harold  Schlotthauer  as  man- 
quota  of  300.  Applications  will  a^er  of  the  Calif orida  Newspap- 
be  accepted  until  Mar.  15  or  er  Publishers  As^clation  Indiu- 
until  the  new  limit  has  been  trial  Relations  ^reau  is  an- 
reached.  nounced  by  J.  Hart  Clinton,  Son 

One  section  of  the  course  is  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times,  bureau 
designed  for  specialized  prob-  chairman.  He  succeeds  Fred 
lems  of  the  professional  news-  Mannon,  who  resigns  to  a^ 
paper  photographer,  the  second  eept  a  position  with  Hea^ 


^  V  ■  ' 

55^  MORE 

Home  DeHi-ered 

CIRCULATION 
THAN  ALL 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEWSPAPERS 

Combined! 


ticable  for  special  events  like 
presidential  inaugurations.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  carry  process¬ 
ing  facilities  to  such  affairs,  the 
syndicate  men  explain,  and  even 
then,  there  is  a  lapse  of  from 
seven  to  eight  minutes  from  the 
time  the  picture  is  taken  until 
it  can  be  rolled  on  the  trans- 


AIFREO  O.  Hill,  PubUshtr 
C.  I.  EANES,  C«n*ral  Monagtr 
DON  McKAr,  local  AdvtrHiing  Monogw 
Natioiully  Rtprescnitd  by  Story,  Brooki  t  Fiolnr 


the  winners  of  the  Eighth  Annnal  Editor  &  Pnblisher 

News  Pictnre  Contest 


Ones  GraUex-made  cameras  have  conclusively  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  prize-winning, 

story-selling,  paper-selling  pictures  under  all  conditions— day  or  night! 

In  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  war— 1936-1942— a//  but  one  of  the  prize-pictures  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  News  Picture  Contests  were  Graflex-made.  The  record  so  far— including  this  latest  1947 
contest— shows  a  total  of  51  of  53  prizes  going  to  pictures  made  with  Grallex  or  Speed  Graphic 
American-made  cameras! 

No  wonder  they  are  preferred  by  photographers  who  are  set  on  obtaining  only  the  finest— the 
greatest— news  pictures ...  and  publishers  who  want  circulation.  In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom, 
Graflex,  Inc.  presents  to  each  of  the  winners  the  Graflex  Award  (shown  above,  twice  actual  size)  — 
a  gold,  diamond-studded  watch  charm. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 


ARNOLD  HARDY 
Free-lance  photographer  —  First 
Prize  winner  for  his  “Leaping  to 
Death”  picture  taken  at  Atlanta  ho¬ 
tel  fire.  Miniature  Speed  Graphic. 


FRANK  Q.  BROWN 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Speed  Graphic 

HOWARD  SHIRKCY 
Detroit  Times 
Speed  Graphic 


DOMINIC  UGATO 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  —  Second 
Prize  for  picture  of  “Striker 
Downed”  in  Pennsylvania  uprising. 
Speed  Graphic. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Listed  Alphabetically 

HELEN  BRUSH 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Speed  Graphic 

ED  SMITH 
Chicago  Times 
Speed  Graphic 


J.  ROYCE  ELUNGTON 
Free-lance  photographer  —  wins 
Third  Prize  for  dramatic  picture  of 
a  suicide  leap— “10  Seconds  From 
Eternity”;  with  B2  Agfa. 


CHARLES  CORTE 
Acme  Newspictures 
Speed  Graphic 

BILL  WASILEVICH 
Acme  Newspictures 
Speed  Graphic 
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GETS  GREAT  PICTURES 


N.  Y.  Lawmakers  Aim 
Bill  at  Spicy  Film  Ads 


I  ALBANY,  N.  Y. — The  New  York 

Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
which  would  empower  the  State 
Education  Department  to  censor 
all  types  of  advertising  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 

The  Joint  bills  now  before 
Governor  Dewey,  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Malcom 
Wilson  and  Senator  William  F. 
Condon,  both  of  Westchester. 
They  amend  the  education  law 
by  providing  that  not  only  shall 
every  motion  picture  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  state  before  a  license 
is  issued  for  it  to  be  shown,  as 
.  ia  the  past,  but  also  that  “any 
'  advertising  of  such  motion  pic¬ 
ture  film”  shall  be  examined. 

The  bills  further  provide  that 
no  person  or  corporation  shall 
exhibit  any  advertising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  motion  picture 
film  that  is  “obscene,  indecent, 
inunoral,  inhuman,  sacrilegious, 
or  of  such  character  that  its  ex¬ 
hibition  would  tend  to  corrupt 
morals  or  incite  to  crime.” 

The  latter  portion  of  the  bill 
formerly  applied  only  to  poster 
displays  and  similar  devices.  As 
amended,  the  section  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  newspaper  ads. 

Obscene  advertising,  under  the 
proposal  would  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  to  revoke  a  permit  for 
display  of  the  picture  concerned. 


No  provision  is  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
advertising  would  be  submitted 
for  censorship. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial 
this  week  urged  Governor 
Dewey  veto  the  measure,  saying : 

“Clearly  this  bill  attempts  to 
introduce  an  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  Under  its  terms  the  most 
innocent  motion  picture  could 
be  suppressed  by  the  Regents,  or 
their  representatives,  if  it  were 
advertised  in  what  they  consid¬ 
ered  too  spicy  a  manner. 

“If  this  principle  is  sound  for 
motion  pictures  it  is  also  sound 
for  stage  plays  and  for  books. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  sound  in  any  field 
of  advertising  it  is  sound  in  all 
fields.  We  do  not  suppose  Mr. 
Wilson  intended  to  introduce  a 
general  censorship  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  possibly  a  general 
censorship  of  news  and  comment 
to  follow,  but  he  is  on  the  way. 

“Mr.  Wilson  and  those  who  so 
lightheartedly  voted  for  his  pro¬ 
posal  should  understand  that  re¬ 
spectable  newspapers,  which 
means  most  newspapers,  already 
have  two  good  reasons  for  being 
careful  as  to  the  advertising  they 
will  accept.  One  is  their  own 
sense  of  decency.  The  other  is  a 
desire  to  avoid  offending  their 
readers. 

“If  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  fellow- 


legislators  could  see  the  adver¬ 
tising  that,  for  these  reasons,  is 
not  printed  they  might  realize 
that  this  bill  is  not  only  danger¬ 
ous  but  unnecessary.  We  hope 
Mr.  Dewey  will  look  into  the 
matter  and  exercise  his  veto 
power.” 

Veto  also  was  urged  by  Roger 
N.  Baldwin,  director,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  L.  Ernst,  counsel  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
They  criticized  the  bill  as  “un¬ 
reasonable  and  probably  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  penalizing  a  film 
not  for  its  content  but  for  col¬ 
lateral  matter.” 

“Offending  matter  should  be 
handled  by  prosecution  not  cen¬ 
sorship,”  they  wrote  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  “and  if  not  actionable, 
should  not  be  otherwise  con¬ 
trolled.” 

■ 

Buy  Script  Magazine 

Los  Angeles  —  Robert  L. 
Smith,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  and  Ralph 
K.  Davies,  former  executive 
viceprcsident  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  have  bought 
Script  magazine.  Jim  Felton, 
formerly  of  the  Daily  News  and 
more  recently  an  editor  of  Time, 
will  be  editor. 


Chart  Aids  Boy  Scouts 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
asked  Chicago  Sun  artist  Tom 
Barrett  to  donate  his  original 
drawing  of  the  Boy  Scout  Graph- 
ichart  to  the  organization. 


Liquor  Industry  I 
Gets  Plan  for 
Anti-Dry  Ads 

A  program  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  combat  “misrep^^ 
sentations"  of  prohibition  advo¬ 
cates  was  offer^  to  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  last  week  by 
Walter  M.  Swertfager,  head  ol 
the  Swertfager  advertising 
agency. 

In  a  presentation  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  Licensed  Beverage 
Industries,  the  liquor  men’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  organization,  Mr. 
Swertfager  said  ads  in  down-ti 
earth  language,  placed  in  dailies 
and  weeklies  throughout  the 
country,  would  provide  the 
strongest  means  of  fighting  the 
drys  on  the  community  level. 

To  Answer  'Lies' 

Suggested  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  “Answering  the  Lies  of 
the  Drys.” 

The  advertising  campaign,  if  ' 
adopted,  is  expected  to  cost  well 
over  $1,000,000.  It  would  be  the 
industry's  most  powerful  effort 
to  date  in  its  battle  against  the 
expanding  activities  of  anti¬ 
liquor  forces. 

During  the  past  year,  on  vari-  i 
ous  fronts,  most  of  the  drys’  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  directed  chiefly 
against  liquor  advertising.  'I^e 
industry  is  alarmed  also  by  the 
fact  that  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  communities  have  ■ 
been  adopting  prohibition  laws. 


The  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer 
Has  The  Largest  Circulation 
EVER  Attained  By  ANY 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 

*  Sunc/ax  C/rcu/otfon  —  ABC 

•  •  •  Publisher's  Statement,  Sept.  30,  7946 
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DUPLEX 

UNITUBULA 

PRESS 

COLOR  on  any  page  with  minimum  plating. 

Pages  by  "2s”  to  press  capacity. 

Top  speeds  with  full  page  capacity. 

Units  can  be  operated  in  any  combination. 

No  difficult  web  leads — full  view  registering. 

Units  can  be  arranged  to  fit  various  requirements 
and  space  availabilities. 


We  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  Unitubulor 
—  write  or  wire  today  —  our  engineers  are  ready 
now  to  discuss  your  needs. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Builder  of  the  Worlds  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Washington  Straat,  Chicago  500  Fifth  Avonua,  Naw  York 


MOST 
FLEXIBLE 
PRESS 
IN  THE 
STEREO 
FIELD 
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Shaw  Retires 
As  Drama  Critic 
On  Detroit  FP 

Detroit,  Mich. — After  46  years 
as  drama  critic  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Len  G.  Shaw,  75, 
has  stepped  aside  to  become 
critic  emeritus. 

He’s  one  of  the  two  drama 
critics  whose  Free  Press  careers 


Bower  Show 


covered  78  years.  ‘The  story  is 
one  of  the  most  unusual  in 
American  Journalism. 

George  Pomeroy  Goodale  was 
the  original  Free  Press  drama 
critic.  He  stayed  on  the  Job  50 
years.  He  was  Joined  by  Mr. 
Shaw  during  his  32nd  year  on 
the  Job.  Counting  the  years  they 
worked  together,  they  spent  06 
years  recording  the  passing 
show  in  Detroit  for  Free  Press 
readers.  Each  was  the  dean  of 
his  generation  of  critics. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  future  contribution 
to  the  Free  Press  will  consist 
of  articles  reviewing  five  de¬ 
cades  of  the  theater  in  Detroit. 

He  quit  with  the  boast  of  hav¬ 
ing  established  a  record  of  sorts: 
“1  have  worn  out  more  theater 
seats  than  any  otter  person." 

His  love  of  the  theater  began 
early.  At  10  he  skipped  school 
to  peddle  handbills  for  a  long- 
forgotten  play,  "Alvin  Joslin.” 
That  same  love  was  there  when 
he  began  work  at  15  as  a  printer 
and  became  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Dramatic  News  so 
he  could  go  freely  to  the  theater. 

Mr.  Shaw  arrived  on  the  Free 
Press  in  1901  to  begin  work  as 
a  City  Desk  general  assignment 
reporter.  Two  hours  after  re¬ 
porting  for  duty  he  was  covering 
a  vaudeville  show  because 
Goodale  was  ill  that  day. 

Succeeding  him  will  be  Miss 
Helen  Bower,  Free  Press  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  and  literary  critic. 
■ 

Foreign  Language 
Papers  Exceed  1,000 

Lakx  Success,  L.  I. — ^All  but 
six  or  seven  of  the  55  members 
of  the  United  Nations  can  find 
publications  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  United  States,  Reid 
Lewis,  executive  director  of  the 
Common  Council  for  American 
Unity,  declared  recently  in  an 
address  opening  an  exhibition 
of  foreign  language  newspapers 
at  UN  headquarters  here. 

Foreign  language  publications 
in  the  United  States  today  num¬ 
ber  more  than  1,000  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  he  said,  adding 
that  more  than  one-quarter  <rf 
these  are  published  in  New 
York  City.  In  all,  39  different 
languages  are  r^rescnted. 
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No  AdvertisiDg 
SUNDAY-FEB.  23 


DUE  TO  SHOBTAGE  OF  PAPEB 


SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

This  announcement  appeared  in 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer.  Others  {ust  like  it  ran 
in  scores  oi  newspapers  recently. 

Loeb  and  Davis  Head 
Negro  Paper  Groups 

Drafting  of  constitutions  lor 
the  new  editorial  and  advertis 
ing  societies  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Akssociation 
was  completed  recently  at  a 
meeting  in  Detroit.  The  con¬ 
ference  also  appointed  commit¬ 
tees  to  work  out  a  program  to 
obtain  admission  for  association 
representatives  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  galleries,  as  well  as 
formulating  plans  for  Negro 
Newspaper  Week  broadcasts. 

Charles  Loeb,  Cleveland  Call 
and  Post  news  editor,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Negro 
editorial  society  and  Dowdal  H. 
Davis,  Kansas  City  Call  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  named  head 
of  the  advertising  group, 
a 

Belair  Named  Head 
Oi  White  House  Corps 

Washington  —  The  group  of 
newswriters  on  the  Executive 
Mansion  "run”  have  announced 
their  selections  for  offices  in  the 
White  House  Correspondents’ 
Association  for  1947. 

They  are  Felix  Belair.  Jr., 
New  York  Times,  who  succeeds 
Edward  T.  Folliard,  Washington 
Post,  as  president;  Ernest  B. 
Vaccaro,  Associated  Press,  vice- 
president;  Paul  Wooton,  New 
Orleans  Times  -  Picayune,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer, 
a 

Censored  Stories  Told 

"Deadline  Delayed,"  a  book 
written  by  members  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  and  featuring 
stories  that  were  formerly  cen¬ 
sored,  will  be  released  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  March  4. 


Stoii  Shakeup 
Affects  Many 
On  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. — The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  staff  reorganization  on 
the  Denver  Post  in  30  years  has 
been  announced  by  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher,  and 
Alexis  McKinney,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

McKinney  was  named  to  the 
editorship  by  Hoyt,  when  phy¬ 
sicians  ordered  Lawrence  Mar¬ 
tin.  M.  E.  since  1936,  to  take  an 
extended  rest  after  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness.  McKinney  holds  the  post, 
as  do  all  others  in  the  key  Jobs 
announced  in  the  reorganization, 
in  an  acting  capacity,  Hoyt  em¬ 
phasized. 

Gene  Lowall,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  was  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  and  Ed  Dooley 
was  named  news  editor,  to  func¬ 
tion  in  an  executive  capacity 
over  make  up,  news  play,  and 
pictures. 

McKinney  declared  that  shake 
up  was  planned  with  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind: 

1.  To  put  “top  men  in  top 
places  "  on  the  staff,  so  that  the 
best  of  each  individual's  ability 
can  be  utilized. 

2.  To  provide  an  available 
emergency  replacement,  or  un¬ 
derstudy,  for  each  key  person, 
so  that  in  cases  of  illness  or  va¬ 
cations,  the  staff  does  not  re 
quire  emergency  reorganization. 

3.  To  insure  a  five-day,  40- 
hour  week,  without  overtime. 


except  in  extreme  emergencleg, 

Don  Davis,  veteran  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  returned  to  the  Post 
from  service  in  the  Far  East 
about  a  year  ago,  was  promoted 
to  chief  assistant  city  editor. 
Heber  Smith,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk,  was  made  assistant 
city  editor,  to  backstop  Davis. 

William  (Bill)  Beardshear,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Post 
for  16  years,  was  named  head  of 
the  copy  desk.  Karl  Lee,  vet¬ 
eran  Sunday  editor,  was  made 
farm  editor,  and  James  Hale, 
who  has  been  serving  as  picture 
editor,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  desk. 

Oscar  Liden,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  goes  to  the  picture  editor’s 
desk.  Two  reporters.  Frank  Jeff¬ 
ries  and  Alex  Murphee,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  copy  desk  rim.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  said  the  latter  move  was 
in  line  with  Hoyt's  belief  that 
all  regular  staff  men  should 
.serve  a  time  on  the  desk  . 

Two  men  were  named  to  the 
rewrite  desk — the  first  time  that 
the  Post  has  had  full  time  re¬ 
write  men.  They  are  Charles 
O'Brien  and  Robert  Stapp.  A 
business  run,  wtih  Robert  Mur¬ 
ray,  formerly  on  the  War  Assets 
Administration  Denver  staff  as 
reporter,  has  been  added.  Mur¬ 
ray  will  understudy  Thomas 
Walker,  financial  editor. 

Three  staff  members  were 
dropped  in  the  shake-up.  Itte 
acting  M.  E.  said  this  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  policy  that 
guild  rates  will  be  paid  with  the 
understanding  that  staffmen  azui 
women  are  worth  the  new  mln- 
imums.  The  new  top  for  five- 
year  men  is  $75. 
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His  genius  gave  wings  to  words 


This  year  marks  the  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Bell’s  birth  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  March  3,  1847.  From 
early  youth,  he  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  aiding  the  hard  of  hearing. 
He  became  a  teacher  of  "visible 
speech”  when  18  years  old. 

This  work  led  to  experiments 
with  "telegraphing”  sound,  out  of 
^ch,  in  1876,  came  his  greatest 
invention — the  telephone. 

Dr.  Bell  was  a  great  humanitarian 
as  well  as  a  great  scientist.  His  ac¬ 
complishments — in  aiding  the 
4(af,  in  communications,  in  avia¬ 
tion  and  other  fields — were  out¬ 
standing.  His  rich  life — which  had 
an  incalculably  great  influence  on 
the  world — came  to  an  end  on 
August  2,  1922. 


It  was  an  historic  moment.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  telephone  had  just  spoken 
its  first  words — "Mr  Watson,  come  here,  I 
want  you!" 

That  evening  in  Boston — March  10, 1876 
— Dr.  Bell’s  crude  instrument  transmitted 
his  voice  only  to  the  next  room.  But  out  of 
it  was  destined  to  come  a  whole  new  era — 
the  era  of  quick,  easy  nation-wide  tele¬ 
phony,  of  radio  telephony  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  of  talking  pictures,  voice  and  music 
reproduction  systems  and  electrical  aids 
for  the  hard  of  hearing.  Few  inventions 
have  played  a  greater  part  in  shaping  the 
world  we  live  in! 

Since  1877 — just  one  year  after  Bell’s 


long  experimentation  was  crowned  with 
success — it  has  been  Western  Electric’s 
privilege  to  help  carry  forward  his  great 
idea  which  gave  wings  to  words.  In  that 
year  Western  Electric  made  its  first  tele¬ 
phone.  More  than  45,000,000  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  —  over  4,000,000  in  1946  alone. 

Today,  from  coast  to  coast,  in  factories, 
offices,  distributing  houses  and  central 
office  installation  crews,  there  are  more 
than  110,000  Western  Electric  workers. 
Imbued  with  the  Bell  System  spirit  of  ser¬ 
vice,  they  are  helping  to  provide  equip¬ 
ment  in  record  quantities  to  meet  tele¬ 
phone  needs  far  beyond  any  envisioned  by 
the  inventor. 
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The  Hearst  JVews^ 


Red  Fascism  li 
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I)ers  on  the  subject  of 

n  the  U.S.A. 

I 

ON  JANUARY  6,  1935,  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED  THE  TEXT  OF 
A  RADIO  ADDRESS-“GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PROLETARIAT"- BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

IN  THE  COURSE  OF  WHICH,  MR.  HEARST  SAID— 

“Well,  citizens  of  free  America,  do  we 
want  the  cruel  class  rule  of  the  proletariat 
in  our  country? 

'  “Do  we  want  a  dictatorship  based  upon 

I  force  and  limited  by  no  kind  of  law  and 
[  absolutely  no  rule? 

“Do  we  want  to  see  the  violent  over- 
!  throw  of  the  entire  traditional  social  order? 

“Do  any  genuinely  American  workers 
want  to  see  the  American  working  class  led 
towards  revolutionary  class  struggles? 

“Do  our  farmers  want  to  be  starved  to 
death  to  support  a  red  army,  a  blood-stained 
army  which  will  murder  them? 

“Do  our  competent  business  men,  who 
have  built  the  wealth  of  this  nation,  want 
to  be  plundered  and  driven  out  of  business 
by  a  thriftless  and  shiftless  crew  of  organ¬ 
ized  incompetents? 

“Do  our  orderly  political  leaders  want  to 


be  replaced  by  a  revolutionary  band  of 
ruthless  assassins? 

“Does  anybody  want  the  bloody  despot¬ 
ism  of  Communism  in  our  free  America 
except  a  few  incurable  malcontents,  a  few 
sap-headed  college  boys  and  a  few  un¬ 
balanced  college  professors,  who  teach  the 
young  and  inexperienced  that  the  robbery 
and  rapine  of  Communism  is — God  save 
the  mark — ideology?” 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  know  that  the  Red 
5th  Column  has  infiltrated  our  labor  unions, 
our  colleges,  even  the  upper  levels  of  our 
government  in  Washington  to  a  degree  that 
would  shock  and  alarm  the  average  American. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to  fight 
Communism  and  every  other  ism  that  preaches 
the  overthrow  of  free  government  in  America. 


■  OITOR  ft  PUBLISMIR  fM>  March  1.  1947 


I  SENATE  HEARINGS 

THE  SENATE  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings  begin  Tuesday,  March  4,  and 
the  Senators  are  going  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  by  hearing  from  a  small  publisher. 
That’s  the  way  it  should  be.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Committee  is  supposed  to  be  probing 
the  problems  of  the  small  publishers  it  is 
proper  that  one  of  the  species  should  lead 
off.  Ed  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Transylvania  Times  at  Brevard,  N.  C.,  is  a 
logical  first  witness. 

The  Sub-Committee  under  Senator  Cape- 
hart  which  will  conduct  the  hearings,  has 
decided  first  to  concentrate  on  the  news¬ 
print  situation  leaving  the  overall  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  publishers  until  later.  That 
is  also  wise  planning  due  to  the  current 
newsprint  emergency  caused  by  the  box 
car  shortages  in  Canada  which  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  general  newsprint  picture. 

We  don’t  know  what  conclusions  or  rec¬ 
ommendations  the  Senators  might  arrive 
at  after  hearing  its  witnesses.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  healthy  for  a  complete  airing  of 
all  small  publishers'  problems,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  newsprint,  because  of  the 
confused  and  cloudy  arguments  that  have 
come  forth,  some  of  them  from  sources 
completely  unconnected  with  newspaper 
publishing  operations.  It  is  high  time  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

While  the  Senators  are  on  the  subject  of 
newsprint,  we  think  they  ought  to  call  in 
a.s  witnesses  some  of  the  paper  jobbers  that 
supply  small  publications.  We  haven’t 
seen  any  of  their  names  on  the  witness  list. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  some 
small  publications,  for  instance  in  New 
York,  are  being  charged  $125  per  ton  for 
newsprint,  and  are  unable  to  get  the  same 
tonnage  as  last  year  even  though  their  sup¬ 
pliers  have  not  been  cut  by  the  mills. 

Granted,  these  dealers  have  the  legal 
right  to  dispose  of  their  paper  wherever 
and  at  whatever  price  they  wish.  But  an 
investigation  might  correctly  place  the 
blame  for  the  newsprint  diflSculties  of 
many  small  publishers.  Testimony  of  man¬ 
ufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  should 
pretty  well  round  out  the  picture. 


UN  GETS  BYRON  PRICE 

THE  UNITED  Nations  and  Trygve  Lie,  Its 
Secretary  General,  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  selection  of  Byron  Price 
as  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Admin¬ 
istrative  and  Financial  Affairs.  We  can 
think  of  no  better  man  for  the  executive 
directorship  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  his  long  prewar  association  with 
the  AP,  Mr.  Price  proved  himself  an  able 
and  competent  newsman  and  executive. 
During  his  wartime  role  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship  he  won  the  respect, 
confidence  and  admiration  of  all  newspa¬ 
permen  and  leaders  in  all  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  for  his  fair  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  censorship  code,  his  unceas¬ 
ing  vigilance  In  guarding  military  secrets, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  eager  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  free  press. 

The  United  Nations  has  gained  a  man  of 
tried  and  tested  ability,  and  world  journal¬ 
ism  now  has  a  friend  and  champion  in  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  world  organization. 


EDlTg^IAL 


This  is  a  faithful  Saying,  and  these  things  1 
will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they 
which  have  believed  in  Cod  might  be  careful 
to  maintain  good  works.  These  things  are 
good  and  profitable  unto  men. — Titus,  HI;  8. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE— 
AND  SUPPLY 

BECAUSE  of  the  currency  being  given  to 
charges  of  "monopoly  ”  and  "price  fix¬ 
ing  practices"  of  newsprint  manufacturers 
we  feel  constrained  to  reemphasize  here 
the  facts  outlined  in  this  week’s  "Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty”  which  gives  the  lie  to  such 
assertions. 

From  early  1942  to  July,  1946,  the  price 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  States,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  was  produced,  was  under 
control  of  the  OPA.  Successive  increases 
in  price  during  that  time  were  permitted 
by  OPA  after  Canadian  and  U.  S.  pro¬ 
ducers  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  providing  information  on  which  to  base 
an  increase.  Near  the  end  of  the  bureau’s 
administration  the  manufacturers  stated 
they  needed  $80  per  ton  to  operate  at  a 
profit  and  to  prevent  diversion  of  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  to  other  markets  where  prices 
were  higher.  It  was  believed  by  many 
publishers  that  OPA  would  raise  the  price 
to  that  amount. 

However,  OPA  raised  the  ceiling  on 
newsprint  to  $85  per  ton  and  there  it  has 
stayed  for  the  last  8  months. 

■The  price  of  newsprint  has  not  been 
“fixed"  by  anyone  in  the  last  six  years 
except  the  OPA. 

As  for  the  present  supply,  the  outlook 
is  not  as  black  as  it  was  painted  last  week 
when  dispatches  from  Canada  said  seven 
mills  were  shut  down  because  of  the  box 
car  shortage.  Nevertheless,  the  picture 
is  not  bright  as  one  mill  has  been  closed 
and  others  are  threatened  with  suspension 
as  their  storage  facilities  become  jammed 
and  they  cannot  ship  their  regular  tonnage 
output. 

With  2600  empty  box  cars  needed 
weekly  to  load  newsprint  shipments  in 
Eastern  Canada  It  is  estimated  that  only 
a  few  more  than  1,000  cars  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  last  week.  At  that  rate  less 
than  one  half  of  the  allotment  to  U.  S. 
publishers  from  those  mills  can  be  placed 
In  transit. 

Publishers  of  all  newspapers,  large  and 
small,  must  watch  consumption  closely 
until  the  current  emergency  is  over.  Ex¬ 
travagant  use  now  could  bring  a  threat 
of  suspension  to  publishers  who  live  from 
one  shipment  to  the  next. 


T  AD  CENSORSHIP 

■  I  ^  NEW  YORK’S  Governor  Dewey  has  before 
him  a  bill  which  would  empower  the 
State  Education  Department  to  censor  all 
types  of  motion  picture  advertising.  It 
should  be  vetoed. 

Assemblyman  Wilson  and  State  Senator 
Condon  introduced  the  joint  bills  which 

#were  passed  by  the  legislature  and  await 
Governor  Dewey’s  .signature.  The  measure 
continues  the  licensing  system  for  pictures 
whereby  any  film  can  be  denied  a  license 
if  all  or  any  part  of  it  is  found  to  be  “ob- 
tings  1  scene,  indecent,  immoral,  inhuman,  sac- 
t  they  rilegious  or  of  such  character  that  its  ex- 
»reful  hibition  would  tend  to  corrupt  morals  or 
gs  are  incite  to  crime.”  In  addition,  the  advertis- 

III;  8.  ing  of  the  picture  is  to  be  examined  by  the 

Board  of  Regents  which  can  refuse  or  re¬ 
voke  the  license  if  such  advertising  seems 
to  fit  the  adjectives  quoted  above. 

Under  this  principle,  which  never  before 
'en  to  has  been  accepted,  the  most  innocent  pic- 

e  fix-  ture  production  can  be  suppressed  by  the 

turers  state  if  its  advertising  is  frowned  upon.  It 
here  disregards  completely  the  efforts  of  most 
‘Shop  respectable  publications  to  police  their 
»  such  own  advertising  columns.  It  leaves  only 
a  short  step  to  the  censorship  of  literature 
price  drama  through  the  same  advertising 

I  mat-  dodge.  If  it  is  applicable  to  one  form  of 
under  advertising  it  is  sound  for  all  advertising, 
'eases  ^  dangerous  precedent  leading  toward 

nitted  eventual  censorship  of  news  and  comment. 

pj.Q.  If  state  authorities  have  the  power  to 
‘xtent  censor  what  appears  in  one  column  of  a 
i  base  newspaper,  the  material  in  adjoining  col- 
reau’s  umns  is  easy  prey, 

stated  Censorship,  in  any  form,  begets  more 
g  censorship.  It  is  a  power  that  fosters  a  lust 
sider-  power. 

prices  ^  dangerous  legislation  deserving 

many  Governor  Dewey’s  sharp  veto. 

MOSCOW  FIASCO 

g  on  A  DISPATCH  from  Moscow,  reprinted  in 
t  has  ^  week,  expressed  the  hope  that 

the  Soviets  might  increase  the  quotas  for 
been  newsmen  attending  the  forthcoming  meet- 

years  ‘>^8  oi  Foreign  Ministers  there.  It  reported 
the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  delay 
tlook  Russian  government,  in  replying  to 

week  State  Department  note  requesting  ad¬ 

mission  of  more  than  20  newsmen,  is  due 

36V6U 

to  the  Russians’  efforts  to  uncover  more 
cture  accommodations. 

losed  That’s  nice  wishful  thinking  and  we  will 
^  be  surprised  if  the  Soviets  are  concerned 

.  one  iota  about  the  requests  or  desires  of 

nmed  .  , 

foreign  newspapermen. 

*  What’s  more,  the  conference  opening 
date  is  only  about  10  days  away  and 
‘eded  neither  diplomatic  delegations  nor  corre- 
spondents  have  received  their  necessary 
only  visas  to  enter  Russia.  Why? 

One  thing  is  certain:  this  home-and- 
!  less  home  series  of  meetings  has  not  proved  to 
S.  be  reciprocally  satisfactory  to  newspaper- 
laced  meji  or  the  people  of  the  world  who  are 
entitled  to  read  and  hear  about  them.  Un- 
»  and  less  Moscow  will  provide  detailed  assur- 
osely  ance  for  better  treatment  of  correspon- 
Ex-  dents  at  future  meetings,  the  Foreign  Min- 
hreat  isters  should  meet  in  places  where  freedom 
from  of  information  is  standard  practice  and  no 
assurances  are  necessary. 
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iof  the  Clarksville  (Tex.)  Times. 

Matthew  McBryde  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 

Chester  A.  Rose,  Sr.,  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord  advertising  staff,  has  been 
named  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  George  Lemons,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  papers, 
who  has  been  handling  the  local 
manager’s  duties  in  addition  to 
those  of  ad  director. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Her  aid- Journal,  has  been  named 
on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
new  Spartanburg  Inter-Club 
Council,  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  the  city’s  civic 
clubs.  Mr.  Gwynne  also  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  1947  director  of 
the  Spartanburg  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

W.  Van  Person,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
RM  Sun-Gazette,  has  been  awarded 
,  ,  ihe  Garrett  Cochran  post,  Amer- 

Dlantry  Legion  citation  for  out- 

®  '  ^  *  standing  community  service.  He 
has  just  completed  a  term  as 
chief-  president  of  the  Community 
WalL  Chest  and  prior  to  that  served 
execu-  two  years  as  president  of  the 
Community  Trade  Association. 

Carlos  M. 

Hatcher  has 
been  appointed  i 

advertising  and  /  , 

sales  promotion  f 
manager  of  Un-  ; 

iversal  Cooler  I 

Division  Inter-  Vlim  9 
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harry  J.  elder,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Star  Journal  and 
recently  Western  manager  of  the 
Star  Journal,  Jamaica  (N.  Y.) 
Press  and  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance,  has  returned  to  the 
^uth  as  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  For 
seven  years  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News  before  coming  to 
New  York. 

Paul  C.  Kennerly,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Holdenville 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  assistant  publisher.  He 
will  continue  to  head  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  presented  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Children 
Award  for  1946  by  the  Foster 
Parents’  Plan  for  War  Children 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Europe. 

C.  Neill  Baylor,  for  26 
years  editor  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald-Mail  com¬ 
pany  by  the  board  of  directors. 


SPARKS  PAGE  1 
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LUCKY  LUCIANO 
KICKED  OUT  OF 
CUBA  AFTER  BEING 
EXPOSED  BY  RUARK 
IN  HIS  REGULAR 
COLUMN! 


rig  booted  out  of  Cuba,  where 

/iy  celebrities.  ' 

The  crackdown  followed  disclo- 
by  Robert  Ruark.^HMi^ 
a^rviumnist.  thal^'**~ 


A  native  of  Charles  Town,  W.  •— — —  — 

Va.,  he  has  been  in  the  news- 

paper  business  for  35  years  in  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  alter  serv- 
Magerstown.  Joseph  M.  Harp,  a  Navy, 

member  of  the  Morning  Her-  Lloyd  Gregory,  general  man- 
aid  staff  since  1926,  succeeds  ager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
Mr.  Baylor  as  editor.  Mr.  Harp  received  a  certificate  of  achieve- 
has  served  as  city  editor  and  as-  ment  for  his  paper  from  the 
listant  editor  of  the  Herald.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for 


In  The  Business  Office 


Jbse  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  has 
granted  a  $50,000  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  $5,000  a  year  for  individual 
graduate  scholarships  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ernest  W.  Lawson,  publisher 
rad  general  manager  of  the 
bynn  (Mass.)  Evening  Item, 
was  acclaimed  Lynn’s  “Man  of 
we  Year”  at  a  Brotherhood 
Week  ceremony  Feb.  20.  He  was 
cited  for  his  efforts  to  better 
inter-faith  relations  and  for  his 
charitable  endeavors. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor  of 
flie  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Democrat 
«  Chronicle,  was  re-elected  last 
jraek  a  trustee  of  the  Town  and 
wunty  Officers  Training  School 
the  State  of  New  York.  San¬ 
ford  was  a  founder  of  the 
KhooL 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  chairman  of 
ne  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Mwipapers,  has  announced  that 
u  ion,  George  Hamikins,  has 


Another  feather  in  the 
cap  of  Bob  Ruork,  called 
"the  country's  fastest* 
climbing  columnist." 


lUUKlllg  uallt?  m  comicsy  . . .  Jack 
Sparling’s  Claire  Voyant,  favorite  femme  fatale  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers.  Next  sequence  starts  late  in 
March.  If  you  want  more  action  in  the  .\BC  dept . . . 
wire  for  proofs  now  so  you  can  plan  space! 


5  TIMES  A  WEEK 
650  WORDS  EACH 


CHICAGO 


Syndicate 


Harry  Baker,  Mgr. 

400  W*  Madison,  Chicago,  111. 


Phone  or  wire 


Joined  the  e^torial  staff  of  the  > 
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classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  recently  marking  his  re¬ 
tirement  after  36  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

Warren  D.  Fowler  has  taken 
a  position  as  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  succeeding  Harold  M. 
Harris  Jr.,  who  will  join  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  of 
The  Eagle  as  a  solicitor. 

Mark  Hanna,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  and  Mrs.  Hanna 
are  parents  of  a  girl,  born 
Feb.  21. 

Philip  J.  Sheridan,  advertising 
director  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Golden  Gate  College  school  of 
advertising. 

Joseph  F.  Walsh,  formerly  of 
the  Women’s  Home  Companion 
advertising  department,  has 
been  named  New  England  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Louis  M.  WuRGRAFT,  formerly 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
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Call,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Jewish  News, 
new  weekly  tabloid  in  Essex 
County,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Pool,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  has 
been  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  Insurance  Record,  trade 
publication. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

RAY  D.  EVERSON,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  News,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Guide,  Acton,  Ind.  Everson  has 
been  editor  of  that  publication 
since  1941  and  will  continue 
those  duties. 

Richard  J.  Welsh,  veteran 
newspaper  man  of  Norristown, 
Penna.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  city  editor  of  the 
Norristown  Times  Herald.  Mr. 
Welsh’s  entire  newspaper  career, 
starting  two  days  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  St.  Augustine's 
school  in  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  has 
been  with  The  Times  Herald  or 
its  predecessor,  the  Norristown 
Herald. 

M.  E.  Walter,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Chronicle,  and  J.  B.  Stephens, 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  recently  received 
certificates  of  achievement  for 
their  papers  from  the  Bureau  of 
Navy  Personnel  for  outstanding 
service  to  naval  personnel  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war. 

Harry  Weingast  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J. )  Star-Ledger,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Jewish  News,  new  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  tabloid  weekly. 

Donna  Hughes,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Telegram  has  joined 
the  publications  staff  of  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
at  the  home  office  in  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Henry  Belk,  managing  editor 
of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus,  was  civilian  press  repre¬ 
sentative  aboard  the  USS  Little 
Rock  on  a  training  cruise  for  re¬ 
servists  from  the  6th  and  7th 
naval  districts,  recently. 

J.  C.  Safley,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
was  guest  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
on  an  eight-day  gocxlwill  and 
training  cruise  of  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Buck  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

Judith  Klein,  assistant  on  the 
women's  activities  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  has 
been  named  a  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Hunter  College. 

W.  E.  Metzdorf,  until  recently 
program  director  of  the  Flatbush 
Boys’  Club  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  named  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

Frank  Sargent,  sports-writer 
for  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  has 
left  for  the  South  where  he  will 
cover  spring  training  of  big 
league  baseball  teams.  He  will 
also  visit  Venezuela  and  Cuba. 

Paul  L.  Wakefield,  former 
cable  editor  for  the  United  Press 
in  New  York  and  at  one  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted  to 
a  full  colonel  in  recognition  of 


his  press  and  public  relations 
work  for  the  Texas  selective 
service  and  veterans’  personnel 
division. 

Irving  (Pat)  Spiegel,  New 
York  Times  reporter,  has  been 
working  on  “Night  Stick,”  an 
autobiography  he  is  ghosting  for 
the  late  Lewis  J.  Valentine,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  Police, 

Perm  AN  Wilson,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  was 
cited  by  the  Miracle  Mile  of 
Coral  Gables  Association,  Inc., 
as  the  “non-member’’  who  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  known 
as  the  “Miracle  Mile.” 

Eileen  Bryne,  fashion  editor, 
Miami  Herald,  received  the  first 
annual  award  of  the  Miami 
Fashion  Council  as  the  non-mem¬ 
ber  who  contributed  the  most  to 
the  promotion  of  Miami  as  a 
national  fashion  center. 

Carl  Johnson  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Martinez  (Cal¬ 
if)  Contra  Costa  Gazette. 

Bob  Bowie,  who  has  been 
free-lancing  sports  cartoons  to 
the  Denver  Post  since  last  No¬ 
vember,  has  joined  the  Post  as 
a  sports  writer  and  cartoonist. 

Joseph  K.  Rukenbrod,  news¬ 
paperman  with  Ohio  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  various 
newspapers  for  14  years,  has 
gone  to  Mexico  City  to  become 
editor  of  the  Herald,  an  English 
language  tabloid  newspaper.  He 
also  will  go  into  partnership 
with  William  H.  Mason,  former 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
publicity  director,  in  a  Mexican 
public  relations  organization. 

Fred  W.  Koehl,  of  the  Ash¬ 
land  ( O. )  Times-Gazette,  has 
been  awarded  a  presidential  unit 
citation  for  his  part  in  the  Oki¬ 
nawa  campaign.  He  served  as  a 
lieutenant  junior  grade,  on  the 
U.S.S.  Aaron  Ward,  during  the 
war. 

Foster  Barclay,  news  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  bureau  of  the 
Canadian  Press  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
club  for  1947,  succeeding  Ken- 


Hold  Page  Onel 

Plainfield.  N.  J. — A  rural  cor¬ 
respondent  who  believes  the 
news  must  go  through  slogged 
afoot  five  miles  through  a  12- 
inch  snowfall  to  deliver  copy  to 
his  paper  on  time. 

The  newsman  is  Clyde  H. 
Fitch  of  Metuchen,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Plainfield  Cour¬ 
ier-News. 


NETH  Parks  of  the  Ottawa  Jour- 
nal. 

M.  L.  St.  John,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  staff  writer  and  Al 
Kuettner,  a  member  of  the 
United  Press  staff,  were  recent¬ 
ly  initiated  into  the  Emory 
chapter  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  ceremonies  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Atlanta. 

Otto  M.  Tyrala,  Dayton  (0.) 
Journal  copyreader,  and  Mrs. 
Tyrala,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Tyrala  formerly 
worked  for  several  New  York 
city  papers. 

Ken  Brundidge,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald.  Louis 
E.  McAfee,  also  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  Herald  editorial  art 
department. 

Aaron  Jacobson,  Ohio  State 
university  graduate  and  Army 
veteran,  has  replaced  Pete  Losh 
as  a  member  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News  reportorial  staff. 
Losh  will  study  art  at  the  Day- 
ton  art  institute. 

A.  Vernon  Croop,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Howard  Hosmer,  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  columnist, 
were  chosen  to  sail  on  the  new 
heavy  cruiser  USS  Rochester  as 
guests  on  its  shakedown  cruise 
from  Boston  to  Cuba. 

Wesley  Davis,  Dallas  Morning 
News  story-teller  for  children, 
has  been  named  assistant  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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Once  again  there's  plenty 
on  the  pantry  shelf ...  the  ladies  are  eager  to 
do  battle  with  kitchen  monotony.  Time  is  ripe 
for  editors  to  introduce  women  readers— and 
advertisers — to  Mary  Meade  and  her  daily  tips 
on  practical,  tasty,  kitchen-wise  dishes.  Wrte, 
phone,  wire  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 
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if  No,  2  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  if 


We  Cover  the  Waterfront 


your  newspaper  serves  the  eoastal  regions 
or  inlanil  areas  of  the  United  States,  the  cliances  are 
that  your  sea-niinded  piihlie  lias  grown  in  recent 
years. 

Millions  of  servicemen  and  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  wartime  shij)yard  workers  now  have  returnetl 
to  their  prewar  homes  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Many  of  these  people  have  hecome  maritime- 
conscious.  They  want  to  read  about  and  see  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  ships  on  which  they  sailed  and  fought, 
or  which  they  helped  hiiild.  All  ships  are  now  in 
their  zone  of  interest. 

Marine  disasters,  obviously  are  covered  as  spot 
news.  But  if  a  stricken  ship  is  towed  into  a  repair 
yard,  what  happens  then?  How  many  of  your 
readers  really  know  how  a  drydo<‘king  operation  is 
carried  out?  Will  the  ship  he  repaired  or  scrapped? 
Is  there  a  story  behind  repair  of  the  vessel?  Vi'hat 
does  she  look  like  repaired,  repainted  and  read\  to 
put  to  sea  again? 

That’s  the  time  to  get  that  follow-up  feature  that 
will  wrap  up  the  story  for  your  readers  especially  if 
some  local  people  were  aboard  the  crippled  ship. 

And  there’s  where  we  stand  ready  to  aid  you.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  the  ships  damaged  at  sea  come  into 
Bethlehem  yards;  we  have  plenty  of  competition. 
But  we  cover  the  waterfront,  and  if  we  don’t  have 
the  ship  in  which  you  are  interested  we  generally 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  find  her. 

If  you  have  a  specific  inquiry,  are  looking  for  a 
salt  water  feature,  or  are  just  wondering  what  the 
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shipyards  are  doing  these  days,  we  want  you  to  feel 
free  to  call  upon  our  press  representatives  listed 
below. 

Boston,  Frank  I.«*ahy,  telephone  (Granite  .3200,  covering  repair 
yards  at  East  Knston,  huihling  yard  at  Quincy. 

A'cic  Yttrk,  Max  Brown,  telephone  Murray  Hill  7-66.38,  or 
Dighy  t-3.300,  ext.  3.32,  covering  repair  yards  at  HolMiken, 
Bnxiklyn  27th  St.,  Brooklyn  .36th  St.,  and  both  building 
and  repair  activities  at  Staten  Island. 

Bnitimore,  Yale  Merrill,  telephone  Sparrows  Point  100,  cover¬ 
ing  building  yard  at  Sparrows  Point  anil  repair  yard  at 
Baltimore. 

San  Francisco  Yard,  U  illard  S.  Brisi’oe,  telephone  Market 
32(K),  covering  building  and  repairs  at  San  Francisco. 

Ia>s  Angles,  F.  A.  VI.  Stieller,  telepbone  Lafayette  1161, 
covering  repair  activities  at  San  Pedro. 

Repairs  ami  conversions  are  only  one  phase  of  our 
Shipbuilding  Division  aclivilies.  Quincy  YartI  for 
years  has  been  a  specialist  in  Navy  wtirk.  Staten 
Island  handles  both  fighting  and  merchant  craft. 
Sparrows  Point  now  has  a  sizable  commercial  pro¬ 
gram.  San  Francisco  Yard  has  a  building  history 
backed  by  100  years  of  experience. 

If  You  Wish  to  See  a  Shipyard 

Most  of  the  marine  reporters  and  many  of  the 
editors  in  the  five  ports  mentioned  have  visited  our 
shipyards  in  their  localities,  either  in  search  of  a 
story  or  at  one  of  ottr  open-house  events. 

•Anyone  from  the  press,  either  from  the  locality 
or  elsewhere,  who  would  like  to  see  a  shipyard  is 
invited  to  come.  (AVe  draw  a  breath  of  relief  in  being 
able  to  say  that,  because  during  the  war  clamps  were 
on  us  pretty  tight  even  for  accredited  representa¬ 
tives.)  Just  write  or  phone  to  the  man  in  the  area 
listed  above  and  he  will  make  the  arrangements. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 

fessor  ot  economics  at  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

Robert  Flynn,  reporter  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
resigned  to  become  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Houston  Post. 

Bernard  Brown,  veteran  New 
York  newsman,  formerly  with 
the  Brooklyn  Times-Union,  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  and  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
National  Photo  Dealer,  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  magazine. 

Lt.  Marjorie  Lumm,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  WAVES  in  1943  from 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
named  press  officer  of  the  12th 
Naval  District  at  San  Francisco. 

Claude  H.  Wolff  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Cincinnati  and 
Franklin  Fox  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
position  of  field  representative 
in  the  Carolines.  Wolff  moves  to 
Cincinnati  from  the  Columbus 
staff.  Before  going  there  he  was 
night  city  editor  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lois  P.  Myers,  “Mr.  Fix- 
It”  of  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  “Woman  of 
the  Year"  by  Portland  chapter 
of  Quota  International 

C.  H.  J.  Snider,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  celebrated  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

C.  H.  Ralston,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Bill  Dunn,  reporter,  and 
Margie  Bartlett,  society  editor 
of  the  Litle  Rock  Arkansas  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  have  resigned.  Ralston  re¬ 
turned  to  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  recruiting  service;  Miss 
Bartlett  will  manage  the  Taft 
Moody  candy  stores  in  Arkansas, 
and  Dunn  has  Joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bill  Rader,  telegraph  desk- 
man  for  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  has  resigned  to  take 

Job  with  the  Paris  ( Ill. )  Beacon- 
lews.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tom 
Andrews,  formerly  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Al  Dei,aney,  formerly  ot  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle’s  general  news 
staff,  has  Joined  the  facsimile 
staff  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Seymour  Francis,  former  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  news  ed¬ 
itor,  has  been  named  director 
of  publicity  of  the  San  Diego 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  effective 
April  1. 

Frank  C.  Adams,  former  North 
Carolina  newspaperman  and  re¬ 
cently  Washington  staffer  with 
the  ffew  York  Daily  News,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  Howard  Sut- 
tle,  chief  of  the  news  bureau 
supplying  capital  coverage  to 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  papers  in  Mississippi. 
Adams  replaces  Earle  B.  Steele, 
who  recently  became  director  ot 
publications  for  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gut  Housley  has  been  named 
automobile  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  will  con¬ 


tinue  as  outdoors  writer  as  well. 
He  succeeds  John  Jenkins,  vet¬ 
eran  automobile  editor,  who  is 
joining  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as 
vicepresident  and  account  exec¬ 
utive  for  the  new  Tucker  Tor¬ 
pedo  automobile,  whose  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  handled  by  the 
Durstine  agency.  Jack  M.abley 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
Other  staff  changes  include  the 
naming  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Bolder 
as  society  writer,  succeeding 
June  Parsons,  who  has  resigned; 
Marta  Parrish,  formerly  with 
the  women’s  section,  will  assist 
Edan  Wright,  News-Views  edi¬ 
tor.  replacing  Catherine  Hand- 
ley,  resigned;  and  Neil  R.  Ga- 
ZEL,  who  has  Joined  the  Daily 
News  sport  staff  as  a  copyreader. 

Francis  T.  Murray,  executive 
director  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Charities,  Inc.,  received  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Award  of  Northeast  High 
School  for  “his  accomplishments 
as  director  of  an  organization 
making  notable  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  Philadelphians. 

Bill  Blitman,  who  was  a  staff 
byline  reporter  on  the  closed 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
chosen  to  edit  a  planned  news¬ 
paper  in  his  home  city  for  Am- 
vets. 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  for  years 
in  the  library  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  and  Evening  Ledger, 
has  joined  the  library  staff,  Louis¬ 
ville  ( Ky, )  Courier- Journal. 

George  Schreier,  former 
sports  columnist  for  the  Hobok¬ 
en  (N.  J. )  Jersey  Observer,  has 
Joined  Dick  Hyman’s  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  as  an  associate. 

Carl  May,  Spartanburg  (S. 
C. )  Herald  sportswriter,  has 
been  named  Sunday  Herald- 
Journal  outdoors  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  West  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  Other  Herald- 
Journal  staff  changes  include 
transfer  of  Herald  Reporter  Ben 
Griffin  to  the  Journal  staff,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment;  Wilson  Harri¬ 
son,  Journal  reporter,  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  staff,  general  assignment. 

Everett  Feay,  former  desk- 
man  on  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  as  a  reporter- 
deskman. 

Paul  Cunningham,  former 
Minneapolis  Tribune  copy  boy 
who  recently  graduated  from 
University  of  Minnesota  school 
of  Journalism,  has  Joined  the 
Minneapolis  Star  as  a  reporter. 

Byron  (Bill)  McClure,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
Mrs.  McClure  are  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Prescott  ( Ariz. )  Evening 
Courier.  Jack  Thygerson,  for¬ 
mer  Courier  reporter,  is  now 
with  the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian,  a  Speidel  publication. 
Jean  Shoquist,  formerly  with 


“PoCKt  S<lU  TAPE 
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TOPFLIGHT  TAPE  CO. 


the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citi¬ 
zen,  resigned  from  the  Courier 
staff  to  teach  journalism  and 
English  in  the  Prescott  senior 
high  school. 

James  R.  Alexander,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  and  Times-Picayune, 
is  now  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writing 
radio  scripts  for  the  AP. 

Lorraine  Larki.n,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York,  Albany,  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Buffalo,  and  Raymond 
P.  Larkin,  recently  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

Marion  W.  Milliron  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Mill- 
iron  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Robert  Brown,  former  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  in  charge  of  ra¬ 
dio  for  INS,  has  Joined  ABC  as 
news  editor. 

Gordon  Keck,  formerly  with 
the  Gordon  Advertising  agency 
of  St.  Louis,  is  a  new  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (III)  Journal. 

Inez  Gribble,  who  left  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  (N.  C. )  Gazette  to  enter 
the  WAC  during  the  war  and 
served  three  years  as  editor  and 
associate  editor  of  Army  publi¬ 
cations,  will  be  released  from 
Army  duty  within  the  next  few 
days  and  will  immediately  Join 
the  staff  of  the  Belmont  Banner, 
local  weekly  newspaper. 

Paul  McCarthy  has  resigned 
as  police  reporter  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  to  be- 


San  Jose  Magazine 
Has  Full-Page  Size 

San  Jose,  Calif. — A  new  sec¬ 
tion  without  benefit  of  staff  ex¬ 
pert  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury-News. 

Nor  has  the  magazine  section, 
called  “Ranch  -  Home  -  Garden," 
adopted  the  tabloid  format,  it 
appears  in  12  full  pages,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  color  masthead 
and  front  page  picture  in  color. 
Carroll  K.  Hurd  is  editor. 

All  ranch-home-garden  news 
Is  local,  in  the  Mercury-News 
view.  Questions,  with  answers 
by  non  staff  experts,  provide  an 
important  section. 

come  managing  editor  of  the 
Veterans’  News,  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  San  Diego. 
Jack  Pepper,  courthouse  report¬ 
er,  was  transferred  to  the  police 
beat,  and  Neil  Morgan  was 
moved  from  the  labor  beat  to 
the  courthouse.  Willard  Wilson, 
political  reporter,  will  also  as¬ 
sume  duties  as  labor  reporter. 

Edgar  Stillman  has  Joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Pittsfield 
( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle. 

Wedding  Bells 

Louis  Edgar  Prima,  copyread¬ 
er  on  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
Frances  Lee  Lorick,  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  Feb.  14,  in  Columbia. 


Hspe's  Amothsk  ReASOM  Wise 
Mews  Men  Use  Ppess  Wneiess 
txcLUSivei*!! 


F.  J.  CHRISITE 


Our  General  Plant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Frank  Christie,  started  in 
radio  communications  28  years 
ago.  He  has  been  active  in 
communications  ever  since.  He 
uses  this  wealth  of  experience 
in  selecting  proper  transmitters, 
frequencies  and  antennas,  assur¬ 
ing  newsmen  better,  faster,  per¬ 
sonalized  service  via  Prewi  24 
hours  a  day. 


When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  . .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THE  WORLO’S  ONLY  COMMUNiCATIONS 
CARRiER  SPECIFiCALLY  OESIONEV 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  inc. 

Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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It  takes  a  lot  of  people 
to  own  General  Electric 


Every  one  of  the  48  United  States  has  some 
General  Electric  stockholders.  There  are  2,100  in 
Minnesota,  13,566  in  California,  1,090  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Only  2,205  live  in  other  countries.  The  map 
shows  the  whole  story. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  are  stock¬ 
holders.  Storekeepers,  housewives,  doctors, 
farmers,  teachers,  insurance  companies,  hospitals, 
employees  of  General  Electric  and  other  companies 
. . .  people  you  pass  on  the  street  every  day. 


Who  owns  the  most?  The  biggest  single  block  of 
stock,  representing  only  1  .S%  of  the  total ,  is  522,200 
shares  owned  by  the  G.  E.  Employees  Securities 
Corporation,  in  which  over  22,000  employees  have 
savings  invested. 

In  all,  a  quarter  of  a  million  stockholders— a 
sizable  army  of  men  and  women  in  America— 
have  invested  savings  in  General  Electric. 

The  success  of  General  Electric  is  important  to 
a  lot  of  people. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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CIRCULATION 


Schwartz  Tells  Value 
Of  Short-Term  Sales 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MOST  newspapers  with  any  vol¬ 
ume  of  mail  circulation  favor 
selling  such  subscriptions  on  an 
annual  basis.  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Det  Moines  (la.)  Register  A 
Tribune,  however,  favors  short¬ 
term  mail  subscriptions  and  has 
developed  a  $1.00  five  -  week, 
paid  -  in  -  advance  plan  which 
brings  good  results. 

He  outlined  this  program  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  giving  some  cogent  rea¬ 
sons  why  short-term  sales  are 
popular  with  subscribers,  solici¬ 
tors  and  the  management. 

Readers  Like  It 

Readers  like  it  because  it  is  a 
convenient  way  of  paying  for 
their  mail  subscriptions,  he  said. 
Solicitors  have  found  they  can 
make  more  sales  in  a  given  area 
and  make  more  commissions  by 
selling  short-term  subscriptions 
than  they  can  by  relying  en¬ 
tirely  upon  long-term  sales, 
Schwartz  pointed  out. 

There  is  still  another  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  paper  and  the  sales¬ 
man  in  that  short-term  sales 
make  it  easier  for  the  R&T  to 
sell  its  paper  as  a  second  or 
even  a  third  newspaper  to  a 
family  where  the  R&T  does  not 
ask  them  to  make  a  large  expen¬ 
diture. 

Summing  up  the  advantages, 
Schwartz  said: 

“The  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  short-term  sales  is 
doubled — namely,  we  get  more 
subscribers  in  the  area.  And, 
surpru'ing  as  it  may  seem,  we 
net  more  revenue  per  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Our  salesmen  working  the 
five-week  plan  have  sold  from 
five  to  15  new  subscriptions  in  a 
day,  compared  to  one  or  two 
long-term  orders. 

“And  because  the  short-term 
retail  rate  figures  90c  per  year 
more  and  we  can  pay  a  slightly 
lower  rate  of  commission  on 
the  larger  volume,  we  net  from 
75c  to  $1.00  per  year  more  on 
each  subscription.  There  is  also 
some  economy  in  the  handling 
of  these  five-week  subscriptions, 
as  we  do  not  send  them  expira¬ 
tion  notices  or  change  dates  on 
the  mailing  list. 

Get  Better  Resulta 

“Probably  the  most  important 
reason  for  favoring  short-term 
mail  subscriptions  is  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  higher  mail  rates. 

“Considering  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing,  handling  or  delivering  a 
mail  subscription,  there  is  every 
reason  why  publishers  should 
get  as  high  a  retail  price  from 
mail  as  from  carrier  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Also  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  second-class  postal 
rates  may  be  increased  this  year, 
adding  another  reason  for  get¬ 
ting  more  adequate  mail  rates. 

“During  1946  we  raised  our 
short  -  term  mail  subscription 


rates  from  17c  a  week  to  20c — 
and  the  five-week  rate  from  85c 
to  $1.00 — and  the  yearly  rate 
from  $8.00  to  $9.50  per  year.  We 
did  it  with  less  loss  on  the  short¬ 
term  business  than  we  will 
eventually  take  on  the  annual 
business,  and  with  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  subscribers. 

“And  in  addition  we  are  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
revenue  almost  immediately  on 
the  short-term  business,  while  it 
will  take  a  full  year  or  more 
before  we  realize  the  full  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  increased  annual 
rate. 

“Therefore,  considering  vol¬ 
ume  of  sates — earnings  to  the 
salesman  —  net  revenue  to  the 
company  —  ability  to  get  more 
adequate  rates  now  and  in  the 
future,  we  believe  every  pub¬ 
lisher  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the 
value  of  developing  more  short¬ 
term  mail  subscription  volume, 
rather  than  to  rely  entirely  upon 
annual  subscription  sales.” 

Drivers  Get  Awards 

NINETY -NINE  Chicago  Daily 

News  truck  drivers  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  safety  awards  for 
driving  more  than  1,700.000 
miles  in  the  Chicago  area  dur¬ 
ing  1946  without  an  accident. 
Awards  were  presented  by  John 
S.  Knight,  Daily  News  publisher, 
at  the  annual  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  dinner. 

Each  of  the  winning  drivers 
received  a  wrist  watch.  For  11 
of  the  drivers  it  marked  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  seven  years  without  an 
accident.  Ten  others  had  per¬ 
fect  six-year  records. 

Regional  Parleys  Sought 

OAKLAND,  Calif.  •—  Kstablish- 

ment  of  regional  meetings  to 
amplify  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  pro¬ 
gram  was  urged  by  Northern 
California  circulation  managers 
in  session  here.  C.  S.  Tilson. 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat  and 
Republican,  was  chairman. 

The  proposal  called  for  CCMA 
recognition  and  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
recognition  of  the  meetings. 
The  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  CCMA 
president,  for  consideration  by 
CX^MA  directors. 

Acceptance  would  give  official 
status  to  informal  gatherings 
which  began  last  year.  L.  R. 
DeMille,  Eureka  Humboldt 
Standard,  extended  an  unofficial 
invitation  for  a  June  meeting. 

C.  R.  Payne,  manager,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion,  reported  membership  of 
that  organization  now  totals  63 
dailies  representing  87.3%  of 
the  state's  daily  circulation. 
Newest  additions  are  Watson¬ 
ville  Register-Pajaronian,  Red- 


'Bulletin  Board' 
Builds  Classified 

San  Francisco — More  than  1,- 
000  want  ads  now  appear  each 
week  in  tht  “Bulletin  Board” 
section  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  classified  columns  on 
Sunday.  Total  for  last  year  was 
52,159. 

Development  of  this  special 
feature  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
daily’s  want-ad  volume.  All 
matter  of  things,  from  accord¬ 
ions  and  afghans  to  wedding 
gowns  and  window  shades,  are 
made  available  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  open  to  private  parties 
only. 

The  Examiner  has  a  standing 
offer  of  $100  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  anyone 
misusing  the  department. 

ding  Record  Searchlight  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune. 

Gains  Despite  Price  Rise 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif. — Circulation 

of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  has  increased  de¬ 
spite  a  recent  rate  increase,  Don 
W.  Farmer,  circulation  director, 
reports. 

The  gain  was  205  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month  after  a  25-cent 
monthly  boost  in  morning  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  and  evening  News 
prices.  Effective  Jan.  1,  the 
combined  evening  and  Sunday 
price  was  set  at  $1.50,  the  six- 
day  evening  price  at  $1.25,  the 
7-day  morning  price  at  $1.50. 

Add  Rate  Increases 

GREEN’I'lELD  (Mass.)  Recorder -Ga- 

xcttc,  4c  to  Sc  d.iily. 

Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times,  3c  to  5c 
daily. 

Topeka  (K.in.)  Daily  Capital,  to  $1 
per  nvmtli  by  carrier  outside  city. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Utica  Ob- 
sert’cr-Dispatch,  4c  to  Sc  daily. 

Newsday.  Hempstead.  N.  Y.,  Sc  to  Sc. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  3c  to  4c. 
■ 

Carrier-Publishers 

Moberly,  Mo. — Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
of  the  Junior  Monitor-Index  was 
rolled  off  the  proof  presses  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Monitor-Index  car¬ 
riers.  One  carrier  will  be 
dropped  from  and  another  add¬ 
ed  to  the  four-boy  staff  each 
week  so  that  all  will  get  a 
chance  to  publish  the  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cisney  Noel,  of  the 
circulation  department. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 


We  piooMttd  thi*  S«ld  >114 
now  tcrr*  Newtpapct*  tad 
Btoadcmttan  nadoowid*.  Havt 
your  lofuraoc*  Btokar  writ* 
iM  for  full  dataiU  and  quota- 
dooa. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

■■•■roRe*  Ixchaae*  Bldf^ 
Kaatas  City,  MItMari 


10  Documents 
Selected  for 
Exhibition  Train 

Washington — The  Department 
of  Justice  has  selected  10  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
“freedom  of  the  press”  exhibit 
which  will  be  included  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  on  a  nationwide  tour 
early  this  summer. 

The  documents  are:  A  book  by 
John  Milton,  published  in  Ldm- 
don  in  1644;  a  copy  of  ‘"nie 
North  Briton” — 1763;  a  copy  of 
“The  Massachusetts  Spy” — 1771; 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  Edward  Carrington — 1767;  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
Thomas  Seymour — 1807;  George 
Hay’s  essay  on  “Liberty  of  the 
Press” — published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1799;  a  copy  of  “The  Lib¬ 
erator” — 1831;  reports  of  the  Al¬ 
ton  trial  in  New  York  in  1838; 
documents  in  Abrams  vs.  the 
United  States,  1919;  Benjamin 
Franklin's  editorials  in  defense 
of  Peter  Zenger,  which  were 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

In  the  three  museum  cars 
which  are  now  being  recon¬ 
structed  for  that  purpose  at  a 
cost  of  $125,000,  will  be  150 
priceless  original  documents  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  bill  of 
rights,  and  of  the  George  Mason 
draft  of  “declaration  of  rights” 
offered  to  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  as  an  amendment 


49  PERCENT  PLUS  - 
OF  ALL  DALLASITES 
ARE  A^^HOME  .  .  . 
IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES! 


. .  and  Dallas  women,  famous  for  fhtir 
sfyle  consciousness,  turn  to  the  populof 
"At  Home"  weekly  feoture  of  The 
Timas  Herald  for  outhoritotiye  newt  of 
the  latest  trends  in  local  architecturol 
treatments  and  home  decor. 

Tht  Dollat  Timet  Herald  has  the  orcottst  cir- 
cwletfon  of  ony  nvwspopar  in  th#  protptrov* 
twonty-tovnty  Oollot  ABC  Mofktf. 


THE  DALLAS 

TIMES  HERALD 

Dallas'  Orasrtast  Nawrtpa|Mr 
aoprosantad  by 
THi  aRANHAIN  COMPANY 
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WHAT  EVERY  BUSINESSMAN  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HIS  PARTNER-THE  RAILROADS 


Picture  of  a  man  building  freight  cars 


This  manufacturer  is  busy  “building” 
freight  cars  by  figuring  ways  to  get 
more  work  out  of  the  cars  his  plant  uses 
every  day. 

Freight  cars  bring  him  his  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  carry  away  his  finished  produa. 
How  can  he  reduce  handling  time.^ 
How  can  he  estimate  his  car  needs 
more  accurately.^  How  can  he  load  all 
cars  as  heavily  as  practicable.^ 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
make  more  cars  available  to  him  and  to 


other  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 

Shippers  and  Railroads 
Work  Together 

By  speeding  up  schedules,  and  tighten¬ 
ing  up  operations  all  along  the  line,  the 
railroads  are  today  turning  out  one- 
third  more  freight  service  with  one-fifth 
fewer  cars  than  they  had  during  the 
previous  peacetime  peak. 

And  the  railroads  are  building  all  the 
new  cars  for  which  they  can  get  mate¬ 


rials.  It  is  hoped  that  about  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  new  cars  will  be  delivered  this 
year— twice  as  many  as  in  1946.  But  car 
supply  is  still  short  of  demand. 

The  cooperation  of  every  shipper  and 
receiver  helps.  Every  day  cut  from  the 
average  time  each  car  takes  to  handle 
its  load  means  the  equivalent  of  an 
additional  100,000  freight  cars. 

Every  hour  saved  counts.  Save  them 
by  getting  the  most  out  of  every  freight 
car  you  use! 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  ALL  AMERICA 


33  Dailies  Begun  in  ’46; 
28  Survive;  20  Suspend 


CHICAGO — Thirty  -  three  news¬ 
papers  entered  the  daily  field 
In  1946,  with  four  of  them  lost 
during  the  year  either  through 
suspension,  merger,  or  through 
reduced  frequency  of  publica¬ 
tion.  A  total  of  20  dailies  sus¬ 
pended  in  U.  S.  last  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  gain  of  nine  dailies. 

A  number  of  these  new  dailies 
were  revivals  from  earlier  years, 
according  to  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  w'hich  made  the  compila¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  new  dailies, 
Asbury  Park  ( N.  J. )  Sun,  which 
began  publication  Jan.  24,  1946, 
suspended  on  Feb.  1,  1947. 


Five  papers  were  merged  with 
others  and  five  more  moved 
from  the  daily  to  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  fields. 

Discrepancy  Noted 
(Due  to  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  fall  dates  on  new  publi¬ 
cations  in  small  towns  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  ANPA  fig¬ 
ures  and  those  in  the  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEARBOOK  for  1947 
which  show  28  new  dailies 
started  and  14  suspended.) 

Following  are  the  new  dailies, 
suspensions  and  mergers  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  during 
1946: 


NEW  DAILIES— 1946 

PAPER  DATE 

Afbury  Pork  (N.  J.)  Sun . January  24,  1946 

Batesville  (Ark.)  News . December  31,  1946 

Beckley  iW.  Va.)  Daily  News . January  13,  1946 

Colton  (Calif.)  Courier . March  4,  1946 

Du  Bois  County  (Ind.)  Herald  (Jasper,  Ind.) . October,  1946 

Cartersville  (Ca.)  Tribune-News . May  6,  1946 

Cedartown  (Oa  )  Standard . April  29,  1946 

Charlestown  (III.)  News . C)ctoI:cr  29,  1946 

•Coshocton  (Ohio)  Daily  News . January  22,  1946 

tHrie  (Pa.)  Sun . September  9,  1946 

Fairbury  (Neb.)  News . March  28,  1946 

FlaKstalT  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun . August  5,  1946 

Ft.  Atkins  (Wis.)  JelTerson  County  Union . Marcli  1,  1946 

Greenwood  (Miss.)  Star . July,  1946 

Kirkland  l.«ke  (Ont.,  Canada)  News . October  1,  1946 

Madera  (Calif.)  News . December,  1946 

Mangum  (Okla.)  Star . February  4,  1946 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Morning  Star . January  14,  1946 

Morristown  (Tenn.)  Sun . September  29,  1946 

New  Iberia  (La.)  Iberian . August  5,  1946 

{Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald . February  18,  1946 

Oshawa  (Ont.,  Canada)  Times-Cazette . October  1,  1946 

Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Limelight  News . October  15,  1946 

iPhiladelphia  (Pa.)  Northeast  Times . . 

St.  John  (Kans.)  Capitol . 

San  Bruno  (Calif.)  Herald . Octolter  1,  1946 

San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times . March  4,  1946 

San  Jose  ((^lif.)  Daily  Beacon . February,  1946 

Silver  Springs  (Md.)  Independent-Standard . October  1,  1946 

Sonara  (C^lif.)  Union-Democrat . June  1,  1946 

Tezas  City  (Tex.)  Sun . ^ptemoer  16,  1946 

Tulare  (Cjilif.)  Bee . June,  1946 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News . April  2,1946 

•Coshocton  Daily  News — suspended  publication  April,  1946. 

t  Erie  Sun — merged  with  Dispatch-Herald  in  November,  1946  and  suspended 

I  Newport  Herald — suspended  publication  March  20,  1946. 

I  Northeast  Times — went  to  weekly  publication  before  end  of  the  year. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  SUSPENSIONS— 1946 

Merged  From  dally 
with  another  to  weekiv. 
Outright  paper  and  semi-weekly. 
Suspension  dropped  etc. 

Bradford  (Pa. )  Star  A  Record .  X  , . . .  .... 

Coshocton  (Ohio)  Daily  News .  X  ....  .... 

Dansville  (N.  Y.)  Breeze .  X  ....  .... 

Erie  (Pa.)  Sun .  X  _ 

Eureka  Springs  (Ark.)  Times-Echo .  ....  _  XX 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Star .  X  ....  .... 

Lexington  (Mo.)  Intelligencer .  .  ....  X 

Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Journal .  ....  X  _ 

Newman  (Ga.)  Herald .  ....  ....  X 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald .  X  _ _  .... 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Bulletin .  . .  X  _ _ 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Smth  Norwalk  Sentinel .  X  ....  .... 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Northeast-Times .  ....  ....  X 

Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard .  X  ....  .... 

•Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News  Press  (morning)  X  ....  .... 

Springfield  (Tenn.)  Herald .  ....  ....  X 

Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  News .  . '  X  .... 

Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Telegram .  X  ....  .... 

Waterbiiry  (Conn.)  Democrat .  .  X  _ 

Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  News .  X  ....  .... 

•  Morning  editions  only  droppe<l — Evening  and  Sunday  News  Press  continue. 


FP  Increases  Budget 

Chicacx) — A  1947  operating 
budget  of  $75,600,  representing 
an  increase  of  $14,000.  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  directors  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Press  at  their  annual 
meeting  here  last  week.  A1 


Sessions,  Oakland,  Calif.,  editor 
of  the  Olympic  Labor  Press 
(AFL),  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board.  Robert  Cruden, 
United  Rubber  Worker  (CIO) 
editor,  was  chosen  vice-chair- 


IN  PUBUC  VIEW 

D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  noted  cartoonist, 
is  one  of  the  stars  on  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  televi¬ 
sion  shows  over  ESD-TV.  An¬ 
nouncer  Harold  Grams  inter¬ 
views  him  while  he  works. 


Radio — Seen 
From  Business  Side 

_ continued  from  page  28 

scoring  system  with  local  stores 
and  turned  it  into  a  top  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  a  feature  of  the 
newspaper’s  theater  column.  .  .  . 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  refused  to  call 
William  Randolph  Hearst  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  involving 
Drew  Pearson’s  effort  to  obtain 
the  WBAL,  Baltimore,  wave¬ 
length. 

A  Solomonesque  Ruling 

DALLAS,  Tex. — One  station  at 

two  places  on  your  dial — 
that’s  the  novel  arrangement 
worked  out  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  the 
case  of  WFAA,  WBAP  and 
KGKO. 

Ownership  has  been  divided 
between  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  and  the  FCC  in¬ 
terpreted  the  setup  as  one  in¬ 
volving  a  “question  of  multiple 
ownership.” 

Hitherto,  WiFAA  (the  News) 
and  WBAP  (Star-Telegram) 
have  been  sharing  time  on  820 
kilocycles.  using  50,000-watt 
power  from  a  single  transmitter, 
midway  between  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth. 

Each  newspaper  owned  half 
the  stock  of  KGKO  on  570  kilo¬ 
cycles  and  5,000-watt  power,  op¬ 
erating  from  a  separate  trans¬ 
mitter  in  the  same  vicinity. 
With  no  separate  studios  or 
staff,  its  programs  have  been 
handled  part  of  the  time  by 
WFAA  and  part  by  WBAP, 

Under  the  new  ruling,  KGKO 
will  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and 
WFAA  and  WBAP  will  be 
found,  respectively,  broadcast¬ 
ing  during  certain  hours  at  820 
on  the  dial  and  at  others  at 
570,  the  old  KGKO  position. 
Except  for  joint  operation  of 
transmitting  facilities.  News- 
owned  WFAA  and  Star-Tele¬ 
gram's  WBAP  will  be  separate. 


Heinz  Maps 
'Record'  Drive 
On  Baby  Foods 

Pittsburgh  —  Launching  of 
“the  most  comprehensive  baby 
food  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  ever  undertaken”  hai 
been  announced  by  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co. 

Using  daiiy  newspapers,  gener¬ 
al  and  women’s  magazines,  out¬ 
door  posters,  food  and  grocery 
publications,  medical  journals, 
direct  mailings  to  mothers  and 
grocer  tie-ins,  the  company  is 
employing  a  number  of  “firsts” 
in  telling  the  story  of  its  baby 
foods. 

A  feature  of  the  campaign  is 
the  highlighting  of  individual 
strained  foods,  junior  foods  and 
cereal  foods  of  the  Heinz  line, 
which  includes  30  products! 
rather  than  the  customary  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  group  of  foods. 

27  Sunday  Papers 

Rotogravure  pages  will  run 
27  Sunday  newspapers  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  14Vi 
million.  Each  of  two  roto  ads 
will  be  full-color,  1,000-line  in¬ 
sertions. 

Sixteen  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  ads  wilt  be  used  in  628 
newspapers  during  March  and 
April  in  a  special  eight-week 
campaign.  This  series  will  use 
two  250-line  insertion  each  week 
in  each  paper.  A  planned  con¬ 
tinuity  campaign  will  follow. 

The  outdoor  poster,  magazine 
trade  press  and  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  placed  through 
Maxon,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  and  will 
reach  its  climax  during  National 
Baby  Week,  April  29  to  May  4. 

A  liberal  cooperative  ncw^ 
paper  advertising  program  has 
been  arranged.  Individual  gro¬ 
cers  will  feature  Heinz  baby 
foods  in  the  regular  ads  over 
their  own  signatures.  Mats  or 
electrotypes  will  be  provided. 

■ 

Bu'ys  Dail’y  In  S.D. 

George  M,  Hunter,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald  for  25  years,  has 
acquired  the  Madison  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Leader,  effective  March  1. 
His  eldest  son,  Cornelius,  will 
be  associated  with  him  in  oper¬ 
ating  it.  Hunter  said. 
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I  WARNING 

■  STOP 


FIRE! 


Sf-^ 


Never  have  the  consequences  of  fire  been  as  serious 
as  they  are  now.  “Burned  out"  today  may  well 
mean  being  out  of  a  place  to  live. 

The  need  for  constant  fire  prevention  never  has 
been  more  urgent.  For  your  own  safety,  guard  against 
these  fire  hazards  in  your  home: 

1.  Careless  use  of  matches  and  careless 
smoking  habits. 

2.  Faulty  heating  and  cooking  equip¬ 
ment-stoves,  furnaces,  chimneys, 
flues  and  pipes. 

3.  Misuse  of  gasoline  and  all  inflamma¬ 
ble  fluids. 

4.  Defective  wiring  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

And  remember:  property  values  to{lay  are  higher 
than  ever.  Don’t  let  fire  catch  you  M«der-insured. 
Consult  your  local  insurance  Agent  or  Broker.  A 
phone  call  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 
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SYNDICATES 

Post  Offers 
Classics  in 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  New  York  Post  Syndicate 

believes  it  has  figured  out  how 
to  put  the  great  classic  adven¬ 
tures  into  newspaper  comics. 
The  formula  calls  for  color,  top- 
notch  art,  retention  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  flavor  of  the  classic’s  dia¬ 
log  and — most  significant — a  far 
more  sizeable  chunk  of  the  story 
than  would  be  possible  in  the 
usual  six  to  11  frames  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  color  page. 

Through  an  ingenious  format 
and  reduction,  each  Sunday's 
"Illustrated  Classic’’  instalment 
will  be  told  in  upwards  of  70 
frames  fitted  into  four  tabloid 
or  two  standard  pages  so  that 
subscribing  newspapers  will  get 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a 
classic  each  week. 

The  first  of  these  classics,  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Kid¬ 
napped”,  will  start  March  30. 
During  the  year  the  syndicate’s 
list  of  “Illustrated  Classics”  in¬ 
cludes  “Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea”,  “David 
Copperfield”,  “Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land”,  “The  Spy”,  “The  House  of 
Seven  Gables  ”,  “Silas  Marner”, 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”  and  “The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask”. 

Young  Readers  in  Mind 

The  feature  makes  a  unit  suit¬ 
able  for  saving  by  young  peo¬ 
ple.  So  far  as  possible  the  offer¬ 
ings  will  be  fitted  into  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  year:  “Tom  Sawyer” 
for  summer,  “Christmas  Carol  ” 
for  December,  “Julius  Caesar” 
at  a  time  when  many  school 
students  are  studying  it.  (The 
syndicate  is  looking  toward  pro¬ 
motion  possibilities.) 

The  method  by  which  the  syn¬ 
dicate  works  such  sizeable  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  story  into  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  newsprint  is 
reduction  of  half-tabloid  size 
pages  to  book-page  size  and  the 
fitting  of  four  of  these  numbered 
pages  into  a  tabloid  page,  16  to 
a  section.  The  first  frame,  full 
book  page  size,  carries  the  title 
and  summary. 

The  Gllberton  C,o  m  p  a  n  y 
which  has  produced  comic  book 
classics  in  the  past,  is  producing 
these  classics  for  the  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  newspapers.  Among 
the  company’s  script  staff  are 
Harry  Miller,  magazine  writer; 
John  H.  O’Rourke,  producer  of 
children’s  radio  programs,  and 
George  D.  Lipscomb,  educator, 
novelist  and  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  PhD.  Artists  include  H.  C. 
Kiefer,  Harley  Griffiths,  Aldo 
Rabano  and  Arnold  L.  Hicks. 

White  Collar  Girl 

DURING  the  war  Ruth  MacKay 

decided  the  working  woman 
was  going  to  be  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  in  the  past.  So  she 
started  “White  Collar  Girl”  in 
November  1941  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  column  of  poetry  and 
prose,  fact  and  fancy,  anecdote 
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4-Week 

Color 


and  advice^  keyed  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  business  women.  In  her 
own  words,  she  put  a  “silly  hat” 
on  the  column  to  make  attractive 
the  common  sense  it  offered. 

After  nearly  six  years  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  is  offering  the 
feature  for  use  by  other  news¬ 
paper  dailies. 

Ruth  MacKay,  who  claims  to 
have  started  her  career  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  by  dictating  “The 
Story  of  the  Live  Teddy  Bear” 
to  her  father,  was  first  a  busi¬ 
ness  girl  herself,  then  married 
and  wrote  a  daily  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  about  her  children  and 
neighbors  for  a  time,  freelanced 
to  magazines  and  wrote  a  prim¬ 
er  on  business  for  women,  “Mon¬ 
ey  without  Men”. 

Notes  and  Personals 

JAMES  HENNESSY,  who  joined 

United  Features  Syndicate  in 
1934  as  production  manager  of 
the  engraving 
plant,  has  been 
appointed  assis¬ 
tant  business 
manager,  Laur¬ 
ence  R  u  t  m  a  n, 
general  mana¬ 
ger,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  In  1938 
Hennessy  was 
promoted  to 
plant  manager 
in  charge  of 
all  printing  and 
engraving  oper¬ 
ations  and  in 
1946  transferred  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  to  handle  sales 
and  management  duties.  He  had 
earlier  for  five  years  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Conde  Nast  Publica¬ 
tions  and  for  four  years  with 
American  Color  Type. 

Select  Features  Syndicate 
has  two  new  panels  to  offer  the 
second  week  of  March:  “I’m 
the  Guy”,  a  daily  one-column 
gag  cartoon  by  Larry  Smith, 
ready  March  10,  and  “Makers  of 
History”,  a  once-a-week  three- 
column  panel  by  R.  N.  Palmer, 
featuring  famous  persons  in  our 
history.  The  gag  panel  Is  built 
around  a  character  who  always 
does  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time. 

AP  Newsfeatures  has  started 
distribution  to  afternoon  papers 
of  a  weekly  panel  on  personal 
deportment,  “Don’t  Do  That”, 
written  by  Women’s  Page  Editor 
Dorothy  Roe  and  drawn  by  Syl¬ 
via  Robbin.  AP’s  morning  pap¬ 
ers  are  getting  a  weekly  illus¬ 
trated  garden  column  by  Kate 
Perkins,  “Weeders’  Digest”.  .  . 
King  Features’  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Ward  Greene,  is 
taking  a  three-week  vacation  in 
Hawaii.  .  .  ’The  New  York  Post’s 
sports  columnist,  Jimmy  Cannon, 
is  being  operated  upon  for  the 
second  time,  but  when  recovered 
will  resume  his  column.  .  .  Wal- 


First  Classic 

ter  Lippmann,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  columnist,  dedicat¬ 
ed  a  George  Washington  statue 
recently  presented  to  the  capi¬ 
tal’s  National  Cathedral.  .  .Paul 
Winkler,  head  of  Press  Alliance 
and  the  European  syndicate. 
Opera  Mundi,  is  back  in  New 
York  after  an  extended  stay  in 
France.  .  .The  Post’s  daily  strip, 
“Debbie  Dean”  by  Bert  Whit¬ 
man,  once  the  story  of  a  femi¬ 
nine  mayor,  has  shifted  perma¬ 
nently  to  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  theme  and  will  draw  ma¬ 
terial  for  continuities  from  case 
records.  .  .  Select  Features  is 
releasing  during  the  last  week 
of  March  a  once-a-week  column, 
about  1,000  words,  on  “Antiques” 
by  Elizabeth  Crow.  .  .  To  time 
with  George  C.  Marshall’s  visit 
to  Moscow  as  Secretary  of  State, 
NEA  Service  is  releasing  Mar. 
10  a  seven  -  part  biographical 
series  by  staff  writer  Marc  J. 
Parsons. 

■ 

Buys  River  Site 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  purchased  approximate¬ 
ly  39,000  square  feet  of  land 
along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Chicago  River,  rounding  out  its 
holdings  at  Michigan  Avenue 
and  the  river. 


Tulsa  Tribune 
Starts  Drive  for 
Rooftop  Signs 

Tulsa,  Okla. — The  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  has  launched  a  campaign 
for  large  rooftop  signs  to  iden¬ 
tify  every  Oklahoma  town  and 
village  to  air  travelers. 

The  campaign  centers  in  a 
four-page  lithographed  brochure 
sent  to  1,500  mayors,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  and  newspapers  in 
383  Oklahoma  communities.  Car¬ 
toons  by  a  staff  artist  show  the 
desirability  of  “air-marks”  and 
detail  how  signs  should 
painted  as  CAA  suggests. 

“We  believe  air-marking  is  the 
cornerstone  of  private  flying 
safety  ”,  stated  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  Tribune  editor,  who  is 
also  a  pilot.  “As  a  newspaper 
promotion  it  should  be  tops,  for 
it  appeals  to  local  pride  and 
earns  the  undying  gratitude  of 
all  flying  readers.” 

The  Tribune  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  four-place  Stinson 
“Voyager”  for  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  transportation  of 
reporters  and  executives.  Staff 
members  holding  pilot’s  licenses 
also  include  Royce  Craig,  chief 
photographer;  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  Jr.,  business  manager;  and 
Roger  Devlin,  aviation  editor. 

■ 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Gives 
School  Press  Awards 

In  view  of  the  many  school 
newspapers  published  by  Brook¬ 
lyn  ^ucational  institutions,  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  series  of  “Scholas¬ 
tic  Press  Awards.” 

Awards  will  be  restricted  to 
the  regularly  published  news¬ 
papers  of  public,  parochial  and 
private  high  schools  and  pre¬ 
paratory  schools.  Any  enrolled 
student  of  such  a  school  will  be 
eligible  for  an  individual  award, 
provided  he  is  nominated  by  his 
principal  or  faculty  advisor. 
Awards  will  be  made  for  best- 
all-around  paper,  reporting,  edi¬ 
torials,  sports  and  pictures. 


\  CLEANING  UP  FOR  D-DAY.  MARCH  1 
I  WHEN  HE  GOES  TO  WORK  FOR 

St 


FOR  D-DAY.  MARCH 
GOES  TO  WORK  FOR 


Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Star 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  many  other  papers 
•  •  • 

Better  WIRE  for  Ralet  and 
Sampiet 
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From  the  home  of  America's  greatest  Cartoon  Syndicates  comes  another  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  lineage  report!  Recently  compiled  figures  show  that  approximately 
61,996,480  lines  of  space  were  used  in  displaying  BIG  THREE  services  in  1946. 
Proving,  once  again,  that  our  star  values  in  the  field  of  comic  advertising  are  top 
favorites  among  thousands  of  merchants  throughout  the  nation. 

At  this  time  we  feel  compelled  to  express  publicly,  to  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  newspaper  men  throughout  the  United  States,  our  appreciation  of 
their  splendid  cooperation  with  our  National  Director  of  Sales,  Divisional  Managers 
and  Salesmen.  Your  efforts  and  help  have  made  this  vast  increase  in  lineage 
possible. 

And  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  as  noteworthy  features  —  buiK  by  a  talented 
staff  —  grow  in  number  and  reader  appeal,  furnishing  even  better  syndicate 
services  for  a  receptive  America.  Remember,  the  BIG  THREE  are  the  companies 
that  always  furnish  "something  different"  in  cartoon  syndicate  advertising. 


DALLAS 


Details  of  15  National 
Contests  for  Newsmen 


EVERY  YEAR  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  announces  more  than 
100  contests  open  to  working 
newspapermen. 

Scope  of  the  contests  ranges 
from  those  which  cover  a  single 
organization  in  a  city  to  those 
which  are  open  to  all  news¬ 
papers  and  staffs  throughout  the 
United  States.  Details  of  15  of 
the  most  prominent  national 
contests  follow. 

For  convenience,  the  contests 
have  been  divided  into  those  In 
which  the  closing  dates  occur 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1947 
and  those  which  close  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1947  or  early  in 
1948. 

Some  Not  Announced 

( In  cases  where  the  closing 
dates  for  this  year's  entries  have 
already  passed,  and  definite 
rules  have  not  been  announced 
for  next  year's  competition, 
notable  examples  have  not  been 
mentioned.  These  include  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Book 
of  the  Year  Photo  Contest  and 
the  Wendell  Willkie  Awards  for 
Negro  Journalism.) 

Headlinert'  Club  Awards.  Best  do¬ 
mestic  news  story  or  feature  story  or 
series  in  newspapers  of  (a)  more  than 
lOO.OUO  circulation,  (b)  from  SO.OOO  to 
100,000,  (c)  25,000  to  SO.OOO,  (d)  10.- 
000  to  25,000  and  (e)  less  than  10,000. 
Also  for  the  best  sports  writing  or  col¬ 
umn,  best  feature  column,  best  domestic 
cartoon  or  series,  most  outstanding  pub 
lie  service  by  a  newspaper,  first  with 
biggest  domestic  news  story  of  the  year, 
best  foreign  news  story  or  series,  best 
sports  picture,  best  news  picture. 
Placques  and  certificates  go  to  alt  win¬ 
ners.  Closing  date,  Feb.  25.  19<7.  Ad¬ 
dress  entries,  inquiries  to  Mall  Dodson, 
executive  secretary.  National  Headliners' 
Club,  2307  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

International  Circulation  Ifanagers’ 
Association  Contest.  A  plague  to  the 
member  of  ICMA  who  (luring  a  given 
administration  year,  has  formulated  and 
put  into  practice,  the  best  all-around 
newspaper  boy  program.  Another 

acqiie,  presented  in  collaboration  with 

OITOB  &  Pi'iLisHEB,  to  the  member  of 
ICMA  contributing  most  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Closing  dates  for  nominations  not 
yet  announced,  but  awards  wilt  be  made 
at  annual  ICMA  convention  in  June. 
Address  entries,  nominations,  inquiries 
about  newspaper  boy  program  award  to 
Paul  G.  Lawson.  P.  O.  Box  1432,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  \  a.  Address  entries,  nomina¬ 
tions,  inquiries  about  second  award  to 
C.  D.  O'Kniirke,  circulation  manager, 
Cleveland  Press,  CTcveland.  O. 

Kent  State  University  Photo  Contest. 
News  and/or  pictori.al  pictures,  bl.ack 
and  white  or  color  made  within  the  last 
year.  II  x  14  prints  on  16  x  20  mounts. 
Hade  by  amateur  or  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  anywhere.  A  purchase  prize  of 
$40  in  ca'.h  as  first  award,  a  second 
prize  of  $10  and  five  honorable  mentions 
in  the  new.s  and  also  in  the  picture  com¬ 
petition.  Trophy  for  the  nest  picture 
display  hy  a  newspaper  or  picture  syndi¬ 
cate.  Special  certificate  for  best  color 
photograph.  Oosing  date.  Mar.  1,  1047. 
Address  entries,  imiiitries  to  lames  Fos- 
dick.  Kent  Slate  ITniversitv.  Kent.  O. 

National  editorial  Association's  Bel¬ 
ter  Newspafer  Contests  All  daily  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  F'lilorial  AssiK'ia- 
tion  who  are  also  members  of  their  re¬ 
spective  state  press  associations,  except 
tho,se  who  are  officers  and  directors  of 
NEA,  are  eligible  for  the  following  con¬ 
tests:  general  excellence,  community 

service,  best  editorial,  Herrick  editorial, 
special  edition,  general  excellence  in 
typography,  and  job  printing  done  in 
the  newspaper  plant.  Trophies  or 
placques  are  offered  for  the  best  in  each 
class.  There  are  separate  weekly  divi¬ 
sions  in  most  of  them.  Publication  pe- 
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riod  of  all  newspapers  entering  the  con¬ 
test — Mar.  1,  1946  to  Mar.  1,  1947. 
Closing  date  Mar,  15,  1947.  Since  space 
does  not  permit  the  publication  of  de¬ 
tailed  rules  here,  all  those  interested 
should  write  for  further  information  to; 
National  Newspaper  Contests  Committee, 
National  Editorial  Association,  c/o 
Howell  Jones,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

N.  W.  Ayer  Typography  Contest.  All 
English  language  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  invited  to  seini  in  copies 
of  the  date  of  issue  chosen  by  lot. 
Awards  made  on  the  basis  of  excellence 
of  typography,  makeup  and  presswork, 
with  the  additional  factor,  in  the  past 
war  years,  of  paper-saving  use  of  type 
and  format.  Prizes  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circulation  groups:  (a)  more  than 
50,000;  (b)  from  10,000  to  50.000;  (c) 
less  than  10,000,  and  (d)  tabloids,  re¬ 
gardless  of  circulation.  Best  paper  in  ex¬ 
hibition  is  awarded  F.  Wayland  Ayer 
Cup.  If  it  is  won  three  times  by  the 
same  newspaper,  permanent  possession  is 
granted.  Oosing  date  not  announced, 
hut  the  exhibition  will  be  conducted  in 
■Vpril.  Address  inquiries.  Maureen  Mur¬ 
doch,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  West 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  6. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  excellence  in  the  following 
fields:  general  reporting,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  editorial  cartooning,  radio  news- 
writing,  ralio  reporting,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondence,  foreign  corresjiondence, 
pictures,  research  in  journalism  and 
courage  in  joum.atism.  All  awards,  ex¬ 
cept  that  for  courage  in  journalism 
which  goes  to  a  newspaper,  go  to  in¬ 
dividuals  for  specific  work  done  by 
Americans  and  published  or  broadcast 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  Jan.  1,  1946  to  Dec.  31.  1946.  Win¬ 
ners  receive  bronze  medallions  and  cer¬ 
tificates.  Closing  date.  Mar.  8,  1947. 
Address  entrie^  inquiries  to  Profes¬ 
sional  Awards  Committee,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Suite  1386.  Dept.  N',  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1.  111. 

University  cA  Missouri  News  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Picture  Contest.  News  and  feature 
pictures  made  by  freelance,  syndicate  or 
staff  photographers  between  May  1,  1946 
and  April  30,  1947.  Each  contestant 
may  send  four  spot  news  and/or  four 
feature  pictures.  First  place  winners  in 
each  class  receive  a  placque.  Four  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  in  each  class  will  also 
be  recognized.  All  who  have  a  picture 
in  the  exhibit  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  Closing  date,  April  30.  1947. 
Address  entries,  inquiries  to  Clifton  C. 
Edom,  Secretary,  Fifty-Print  Show,  12 
Waller  Williams  Hall,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Associated  Press  Newsphoto  Contest. 
All  types  of  pictures  (spot  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  sports,  etc.)  adjudged  winners  of 
state  Associated  Press  newsphoto  con¬ 
tests.  WTiere  there  are  no  state  contests, 
any  newspiper  which  is  a  member  of 
AP,  may  submit  outstanding  mctiires  it 
ptqduces  to  the  regional  AP  bureau 
chief.  One  prize  of  $100  to  the  winning 
photographer,  who  will  have  his  name  in¬ 
scribed  on  placque  in  A  P’s  New  York 
office.  Closing  d.ite,  approxim.itely  Feb. 
1.  1948.  Address  further  inquiries  to 
F.  J.  Starrel.  assistant  general  manager, 
AP.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.  Y 

EoiToa  &  PoaLisBca  News  Picture 
Contest.  Spot  news  pictures  published 
in  newspipers  during  the  calendar  year 
of  1947  by  staff  photographers  of  news¬ 
papers,  syndicates,  or  news  services  or 
by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  Canada 
or  Mexico.  First  prize,  $150;  second, 
$75;  third,  $50.  Closing  d.ite,  Jan.  31, 
1948.  Address  entries,  inquiries  to  Photo 
Chairm.an,  Editos  &  Pi'ilisuieb,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EniToa  &  Pi’iLt.-iiES  Promotion  Con¬ 
test.  Seven  “Oscars”  awarded  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  St.ites  and  Canada 
lor  best  promotion  efforts  during  1947  on 
behalf  of  (a)  national  advertising  in 
newspapers,  (b)  local  advertising,  (c) 
classified,  (d)  circulation  (e)  public  re¬ 
lations  and  community  effort,  (f)  market 
data,  and  (g)  classification  market  data. 
Closing  date,  Jan.  31.  1948.  Address 
entries,  inquiries  to  Promotion  Contest 
Chairman  FoiToa  h  PoaLisiiEx,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grade*  Photo  Contest.  Sp(»t  news. 


teature,  industrial,  personality,  action 
aiid  sport  shots  and  pictures  in  other 
still-unspecined  categories  taken  by  users 
of  Grapoic  Grahex,  Crown  and  Century 
cameras.  Prizes  and  exact  rules  not  yet 
announced,  but  Gradex  distributed  $5,0U0 
last  year,  $3,25u  ot  which  went  to  press 
photographers.  Closing  date,  prob¬ 
ably  in  Uctober,  1947.  Address  in¬ 
quiries,  entries  to  Jim  Hutf,  Contest 
Manager,  Gradex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8, 
New  York. 

George  IP  estinghouse  Newspaper  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  Award.  Any  newspaper 
science  articles  published  between  Oct. 
15,  1940  and  Oct.  15,  1947.  A  certificate 
01  award  and  $1,0UU  to  the  writer  of 
the  winning  story.  Closing  date,  Oct. 
15,  19-47.  Address  entries,  inquiries  to 
Dr.  Willard  L.  Valentine,  Chairman  of 
the  Awards  Managing  Committee,  George 
Westinghouse  Science  Writing  Awards, 
A.A.A.S.,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Heywood  Broun  Award.  Broadly 
speaking,  any  type  of  newspaper  mate¬ 
rial  is  eligible  for  this  prize  which  is 
given  for  "the  best  newspaper  work  in 
tue  spirit  of  Heywood  Broun.’’  Inter- 
rretation  of  this  phrase  is  made  by  the 
Awards  Committee  and  it  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  broadly  in  the  past.  Cartoons 
ami  ad  layouts,  as  well  as  writing,  have 
been  considered.  A  scroll  and  a  $250 
United  Sutes  Savings  Bond  go  to  the 
winner.  Qosing  date  not  announced, 
but  will  bo  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Address 
entries,  further  inquiries  to  Wade  Frank¬ 
lin,  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  116  N. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

National  Safety  Council  Contests,  (a) 
Editorials  on  4th  of  July  safety  best 
typifying  the  Councils  4th  of  July 
Safety  Campaign,  written  by  editors, 
editorial  writers  or  other  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
The  Counal's  “Distinguished  Service  to 
Safety"  award  to  both  daily  and  weekl^r 
newspapers  which  publish  the  best  edi¬ 
torials  in  their  fields;  an  Award  of 
Merit  certificate  and  $200  to  winning 
writers.  Closing  date,  approximately 
July  15,  1947.  (b)  Editorial  cartoons  on 
Christmas  holiday  *afety  in  support  of 
the  Ciyuncil's  annual  Christmas  safety 
Campaign,  drawn  by  newspaper  car-i 
toonists  and  published  in  newspapers. 
The  Council’s  “Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Safety’*  award  to  newspaper 
publishing  winning  cartoon;  Award  of 
Merit  and  $300  to  winning  cartoon¬ 
ist;  certificate  to  honorable  mention 
newspapers  and  cartoonists.  Closing 
date,  approximately  Jan.  15.  1948,  (c) 
Photos  of  an  accident,  a  hazard  that  has 
caused  or  could  cause  an  accident,  or 
means  of  preventing  an  accident  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  daily  newspaper,  press  as.<o- 
ciation  or  syndicate  release  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1947,  and  taken  by 
photographers  employed  by  a  daily  news- 
pa|ier,  press  association,  or  newspaper  or 
feature  syndicate.  $300  grand  award, 
and  additional  _  prizes  in  following 
amounts  given  in  each  of  four  cate¬ 
gories — traffic,  home  and  recreation,  farm 
and  child:  first,  $100;  second,  $25;  third, 
$12.50.  Address  entries,  further  in- 
qiiiries  for  all  contests  to  Paul  Jones, 
director  of  Public  Inform.-ition,  National 
Safety  Council,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  III. 

Pulitier  Awards  in  Journalism.  Prizes 
for  distinguished  work  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  1947  in  the  following  fields; 
(a)  public  service;  (b)  editorial;  (c)  cor¬ 
respondence;  (d)  cartoons;  (e)  news 
photography;  (f)  national  telegraphic  re¬ 
porting;  (g)  international  telegraphic  re¬ 
porting;  and  (h)  reporting.  Prizes  of 
$500  in  cash  go  to  individuals  lor  all 
classes  except  Public  Service  in  which 
case  the  newspaper  receives  a  gold  medal 
costing  $500.  Closing  date,  Feb  1.  1948. 
Address  entries,  inquiries  to  Carl  W. 
Ackerman.  Dean.  Graduate  School  of 
f''iirnat!«m,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 


TESTED  BY  THOUSANDS 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
Ads  have  proved  restfully  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  people  in  need-filling 
speed,  ease  and  economy. 


'Dot' Williams 
Specializes  in 
Off-Beat  News 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(No.  28  in  a  series  on  women  Washing. 

ton  correspondents.)  ^ 

Don’t  look  for  Dorothy  E 
Williams  in  the  United  Presi 
Washington  oflBce  during  the 
day  unless  you 
want  to  wait  a 
longtime.  Hard¬ 
working,  c  o  n  - 
scientious  and 
quietly  humor¬ 
ous,  she  covers 
s  t  o  ri  e  s  along 
the  general  as¬ 
signment  beat. 

To  E  &  P  she 
mentioned  her 
own  special 
project  —  "try¬ 
ing  to  get  a 
story  a  day  out 
of  Washington  that  would  not 
normally  be  covered,”  by  prefer¬ 
ence  a  story  with  a  “twist,”  such 
as  the  wartime  piece  on  the  sex 
life  of  the  surplus  property 
homing  pigeons. 

Dorothy  Williams  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  girl  reporter  in 
Detroit  on  :he  Free  Press,  the 
now  defunct  Daily  and  tiie 
Times  by  covering  such  assign¬ 
ments  as  the  Black  Legion  mur¬ 
ders  and  trials,  sitdown  strikes 
and  "I  killed  him  because  I 
loved  him”  Interviews.  She  even 
ran  a  heart  throb  column  on 
the  McFadden  tabloid  Daily. 

Bom  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
reared  in  Leominster,  Mass., 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  she  got  a  Job  u 
“half  the  staff”  of  the  weekly 
Birmingham  ( Mich. )  Eccentric 
in  1928 — by  "answering  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  and  pronouncing  the 
managing  editor’s  name  cor¬ 
rectly.’ 

In  a  few  months  she  mastered 
that  Job  sufficiently  to  take  on 
also  correspondence  for  the  Free 
Press  covering  nine  towns  in  the 
area. 

“I  spent  most  of  my  evenings 
in  police  stations,”  she  told 
E  &  P. 

In  Washington  since  June, 
1943,  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  sign  up  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  More  recently  she  has 
covered  the  House. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 


gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds  —  Better  printing 
—  Does  not  flood  or  pale  — 
Less  spoilage 


Send  for  Cmtolof 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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Newsprint  is  sliort 

in  Knnsylvaiiia ... 
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T ^IKF.  all  "buts"  there  is  something  to  be  added. 

Not  all  the  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  have  to  refuse  advertising 
schedules  or  handicap  them  with  uncertainty  and  delay. 

There  is  room  for  national  advertising  in  the  many  smaller 
dailies  in  Pennsylvania  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population. 

These  newspapers  in  95  cities  cater  to  the  daily  reading  habits 
of  2,000,000  people  in  their  immediate  environs,  and  2,800,000 
more  in  their  surrounding  areas  —  the  buying  half  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  9,273,000  population. 

Remember  these  two  important  faas: 

1.  The  mass  ''buy-ability’  in  Pennsylvania  is  die  second  greatest 
in  the  whole  country. 

2.  The  mass  appeal  of  its  newspapers  is  the  most  direct  and 
intensive  method  of  advertising  approach. 

Try  a  schedule  in  the  strong  local  dailies  that  serve  Pennsylvania 
so  well. 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Cbambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  • 
New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington 
Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E).- 
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PROMOTION 


Agency  Help  Advised 
On  Business  Paper  Ad 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


RUSS  SIMMONS,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Press,  pulls  no  punches  in  the 
first  issue  of  “Promotion  Copy” 
to  issue  from  his  typewriter.  He 
gets  off  some  thoughts  and  ob¬ 
servations  about  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  in  business  papers  that 
deserves  careful  reading  by  pro¬ 
motion  people  and  by  publish¬ 
ers,  especially  publishers. 

“Promotion  Copy”  is  the 
monthly  review  of  the  business 
papers  that  is  part  of  the  service 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association.  Russ  has 
Just  taken  over  the  chore  from 
the  capable  typewriter  of  the 
Boston  Post’s  Lyman  Armes. 

“Some  publishers — too  many, 
I  fear — ,”  Russ  writes,  “feel 
their  advertising  job  is  done 
when  they  invest  a  few  thous¬ 
and  dollars  in  trade  paper  space 
and  turn  writing  and  production 
over  to  an  apprentice  who  is 
forced  to  have  art  and  cuts  pro¬ 
duced  right  in  the  plant. 

“On  rare  occasions  a  budding 

f;enius  comes  through  with  big 
eague  advertising.  But  general¬ 
ly  speaking  the  publisher  would 
have  been  better  off  to  have 
used  his  space  money  for  some¬ 
thing  else. 

'  “A  $250  page  in  a  trade  paper 
certainly  deserves  the  kind  of 
skill  that  can  be  hired  in  outside 
typography  and  outside  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  unless  a  top-grade  ar¬ 
tist  is  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  outside  art  too. 

“Most  promotion  departments 
can  and  do  produce  copy  at  least 
as  good  as  the  average  agency 
would  produce,  but  the  best 
copy  in  the  world,  in  a  powerful 
trade  publication,  will  not  be 
well  read  if  its  appearance  will 
not  lead  the  reader  into  reading 
it. 

“This  brings  us  to  a  reluctant 
admission:  agencies  generally 
turn  out  better  looking  promo¬ 
tion  ads  for  newspapers  than 
newspapers  turn  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  main  reason  is  that 
the  publisher  usually  will  allow 
an  agency  to  spend  far  more  on 
roduction  than  he  will  allow 
is  promotion  manager  to  spend. 
•  •  Many  good  ads  are 
ruined  by  cheap  art,  typography 
and  engravings.  No  promotion 
manager  can  produce  without 
the  proper  tools,  but  with  the 
right  tools  a  good  promotion 
man  can  top  any  agency  in  the 
business.” 

Russ  is  absolutely  right,  of 
course.  We  have  been  yelling 
this  sort  of  thing  for  many  years 
now.  So  have  others.  The  effect 
has  been  good.  Russ  only  last 
year  noted  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  paper  promotion 
done  by  newspapers.  We  believe 
the  improvement  is  there.  But 
the  room  is  also  there  for  much 
larger  improvement. 

Russ’  enthusiasm  for  the  pro¬ 


motion  department's  producing 
its  own  trade  paper  stuff  is  com¬ 
mendable.  But  if  the  publisher 
will  more  readily  pay  bills  for 
production  run  up  by  an  agency, 
and  the  net  effect  is  to  get  the 
paper  better  trade  paper  ads, 
by  all  means  hire  an  agency. 

Often,  too,  the  promotion  shop 
itself  is  too  immersed  in  the 
daily  detail  of  the  paper  to  have 
the  proper  perspective  for  an 
effective  trade  paper  effort. 
That’s  what  agencies  are  for,  so 
why  not  use  them?  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  a  small  staff  in 
the  shop  and  save  some  of  your 
budget  for  occasional  outside  or 
agency  service.  Outside  talent  is 
usually  a  good  shot  in  the  arm. 

Oregonian  Dream 

ONE  of  the  smartest  pieces  of 

internal  promotion  we  have 
seen  is  a  folder  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  has  distribut¬ 
ed  among  its  employes  giving 
them  a  blueprint  preview  of  the 
new  Oregonian  building.  It 
makes  them  a  part  of  the  dream 
and  the  plan,  and  sincerely  not 
patronizingly.  Pencil  sketches 
by  the  architect  help  bring  the 
blueprint  to  life  so  that  the  em¬ 
ployes  may  visualize  what  their 
new  working  quarters  and  sur¬ 
roundings  will  be  like. 

Round-Up 

FOR  ITS  “city-boosting  national 

commercial  advertising  in 
trade  journals,”  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  won  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  chamber  of 
commerce  annual  competition. 
•  *  •  A  simple  “we’re  going  to 
miss  you”  letter  signed  by  a 
dozen  comic  strip  characters  and 
sent  to  mail  subscribers  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  who 
had  failed  to  renew  brought  in 
35%  prepaid  renewals.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Dave  Podvey  re¬ 
ports. 

“Junior  Town  Meetings  of  the 
Air,”  originating  from  St.  Louis 
high  schools,  are  being  spon¬ 
sored  weekly  now  by  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times.  High  school 
kids  participate  in  discussions  of 
current  news  problems.  •  •  • 
More  than  28%  of  all  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette’s  readers  are 
in  their  teens  or  their  twenties, 
according  to  a  current  booklet 
which  develops  the  thesis  that 
“a  newspaper  is  just  as  young 
as  its  readers.”  The  booklet 
shows  what  the  paper  is  doing 
editorially  to  interest  youth,  and 
contains  interesting  statistics 
about  youth’s  buying  habits. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune  has  just  published  a  book¬ 
let  for  plant  visitors,  “Know 
Your  Newspaper.”  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  Clarence  W.  Hard¬ 
ing  says  it  will  go  also  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  employes. 
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Carrier  of  the  Month 
THE  Columbus  (O.)  Ohio  State 
Journal  is  selecting  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  Carrier  of  the  Month”  and 
awarding  $10  and  a  silver  pin. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  12 
boys  named  will  be  given  an  all¬ 
expense  vacation  trip.  First  boy 
cited  had  an  outstanding  record 
as  a  carrier,  accumulating  $610 
in  savings  since  he  took  over 
a  route  July  1,  1945. 


Discovering  America 
THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News  featured  a  Society 
Page  picture  story  showing  how 
the  Ukrainian  bride  of  a  local 
war  veteran  “discovers  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Photographs  were  made  at 
home  and  at  scenic  spots. 


Edition  for  Bowlers 
THE  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News  issued  a  16-page  tabloid 
“Bowling  Edition’’  for  the  31st 
annual  Knights  of  Columbus 
tournament.  It  included  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  sch^ule  arrangement, 
pictures  of  officers,  historical 
data  and  entertainment  facilities. 
The  edition  was  planned  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Willis  H. 
Schulte. 


Quiz  for  Colleges 
THE  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Home  Institute,  which 
develops  subjects  of  interest  to 
homemakers,  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  home  economics  de¬ 
partments  at  colleges  throughout 
the  country  by  a  weekly  “What’s 
Going  On  in  Homemaking?” 
quiz.  Sent  in  mimeographed 
form  to  teachers,  the  quiz  refers 
the  “up-to-the-minute  home¬ 
maker”  to  the  proper  page  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  the  an¬ 
swers.  The  questions  are  grouped 
under  the  date  on  which  the  in¬ 
formation  was  printed  in  the 
Herald  Tribune,  and  some  of  the 
answers  are  in  the  newspaper's 
ads. 


Post-Prandial 
Libations  Get 
Cumbrous  Copy 

Ever  since  Raymond  Mollere 
decided  that  wine  advertising 
was  becoming  too  drab  and 
stereotyped,  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  have  been  spending  long 
hours  sitting  up  with  their  di^ 
tionaries. 

And  they  have  also  been  pur¬ 
chasing  wine  at  the  Maison  Elite 
Package  Stores  which  Mr.  Mol¬ 
lere  manages — ^just  what  he  had 
hoped  they  would  do  when  he 
embarked  on  his  campaign  ot 
sesquipedalian  promulgation! 

Mr.  Mollere  has  a  thousand 
words  like  that  and  he  has  been 
using  them  gleefully  in  his  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  stir  public  interest 
in  his  stores.  “Acuminous  Emp- 
tion”  was  the  bold-type  heading 
on  one  advertisement.  Other 
insertions  carried  such  lines  as 
“Vivacious  Congeries,”  "Brumal 
Delitessence,”  “Exterpate  Lugub¬ 
riousness”  and  “Postprandial 
Reminiscence.” 

“It’s  a  question  of  plain  psy- 
chology,”  Mr.  Mollere  says.  “Peo¬ 
ple  look  at  those  words  just  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  what  they 
mean.  I  start  off  each  ^ver- 
tisement  with  two  big  jaw¬ 
breakers  and  then  I  give  a  hint 
of  what  I’m  talking  about  and 
how  it  relates  to  my  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

As  one  concrete  example  of 
the  success  of  his  novel  idea. 
Mr.  Mollere  points  to  the  case 
of  a  lady  who  went  to  one  of 
the  stores  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  an  advertisement  and  ordered 
22  cases  of  champagne  before 
she  left. 

That  was  the  largest  single 
sale  directly  attributable  to  the 
ads,  although  an  order  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,300  was  placed  recently 
by  a  customer  who  originally 
visited  the  store  because  his 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  them. 

The  ads  have  won  nation-wide 
attention,  and  the  idea  has  been 
adopted  by  firms  in  other  cities. 


Carriers  Get  Awards 
TWELVE  Omaha  World-Herald 
carriers  recently  received 
bronze  service  pins  for  one  year 
of  perfect  service  to  Omaha  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  group  delivered 
539,835  copies  without  a  single 
complaint. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  fournal  giving  tho 
nnwi  of  ndvortliors,  advorfli- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commnrcial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  in 
thasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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Newsroom-to-Capitol 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — A  news  tele¬ 
type  circuit  linking  the  state 
capital  pressroom  with  the  news¬ 
room,  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 
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sorships  at  the  end  of  the  war 


30  years  ago,  he  asked  for  last 
minute  reports  from  all  UP  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  so  he  could 
bring  to  the  conference  the  lat¬ 
est  news  from  around  the  world. 

The  picture  is  pretty  grim,  at 
!hat.”  he  stated.  “War  stilt,  in 
a  sense,  is  going  on — if  by  that 
»e  mean  war  for  control  of 
men’s  minds  and  lives  and  to 
make  a  better  world.  I  don’t 
mean  there  is  any  prospect  of 
actual  warfare  between  nations 
on  a  big  scale.  No  nation  in  the 
world  today  is  in  shape  to  wage 
a  first  class  war,  except  us.” 
Aiiecta  Taxpayer's  Pocketbook 
Freedom  of  information  among 
countries  has  not  made  as  much 
progress  since  the  war  as  was 
expected,  he  said.  “And  this," 
he  added,  “is  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  because  with  our  stake  in 
world  affairs,  which  is  felt  in 
every  taxpayer’s  pocketbook,  we 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  In  un¬ 
hampered  and  unbiased  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  is  going  on 
in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.” 

‘This  freedom.”  he  continued, 
'will  be  attained  only  by  the 
will  of  the  people  themselves. 
You  can’t  get  free  press  by  rule 
of  thumb.  I  am  not  talking  about 
government  propaganda  now.  I 
am  against  all  government  prop¬ 
aganda,  including  that  of  our 
own  government.  What  we  want 
is  a  free  and  unrestricted  inter¬ 
change  of  news  among  nations. 
We  expected  much  more  of  this 
with  the  abolition  of  many  cen- 


MIAMI  STAGES  TOP  WINTER 


125,000  spectators  HiriNed  to  Miami's  ISHi  Annual 
All-American  Air  Shew — the  biggest  winter  air  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  the  country.  They  filled  aH  available  seat¬ 
ing  space,  overflowed  into  the  surrounding  area,  and 

7  jammed  the  roods  for  miles  around  the  huge  master 
airport. 


Yes,  the  customers  are  in  Miami.  Our  alert  yeor- 
around  residents  plus  our  winter  visitors  constitute  a 
rich  market  of  international  scope.  / 


You  can  reach  this  buying  audience  through  The  Miami 
Herald,  the  first  newspaper  of  Florida.  The  Herald 
dominates  the  Florida  market  in  every  classification. 


JOHN  S.  KNICHT,  PUIUSHIR 

NATIONAL  aaniCSINTATIVSS:  STORY.  IROORS  R  HNUY,  INC. 
"Cr*al«r  Mioini  —>  Ti»  tntoniaiional  Markwl  ol  Ik*  AnMricai" 


h  Oregon.  Hugh  Baillie  phonea 
■h  N*w  York  office  lor  a  roundup  | 
of  the  latest  world  news. 
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Chicxtgo  Tribune's 
Early  History 
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nopoly.  Speaking  to  the  editors 
assembled  in  protest  against  the 
New  York  group  for  not  supply¬ 
ing  sufficient  wire  news  to  west¬ 
ern  papers,  Medill  said:  “Don’t 
be  afraid  of  independence.  It  is 
not  going  to  hurt  you.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  these  New 
York  birds  of  paradise  will 
come  down  from  their  lofty 
trees  and  roost  lower.” 

Local  events  took  on  increas¬ 
ingly  important  news  aspects  in 
the  years  following  the  war. 
The  Tribune  began  to  publish 
prophetic  warnings  concerning 
Chicago's  rapid,  but  careless 
growth.  “Walls  a  hundred  feet 
nigh  and  but  a  single  brick  in 
thickness”  were  observed  by 
the  Tribune  on  Sept.  10.  1871. 
“There  are  miles  of  such  fire- 
traps.  .  .  .” 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on 
Oct.  8  and  9,  the  great  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  burn^  away  the  heart 
of  the  city,  including  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  two-year-old  “fireproof” 
building.  A  few  hours  after  the 
fire,  the  Tribune  staff  gathered 
and  on  Oct.  11  published  a  half- 
sheet  paper  featuring  a  five- 
column  story  of  the  fire  and  an 
editorial  forecasting  that  "Chi¬ 
cago  shall  rise  again.” 

Medill’s  leadership  during  this 
critical  period  led  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  “reconstruction”  mayor 
of  Chicago.  A  year  after  the 
fire,  tile  Tribune  moved  into  a 
new  and  larger  building  on  the 
site  of  the  plant  which  had 
burned. 

Scripps  had  sold  his  interest 
in  the  'Tribune  to  Horace  White 
who  served  as  editor-in-chief 
from  1866  to  1874.  Meanwhile, 
Medill  had  temporarily  with¬ 
drawn  from  active  direction  of 
the  paper  during  the  period  he 
served  as  mayor,  followed  by  a 
trip  to  Europe.  He  again  took 
command  in  1874  and  thereafter 
his  wai>  the  guiding  mind  of  the 
Tribune  until  his  death. 

Medill's  Advice  to  Editors 

Kinsley  reports  in  his  second 
volume  one  of  the  few  recorded 
comments  by  Medill,  voicing  his 

gublishing  philosophy.  In  1869 
is  advice  to  newspapers  was 
expressed  in  an  address  to  edi¬ 
tors  meeting  at  Indianapolis. 
Medill  said  on  the  making  of 
newspapers : 

“Be  very  particular  toith  the 
mechanical  execution,  charge 
fair  living  prices  for  your  work 
and  stand  by  them;  do  a  cash 
business,  as  nearly  as  practic¬ 
able,  refuse  long  credits,  ‘short 
settlements  make  long  friends’; 
devote  your  main  editorial  ef¬ 
forts  to  discussion  of  home 
topics  and  furtherance  of  home 
interests. 

“Let  each  issue  be  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  doings  of  your 
country  of  the  previous  week 
end  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
week  to  come.  Preserve  your 
independence  of  all  demagogues 
and  place  hunters  and  never 
submit  to  their  dictation;  write 
boldly,  and  tell  the  truth  fear¬ 
lessly;  criticize  whatever  is 
wrong,  and  denounce  whatever 
is  rotten  in  the  administration 


Front  page  ol  Chicago  Tribune's 
“Golden  Jubilee"  edition,  printed 
in  four  colors.  June  10.  1897,  with 
poem  inscribed  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  handwriting  of  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  in  honor  of  the 
poper's  first  SO  years. 


of  local  and  state  affairs,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  offend 
the  guilty  or  wound  the  would- 
be  leaders  of  your  party. 

“Depend  little  on  professional 
politicians  for  patronage,  and 
less  on  their  promises,  for  you 
will  surely  be  deceived  and  dis¬ 
appointed — after  the  election  is 
over — and  despised  for  your 
subserviency  to  them.  Make  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  jour¬ 
nal;  establish  its  reputation  for 
truth  and  reliability,  frankness 
and  independence.  Never  wil¬ 
fully  deceive  the  people  or  trifle 
with  their  confidence.  See  that 
your  journal  is  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  and  promotion  of  their 
temporal  interest  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  and  they  will  repay  your 
favors  with  their  esteem,  friend¬ 
ship  and  patronage,  rendering 
you  influential  and  respected  in 
the  community,  and  prosperous 
In  your  pecuniary  affairs.’’ 

Publish  New  Testament 

One  of  the  greatest  feats  in 
newspaper  history  took  place  on 
Sunday,  May  22,  1881,  when  the 
Tribune  issued  a  special  16-page 
supplement  containing  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  revised  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Tribune  pointed  out  the  entire 
job  was  completed  in  12  hours, 
requiring  92  compositors  em¬ 
ployed  in  setting  type,  and  five 
in  correcting  errors  noted  by 
the  proofreaders. 

Associated  with  Joseph  Medill 
during  this  period  was  his 
youngest  brother,  Samuel,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  news  staff 
for  15  years,  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  eight  years,  until 
his  death  in  1883  at  the  age  of 
42.  “He  knew  what  news  was  at 
sight,  what  the  public  wanted, 
how  much  they  wanted,  and 
how  to  furnish  it,”  said  a  Trib¬ 
une  editoriai  on  his  death.  “He 
was  almost  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  in 
the  development  of  newspa¬ 
pers.”  ( The  Tribune  was  the 
first  paper  in  the  west  to  in¬ 
stall  telegraphic  service  in  1849, 
expanding  telegraph  news  great¬ 
ly  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
installing  its  first  telephones  in 
1883.) 


As  early  as  1886,  the  Tribune 
began  its  long  and  successful 
fight  to  prevent  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  from  getting  a  strangle¬ 
hold  on  Chicago’s  street  trans¬ 
portation  systems. 

During  this  period,  daily  illus¬ 
tration  of  news  stories  became 
a  regular  feature  of  the  Tribune. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  were 
line  drawings:  a  few  were 
printed  from  chalk  plates.  The 
Tribune  started  its  engraving 
department  on  Dec.  25,  1887. 
New  presses  were  installed  in 

1892,  the  first  of  their  kind  ever 
built,  capable  of  printing  four 
to  24-page  papers  at  the  rate  of 
72,000  eight-page  papers  per 
hour. 

When  Gov.  Altgeld  was  in¬ 
augurated,  the  Tribune  printed 
a  special  edition  on  Jan.  12, 

1893,  which  was  rushed  to 
Springfield  on  a  chartered  train 
reaching  there  at  8  a.m.  on  in¬ 
augural  day.  An  unique  feature 
was  the  outline  portraits  of  the 
governor  and  other  notables 
printed  over  the  reading  matter. 

Late  in  1895,  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  engaged  in  a  “circulation 
war,”  with  the  Tribune  leading 
the  way  by  reducing  its  price 
to  one  cent  a  copy,  taking  in 
25,000  new  subscriptions  the 
first  day  after  the  announce¬ 
ment.  This  was  a  departure 
from  the  paper’s  previous  policy 


of  promoting  “quality”  circula¬ 
tion.  In  reducing  to  one  cent 


tion.  In  reducing  to  one  cent 
daily  and  five  cents  Sunday,  the 
Tribune  said: 


“The  Tribune  in  doing  this  is 
the  first  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  to  place  all  the 
resources  of  a  firstclass  modern 
journal  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  people  and  to  recognize  the 
equality  of  all  readers  by  put¬ 
ting  its  price  on  the  broadest 
democratic  base.” 


Ads  Were  Voluntary 
Previously,  there  had  been 
considerable  rivalry  in  news, 
circulation  and  advertising,  with 
Wilbur  Storey’s  Times  employ¬ 
ing  advertising  solicitors,  which 
the  Tribune  of  that  period  con¬ 
sidered  beneath  its  dignity.  It 
relied  on  voiuntary  placement 
of  ads  and  enjoy^  an  ever- 
increasing  patronage  in  keeping 
with  its  continued  growth  in 
circulation, 

“Tribune  One-Cent  Bargain 
Sales”  were  featured  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  ads.  During  the  cir¬ 
culation  war  the  Tribune  gave 
away  railroad  and  Chicago 
street  car  tickets  with  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  Tribune  celebrated  its 
Golden  Jubilee  on  June  10,  1897 
with  a  special  edition,  the  outer 
cover  of  which  was  printed  in 
four  colors,  marking  one  of  the 
first  appearances  of  color  in 
a  daily  newspaper.  Featured 
across  the  bottom  of  the  front 
page  was  a  poem  especially 
written  for  the  event  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley. 

Reproduced  in  Riley’s  hand¬ 
writing  were  the  words: 

“Haii  to  your  fifty  years  of 
toil  and  stress — 

Your  hopeful,  helpful  life’s 
haif  century — 

Your  midmost  prime  and 
pride  of  usefulness — 

Your  troth  to  man  —  your 
golden  jubilee.” 

By  1897  the  paper’s  circula¬ 


tion  had  grown  to  87,000 
and  148,000  Sunday.  The  paper 
had  installed  its  first  type- 
setting  machines,  a  batten 
of  12. 

During  the  Spanish-American 
war,  the  Tribune  scored  one  of 
the  remarkable  scoops  of  new^ 
paper  history  when,  throng 
Edward  W.  Harden,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Tribune  and  the  old 
New  York  World,  it  obtained 
the  first  news  of  Admiral 
Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  Bay. 

Harden’s  famed  dispatch  had 
arrived  too  late  for  the  World 
morning  edition,  but  it  reached 
the  Tribune  soon  after  3  a.m. 
and  an  extra  was  put  on  the 
streets  in  two  and  a  half  houri 
The  Tribune  telephoned  details 
of  the  naval  victory  to  the 
White  House  In  Washington. 
Harden’s  story  had  arrived  ahead 
of  Dewey’s  report. 

Management  of  the  Tribune 
gradually  was  being  relin¬ 
quished  by  Medill  during  this 
^riod  because  of  failing  health, 
with  the  job  falling  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  W.  Patterson,  father  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 

Joseph  Medill  died  in  his  78th 
year  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on 
March  16,  1899.  He  worked  to 
the  last.  Daily  he  scanned  the 
news  reports  and  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  editors  in  Chicago. 
His  last  words  were:  “What  li 
the  news?” 

The  death  of  Medill  caused 
widespread  editorial  comment 
His  monument,  said  newspapers, 
was  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
Journalist  commented:  “Mr.  Me 
dill  is  almost  the  last  of  the 
great  editors  who  have  im¬ 
pressed  their  personalities  upon 
the  papers  and  through  them 
upon  the  American  people." 

Medill’s  estate,  which  was 
estimated  at  approximately  $2,- 
000,000,  was  bequeathed  in  equal 
shares  to  bis  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Patterson  and 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  McCormick.  His 
stock  in  the  Tribune  was  left  in 
trust  to  Robert  W.  Patterson. 
Robert  S.  McCormick  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Beale. 

(Second  article  next  week 
will  deal  with  the  Tribune’s  his¬ 
tory  from  1900  to  1947.) 
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One  of  the  most  memorabU 
pages  in  Tribune  history,  carry¬ 
ing  hours  before  any  other  A®*' 
icon  newspaper,  first  news  ol  ^ 
mirol  Dewey's  victory  at  Monila. 
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L  A.  Times  Develops  be  qllsuSnS^ 

Consumer  Panel  Study  recording  of  ca] 
j  i  of  unusual  itei 

continued  from  page  14  articles,  i 

_  — — — etc.);  how  to  p 

in  establish  that  the  respondent  when  and  how 
SsT asked  and  did  answer  all  mium  (current 
fluwuons.  and  an  analysis 

Each  questionnaire  is  audited  naire. 
hv  a  competent  trained  ques-  Approximate 
Uonnaire  editor  and  the  date  the  Audit  when 
transferred  by  punching  to  sev-  will  be  $75,000. 
•n  84-column  Hallirath  cards  to  should  reach  1 
nermit  cross-tabulation  and  re-  •^an.  1,  1948,  ht 
^itulation  of  data  in  almost  niallings  of  i 
inv  desired  combination  of  fac-  about  2,500  a  n 

The  mailing  ; 

These  data  are  used  as  the  . 
basis  for  monthly  reports  to 
manufacturers  concerning  their 
own  product  classification,  to  ad- 
fcii^ng  agencies  actually  plac- 
lig  space  in  the  classification 
concerned,  and  to  retailers  hand- 
ttog  them. 

Each  report,  in  each  classifi- 
cation,  shows  the  percentage  of 
homes  which  have  bought  with¬ 
in  the  specified  time  limit.  Each 
Item  (brand,  store,  area,  etc.)  is 
percentaged  against  the  total.  — ^ 

item  recorded  in  the  homes  IJ 

audited  contributes  to  its  own  ■  1 

base  and  hence  effects  percen- 
tages  of  each  item  purchased. 

Thus  the  audit  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuing  qualitative  and  specific 
itudy  of  current  purchases  by 
brands,  by  types  of  merchandise, 
br  stores,  by  shopping  areas. 

84  Sample  Areas 
One  of  the  major  changes  in 
the  experimental  work  was  ne- 
(witated  by  the  discovery  that 
tte  division  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Into  16  economic  areas 
did  not  provide  the  desired  geo¬ 
graphical  spread  of  the  sample. 

This  condition  was  corrected  by 
subdivision  of  each  area  into 
nrious  numbers  of  "sampling 
ireu  ” — 84  in  all. 

Homes  in  each  sampling  area 
are  individually  select^  by 
home  value  or  rental  in  five 
levels— AA,  wealthy  and  well- 
todo;  A,  above  average;  B,  up¬ 
per  middle;  C,  lower  middle;  D, 
below  average. 

Punch-card  data  make  special 
anlysis  of  the  collected  facts 
leadily  obtainable.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  can  determine,  for  example  e 

the  percentage  of  families  buy-  ■  lo  I 

ing  or  having  a  product  brand 
«  product  classification;  and 
where  and  in  what  stores  they 
buy  them.  Further  breakdown 
of  the  data  show  these  facts  in 
relation  to  major  economic 
ertas,  income  groups,  occupation, 
hunily  size,  and  newspaper  read- 
erihip  (by  individual  papers  or 
any  daily  and  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion). 

Such  studies,  requiring  cross- 
Wmlation,  are  being  offered  by 
the  Times  at  nominal  fees  quot¬ 
ed  individually  for  each  job. 

To  provide  maximum  bene- 
“h  to  the  advertiser,  the  plan 
d  procedure  lays  down  strict 
as  to  timing.  All  field 
audits  must  be  completed  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  30th  of 
tM  month  under  study,  and  tab¬ 
ulation  and  preparation  of  pre- 
luulnary  reports  are  to  be  com- 
pted  by  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
og  month. 

“latructions  to  Interviewers  1^— 
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are  complete  and  thorough,  cov¬ 
ering  such  matters  as  persons  to 
be  questioned;  men’s  purchases; 
recording  of  call-backs;  handling 
of  unusual  items  (gifts,  home¬ 
made  articles,  military  clothing, 
etc.);  how  to  put  the  questions; 
when  and  how  to  offer  the  pre¬ 
mium  (currently  a  cookbook); 
and  an  analysis  of  the  question¬ 
naire. 

Approximate  annual  cost  of 
the  Audit  when  fully  established 
will  be  $75,000,  Bowden  said.  It 
should  reach  this  point  about 
Jan.  1,  1948,  he  estimated,  with 
mailings  of  reports  totalling 
about  2,500  a  month. 

The  mailing  list  is  now  being 


developed  on  a  monthly  basis, 
with  manufacturers  first,  agen¬ 
cies  second,  and  retailers  third. 
In  the  present  list  there  are 
roughly  100  agencies,  250  manu¬ 
facturers  and  50  retailers. 

■ 

Press  'Monopoly'  Bill 

Madison,  Wis. — Newspapers 
and  radio  would  be  placed  under 
the  old  but  indifferently  en¬ 
forced  Wisconsin  statutes  which 
prohibit  monopolies  and  monop¬ 
olistic  practices,  under  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  by  the  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


S.  C.  Doily  Planned 

Seneca,  S.  C. — ^Plans  for  a 
daily  newspaper  and  a  radio 
station  to  be  launched  here  have 
been  announced  by  J.  A.  Galli- 
more.  publisher  of  the  Seneca 
Journal,  weekly,  and  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gallimore,  owner  of  the 
Keowee  Journal,  weekly. 

■ 

Aid  for  Horticulture 

Minneapolis — Gifts  received 
by  regents  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  recently  included 
$1,000  from  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  tor  iris  bulb 
research. 


The 


BufMo  Courier-Express 


Announces 


the  Appointment 


Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 


National  Representatives 
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Winners  Announced 
In  E.  &  P.  Photo  Contest 

continued  from  page  8 
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PHILADELPHIA  —  When  i 
|H  newspaper  photographer  uVm 
Tn  ll  news  flash  that  geh 

I H  picked  as  a  win* 

I  IJ  l^a  ner  k- 

I^M  dozen 

experience 

Ligato, 

yffu^  -  veteran  lensman 

for  the 

delphia  Ligato 

Bulletin,  whose 

i  M  3  Philadelphia  strike 

\  ..  .  r  9^  scene  is  the  second  prize  win- 

ner  in  the  Editor  &  Pubushb 
contest. 

there  was  a 

•.'>g,;^jL  lot  intermingled  with 

’  V  perseverance 

^  ^  enabled  to  fav- 

Mu-  '  ^  orable  with  the 

ture  he  dur- 

ing  a  prolonged  strike  the 
plant 

Co.,  the  extreme 
ern  corner  the 

judges 

didn't  the 

luck  angles  when  they  chose 
exhibit  other 

available  In 

tion  to 
how 

has  to 

one  news 

pictures  in  Press 

statewide  competition  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  1946. 

Before  the  Sun  Came  Out — ^Little  Tommy's  expression  speaks  for  Again  among  first  ten  chosen 
itself  as  he  implores  the  dogpound  keeper  to  help  him  find  his  lost  by  judges  in  A.P.’s  nationwide 
puppy.  “Ho  was  only  this  big,"  Tommy  tells  the  keeper.  Ploimed  contest  for  1946. 

and  executed  by  Howard  Shirkey,  Detroit  Times.  Picked  by  Coronet  magazine 

as  one  of  the  10  best  news  pic- 
4  tures  submitted  to  them  during 

the  years. 

Pw  First  prize  in  the  news  dlvi- 

»'^]d  Sion  of  contest  conducted  by 
Graflex, 

V  Selected  as  “picture  of  the 
wK/^^  -  vP  week’’  and  published  full  page 

%r  ■-  KkP  : _ _  /  ^  size  in  one  of  the  1946  issues 

}y  '  WjL.:  ‘  of  Life. 

'ff  The  prize-winning  photograph 

depicts  a  on  the 

in  a  typical 

West  Philadelphia  house, 
where  he  was  seeking  shelter 
from  pursuing  policemen,  only 

1^  to  be  overtaken  and  smacked 

^  down  pending  arrival  of  a  police 

,/^  patrol.  He  is  surrounded 

, '  *'  by  with  upraised, 

in  a  thoroughly  subjugated  con- 
dition. 

li^  flp 

happened  to  the  “shot”.  Tm 
Philadelphia  returned 

a  mass  picket- 

WnPHSHP^  i”8-  strikers  retreated 

across  the  Philadelphia  city  line 
into  Delaware  County.  Ligato 
waited  around  one  whole  day 
for  some  action,  but  nothing 
happened.  TTie  next  was  his  dw 


got  her  in  the  viewfinder  for  a 
split  second  and  shot.  Later 
when  I  got  back  to  Tech  and 
processed  by  negatives,  I  was 
the  most  surprised  person  in  the 
world  when  I  saw  what  I  had 
gotten.  I  knew  they  were  good 
enough  for  the  world  to  see,  so 
I  inquired  of  some  of  the  boys 
where  I  could  sell  them  and  how 
to  go  about  it. 

“One  of  them  suggested  the 
Associated  Press.  I  didn’t  even 
wait  to  change  my  clothes,  but 
went  down  to  the  Atlanta  bur¬ 
eau  and  ofiered  them.  They  paid 
me  $300  and  the  next  day  I  got 
a  $200  bonus. 

“That  $500  is  the  first,  the 
only,  and  so  far  the  last  money 
I  have  made  on  my  pictures.” 

(He  didn’t  know  at  the  time  of 
the  interview  that  he  had  won 
the  $150  first  prize  in  the  E&P 
Photo  contest.) 

Now  at  Georgia  Tech  taking 
graduate  work  in  physics  and 
electronics  Hardy,  a  native  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  said  he  does 
not  care  for  a  job  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer.  He  got  the 
photographic  bug  while  in  high 
school  in  Shreveport  and  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  hobby,  which  he 
says,  “I  intend  to  enjoy’’. 

He  served  as  a  radar  mechanic 
in  the  Army  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  upon  his  discharge 
entered  Tech,  where  he  was 
studying  when  he  grabbed  his 
camera  and  started  for  the  hotel 
fire. 

Just  in  from  a  Date 

"I  had  been  out  on  a  date"  he 
related,  “and  got  in  around  2 
a.  m.  and  started  to  do  a  little 
last  minute  reviewing  of  my 
studies.  I  hadn’t  used  my  camera 
for  some  time;  in  fact  very  little 
since  I  bought  it  last  fall,  be¬ 
cause  of  work  at  school. 

“It  was  on  the  top  shelf  of  my 
closet  when  the  fire  sirens  split 
the  calm  of  the  early  morning. 

There  were  so  many  I  thought 
it  might  be  the  whole  town  on 
fire,  so  I  called  headquarters  to 
find  out.  When  I  learned  it  was 
the  Winecoff  Hotel — the  ‘fire¬ 
proof  WinecofiT — I  decided  I’d 
go  down.  I  grabbed  my  camera 
and  headed  for  downtown  At¬ 
lanta. 

“I  didn’t  stop  to  think  that  I 
might  be  rusty  with  my  new 
camera,  especially  since  I  had 
not  used  it  much.  T^ere  were 
just  five  midget  flash  bulbs  and 
two  film  packs  in  the  camera 
case. 

“I  got  to  the  fire  before  any 
of  the  newsmen.  I  set  up  my 
camera  on  Peachtree  Street, 
just  opposite  the  hotel.  I  set  the 
scale  at  50  feet,  the  shutter  at 
l/50th  and  the  lens  wide  open  at 
f/4.5.  I  made  three  pre-flash 
shots  and  several  time  expos¬ 
ures. 

“The  news  photographers  were 
arriving  about  this  time.  I  had 
only  one  midget  flash  bulb  left. 

It  was  not  a  case  of  competition 
for  I  had  not  the  wildest  dream 
that  my  pictures  would  be  good,  of  it,  and  maybe  I  could  beat  saw  that  woman  falling.  I  shot 
but  I  toM  myself  that  I’d  hold  one  of  the  professionals.  before  I  thought.  But  I  would 

that  last  bulb  just  for  the  hell  “That’s  when  I  looked  up  and  do  it  again.” 


“And  He  Does  Mean  'Strike' " — ^Ed  Smith,  Chicago  Times,  had  to 
work  fast  for  this  one.  Scene  shows  a  policeman's  eye  getting  in 
the  way  of  a  picket's  fist  when  strikers  rioted  at  the  American 
Devices  Corp. 


X<‘iirl\  li)0  I)ikk«;to>i  \Ts  ar«‘  alit*a»lN  Itriiifiinj:  lln*!<e 
and  <»lli«‘r  ad\anta^rs  to  leading  iie\\'|»a|M‘r  and  roin- 
niercial  |daiits  tliroii^lioiit  tin*  I  iiiled  Statfv«and  Canada. 
If  you  aro  inlorestod  in  iin|(ro>  in*:  re|>rodiu‘tion  today... 
|>ro\idln^  for  II.().  1*.  color  work  tomorrow. ..write  to 
l.ake  Krie  for  com|iletc  fact«  on  tlie  DlRKCTOMAT. 


Cake  Kkie 
K.\<;ineeki\(;  Corp. 
.")0}{  Woodward  Avenue 
lIulTalo  IT.N.Y. 


MorLing  . .  for|iing  . .  mrtal  «xtru' 
••iim  .  .  pijrpo«r. 
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‘Tennessean’  Acquires 
New  Polling  Device 


Uf  A  PUBLIC  opinion  survey 

next  month,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  will  introduce  for 
the  first  time  a  new  polling  de¬ 
vice  that  offers  unexplored  pos- 
ilbilities  for  newspaper  editorial, 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments. 

Called  simply  an  “opinion  me¬ 
ter,"  the  unit  can  register  the 
composite  reaction  of  12  to  120 
persons  to  a  given  question  in 
less  than  10  seconds.  Not  a  sim¬ 
ple  "yes”  or  “no”  device,  it  reg¬ 
isters  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Perfected  by  GE 

Recently  perfected  in  the  lab¬ 
oratories  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  the  meter  consists  of  a 
number  of  individual  “stations” 
which  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  also  with  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  indicating  dial  that  regis¬ 
ters  from  0  or  “no”  on  the  left 
to  100  or  “yes”  on  the  right  ( see 
cut). 

Voters  may  register  their 
opinions  secretly  on  the  hand 
dials,  because  their  opinions  are 
merely  electrical  connections  un¬ 
til  the  moment  the  totals  are 
taken. 

Then  all  the  electrical  records 
ire  averaged  by  the  machine 
and  the  result  is  shown  by  the 
central  indicating  dial. 

In  sampling  opinion,  each 
member  of  a  group  moves  the 
pointer  of  his  station  to  the  num¬ 
ber  indicating  the  strength  of 
his  favor  or  disfavor.  Negative 
opinion  is  registered  from  zero 
to  SO,  positive  opinion,  from  50 
to  100. 

The  operator  of  the  indicating 
unit  then  turns  a  selector  switch 
to  “opinion,”  and  within  a  few 
seconds  the  central  dial  moves 
upscale  from  zero  until  it 
reaches  the  group  average  opin¬ 
ion. 

Members  of  the  group  not 
wishing  to  vote  can  turn  off 
their  stations,  and  the  percent¬ 


age  of  “no”  votes  can  then  be 
determined. 

On  questions  that  can  be  an¬ 
swered  a  direct  “yes”  or  “no,” 
the  central  dial  records  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  group  in  favor. 

A  developmental  model  of  the 
device  will  be  used  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessean.  This  unit  is  the  only 
one  in  existence  at  the  present. 
Estimated  time  for  delivery  on 
others  is  20  weeks.  One  meter 
with  12  stations  is  priced  at 
$395.  Additional  groups  of  12 
stations  sell  at  $125. 

Demonstrations  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  later  this  year. 

A  series  of  questions  is  now 
being  compiled  for  the  Tennes¬ 
sean’s  survey  which  will  include 
politicians,  educators,  business 
executives  and  the  “man  in  the 
street.”  In  some  instances,  lists 
of  questions  will  be  distributed 
to  voters  in  advance  of  sam¬ 
plings,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  issues. 

■ 

Enterprise  Names 
Donahue  &  Coe 

Enterprise  Productions,  Inc., 
recently  formed  film  company 
headed  by  David  Lowe  and 
Charles  Enfeld,  which  appointed 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  early  in  December 
( E.  &  P.  Dec.  7,  p.  66 ) ,  this  week 
switched  its  account  to  Donahue 
&  Coe,  Inc. 

Walter  Blak^,  previously  with 
McCann-Erickson  on  the  Enter¬ 
prise  account  and  earlier  a  vice- 
president  of  Blaine-Thompson, 
New  York,  has  joined  the  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe  staff  to  direct  the  ac¬ 
count 

Also  on  the  Donahue  &  Coe 
books  are  the  motion  picture  ac¬ 
counts  of  Republic  Pictures  and 
Metro  Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures. 


Not  only  'yea'  or  'no'  but  how  much. 
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DIRECTOMATS 


KEER1E 


ENGDJrEKING  CORR 

BUFFALO.  NY  O.S.A. 


There  are  good  reasons  why  more  and  more  leading  dailies 
are  turning  to  direct  pressure  matrix  molding  and  why  they 
have  chosen  the  DIRECTOAAAT  almost  exclusively. 


'A'  DIRECTOMAT  molding  proidvcns 
>harp«r,  more  fditKful  moH... mokes 
possible  the  higher  quoiily  repro¬ 
duction  being  demanded  by  adycr- 
tiscrs^and  agencies. 

it  TRe  OIRECrOMAT  eliminates 
stretch  of  mats ...  reduces  chance  of 
mat  buckle... cgn  produce  dry  mats 
with  thesome  shrinkage  you  nowgel. 


it  The  OiRECTOMAT  equipped  for 
double-sided  operation  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  mot  rollers... requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 

it  With  the  D/!rECTOMAT  oil  color 
work  and  fin^  half-tone  work  eon 
be  molded  and  conjtpletely  dried... 
without  shrinkage. ..in  a  single  op- 
erortion. 


'Richard'  Opens 
Bank  Doors  for 
Title  Owners 

In  an  unprecendented  move. 
Duchess  Music  Corp.,  copyright 
owner  of  “OPEN  THE  DOOR, 
RICHARD!”  has  required  fees 
for  the  use  of  the  song  title  in 
advertisements. 

According  to  Arnold  Shaw,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Duchess, 
most  advertisers  have  consented 
to  the  arrangement  with  compar¬ 
atively  little  discussion,  and 
paid  fees  ranging  from  *50  to 
$1,500. 

Up  to  the  present,  most  tie- 
ins  on  song  titles  have  been  re¬ 
garded  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  as  cuffo  arrangements,  the 
theory  being  that  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  song  publishers  mu¬ 
tually  profit. 

According  to  Shaw,  that  the¬ 
ory  is  applicable  only  to  song 
titles  that  have  not  achieved 
the  status  of  hits.  When  a  song 
Is  receiving  its  build-up,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  the  advertiser 
gains  from  tie-in  promotion. 
However,  once  the  song  title  is 
so  well  established  that  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  use  it  as  eye- 
catch,  then  the  advertiser  is  ex¬ 
ploiting  property  already  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  music  publisher. 

It  is  Shaw’s  contention  that, 
just  as  movie  companies  pay 
considerable  fees  for  the  use  of 
song  titles,  advertisers  should 
be  ready  to  pay  for  tie-in  ads. 

To  date,  more  than  20  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  have  used  “OPEN 
THE  DOOR.  RICHARD!”  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Madcar  Naeckol 


Heads  Ramsey  Co. 

E.  G.  NAECICEL  has  been 
elected  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  L.  W,  Ramsey  Co., 
with  offices  in  Chicago,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Davenport,  la.  He 
succeeds  the  late  L.  W.  Ramsey 
in  both  capacities,  and  will  as¬ 
sume  general  management  of 
the  firm.  Ramsey  and  Naeckel 
founded  the  agency  in  1921. 
Other  new  oflScers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  A.  C.  Naeckel,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  secretary, 
and  W.  J.  Henderson,  G.  E. 
Bischoft  and  A.  M.  Walgren, 
vicepresidents.  French  L. 
Eason,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  since 
1937,  and  Ruth  Lambert,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hollywood  office  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  respective  posts. 

S8 


Named  to  Board 
MICHAEL  J.  MADAR,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  production 
of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  He  has  been 
with  the  agency  since  1928  and 
became  a  vicepresident  in  1944. 

In  New  Spots 

HENRY  O.  PATTISON,  JR.,  has 

been  appointed  copy  chief  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  will 
direct  depart- 
m  e  n  t  adminis- 
tration  and 
liaison  and  will 
supervise  the 
work  of  six 
copy  groups.  A 
vicepresident  of 
the  agency,  Pat- 
tison  came  to 
Benton  &  Bowles 
in  1942  from 

the  P.  Walter 

Thompson  Co.,  Pattison.  Ir. 
where  he  had 
been  a  group  copy  chief. 

Robert  E.  McCarthy,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  service  in 
Japan  recently,  is  now  associ¬ 
ate  with  his  father’s  agency,  L. 
F.  McCarthy  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Gordon  G.  Agnew,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  American  Locomotive 

Co.  and  the  James  O.  Peck  Co., 

has  joined  the  market  research 
division  of  the  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  New  York. 

Will  B.  Presba,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Presba,  Fellers  Sc 
Presba,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  firm, 
succeeding  his  father,  Bert  S. 
Presba,  who  continues  as  treas¬ 
urer.  Marquis  M.  Smith  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Ernst,  art  director. 

Ralph  W.  Reese,  who  has  been 
associated  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  for  13  years,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  International  Divisibn.  Lori- 
MER  B.  Slocum,  vicepresident, 
continues  as  director  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  William  L.  Shinnick  has 
joined  Y  &  R’s  contact  depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  New  York  office. 
Earlier  advertising  manager  of 
Hills  Brothers  Coffee  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  he  will  serve  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  General 
Foods  Cereals. 

Glenn  A.  Babcock,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Talon,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Owen  & 
Chappell,  New  York,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Sidney  Finger,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  Kiesewetter,  Wetterau  & 
Baker,  has  been  appointed  an 
account  executive  with  Federal 
Advertising,  New  York. 
Grahame  Enthoven,  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Pavelle  Color,  has 
joined  the  agency  as  associate 
on  sales  promotion. 

Norvell  E.  Steinbrugge,  for¬ 
merly  with  Small  &  Seiffer  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  Chas.  Dal¬ 
las  Reach  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  E.  Armstrong,  a  ma¬ 
jor  with  the  102nd  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  through  the  war,  has  been 
added  to  the  traffic  department 
of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Detroit. 


Royce  S.  McCoy,  until  recent¬ 
ly  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  at 
Chicago. 

New  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  include:  Ben  LaMaster, 
copy  department;  Winn  Nance, 
research  department  manager; 
King  Richardson,  production 
manager,  and  Gordon  Provon- 
SHA,  art  director.  William  G. 
Gray,  formerly  manager  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  traffic,  becomes  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Willard  S.  Wood,  /ormerly 
Los  Angeles  manager  for  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  has  joined  Neale 
Advertising  Associates,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  as  account  executive. 

Lawrence  W.  Hobbs,  formerly 
in  the  Alley  &  Richards  Co., 
New  York,  art  department,  has 
been  appointed  associate  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Reingold  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency. 

David  E.  Robeson,  formerly 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
named  copy  chief  of  Allied  Ad- 
vetrising  Agencies  of  Florida, 
Inc.,  at  Tampa. 

Company  Changes 
LEONARD  J.  KRAFT  has  been 

appointed  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
special  produdcts  division  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York. 
Formerly  with  Campbell  -  San¬ 
ford  advertising  agency,  he  has 
handled  the  special  products  ac¬ 
count  since  1941.  He  succeeds 
Ray  Englehart,  who  becomes 
manager  of  the  Ration-Ayd  de¬ 
partment  of  Borden’s. 

Harold  McCreight  has  been 
named  assistant  sales  promotion 
director  cf  Gamble-Skogmo,  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  His  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  the  coordinating  of  branch 
and  dealer  store  promotions 
with  merchandise  and  special 
selling  features.  (In  the  Gam¬ 
ble-Skogmo  organization,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department.) 

Frank  J.  McGinnis  has  been 
promoted  from  Ford  car  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  director  of 
sales  promotion. 

Harlan  G.  Pingrey  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
for  the  South  Wind  Division  of 
Stewart  •  Warner  Corp.,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  For  the  last  18  months 
Pingrey  was  a  partner  in  Kemp- 
shall  Associates,  Chicago  com¬ 
mercial  art  studio.  Earlier  he 
was  with  J.  Walter  Thompson’s 
Chicago  office.  The  South  Wind 
division  manufactures  car,  truck 
and  airplane  heaters  and  the 
new  South  Wind  Midget  Fur¬ 
nace. 

Adolph  Stuber,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Andrew  M.  (Andy)  Andrich, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  fresh 
fruit-and-vegetable  operation  of 
the  Fisher  Brothers  Co.,  retail 
food  store  chain  in  Cleveland, 
has  been  appointed  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  National  Ice 
Public  Relations,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  arm  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Ice  Indus¬ 
tries. 


EDITOR  ft 


Personals 

ALEXANDER  DUNCAN  (LRi 

CHIQUOINE,  JR.,  senior  vi(*. 
president  and  a  director  of 
ten.  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  New  York, 
has  announced 
his  retirement 
from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  March. 

Leaving  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of 
the  newspaper 
business,  he 
joined  Bruce 
Barton,  Roy 
Durstine  and 
Alex  Osborn  in  Cbiquoin* 
1919  when  they 
founded  EDO.  When  the  agency 
united  with  the  George  Batten 
Company  in  1928,  to  form 
BBDO,  he  became  a  senior  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  tte 
board  of  directors. 

Walter  O’Meara,  special  can- 
sultant  to  the  J.  Walter  ITiomp- 
son  Co.,  is  the  author  of  “TTie 
Trees  Went  Forth,”  a  novel  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  by  Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York.  Setting  for 
the  story  is  a  Minnesota  lumber¬ 
ing  camp  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 


C( 


Agency  Notes 


J.  M.  HICKERSON,  president  of 

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announces  the  opening  of 
a  new  C 1  e  v  e  - 
land  office  at 
19  0  0  Superior 
Avenue.  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Smith 
has  been  named 
manager.  Smith 
formerly  was 
with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of 
Batten,  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  as  an 
account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Fuller  & 

Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  retirement  policy  cov¬ 
ering  all  employes  in  all  offices. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  have  been  wiffi  the 
company  for  five  years,  who  are 
between  25  and  65,  and  whose 
income  is  above  an  established 
minimum.  The  compensation  is 
based  upon  yearly  eaminp  of 
the  participant. 

Richard  E.  Goebel,  president 
reports  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  effective 
Mar.  31. 


Smith 


Steuerman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  closed 
its  doors,  according  to  David 
Steuerman,  effective  Mar,  1. 

Creative  Agency  Associatss, 
Detroit  agency,  has  become  Hoi^ 
craft-Keller-Scheitle,  Inc.  0. 
J.  Hopcraft,  who  organized  toe 
firm  in  1937,  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent.  New  vicepresidents  are 
Charles  H.  Keller,  formerly  ^ 
count  executive,  and  A.  C. 
ScHEiFLE,  former  account  ex^ 
tive  of  Grant  Advertising,  De¬ 
troit.  The  new  agency  hw  e^ 
panded  its  office  space  and  n^ 
offers  public  relations  counsel 
in  addition  to  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising. 
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ton  Browne  Advertising,  Chi-  1946  ,  _  _ 

rr^rrnc  A^/<<-kiin»a  c^go,  with  Browne’s  Cuban  al-  dailies  have  been  added, 
uiynb  a  /iccouzilS  gjiate,  I^blicidad  Alvarez  Perez  Kim  Advetrising,  Ltd, 
continued  from  page  16  handling  the  Cuban  aeries.  directs  the  program. 


c^paign  and  several  ing  manager  for  the  radio  divi- 
Mc-  sion.  A  comprehensive  coopera- 
Toronto,  tive  program  in  newspapers  and 
other  local  media,  with  distrib¬ 
utors  and  dealers  participating. 
Three  Prune  Products  Promotion  Resiuned  is  on  the  slate,  in  addition  to  a 

USING  103  newspapers  from  A  PREWAR  advertiser  whose  heavy  national  magazine  ai^ 
coast  to  coast,  Richmond-  wartime  production  was  de-  tfade  journal  schedule.  All  via 
Chase,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  intro-  voted  almost  entirely  to  govern-  Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald, 
ducing  three  new  prune  prod-  ment  requirements,  the  Sea-  Chicago.  .  .  .  Stone-Tarlow  Co., 
ucts  —  Nectarized  prunes,  “Su-  board  Packing  Co.,  Lubec,  Me.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
per-Soft”  prunes  and  Simmered  has  resumed  advertising  of  Nep-  ot  “Elevators”  Height-Increasing 
prune  juice.  The  company  plans  tune  brand  sardines.  In  the  shoes,  has  stepped  up  its  adver- 
active  promotion  of  all  three  initial  campaign  ads  will  appear  tising  budget,  the  expenditure 
products  in  major  eastern  and  weekly  in  newspapers  in  21  the  first  six  months  of  the 
national  markets.  Brisacher,  cities  in  11  states.  The  product’s  year  excc^ing  the  entire  1946 
Van  Norden  &  Staff,  San  Fran-  price  is  given  in  every  ad,  in  an  appropriation.  Schedule  includes 
cisco,  is  the  agency  in  charge.  effort  to  protect  the  consumer,  cooperation  newspaper  advertis- 

it  is  stated.  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  iog,  radio  and  41  national  maga- 

In  Canadian  Dailies  New  York,  is  the  agency,  zines.  Campaign  theme:  “Make 

A  NATIONAL  consumer  cam-  ^  .  ,  ,  „  ST®  ” 

paign  featuring  Gold  Medal  Getting  Local  Support  Agency  is  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  New 

Haarlem  Oil  Capsules  has  been  IN  the  belief  that  1947  will  be  York.  .  .  .  Antonine  de  Paris  is 
released  by  Stafford-Miller  (  of  “a  buyers’  year  on  radio  Planning  a  campaign  on  a  new 
Canada  ) ,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  The  sets,"  Stewart  -  Warner  Corp.,  face  powder  in  which  coopera- 
schedule  calls  for  a  wide  list  of  Chicago,  is  “more  than  doubl-  tive  newspapers  ads  with  de- 
Canadian  dailies  from  coast  to  ing”  its  1946  advertising  and  partment  stores  will  be  ar- 
coast.  The  campaign  represents  merchandising  program,  accord-  ranged.  Federal  Advertising  is 
an  increased  coverage  over  the  ing  to  Leo  B.  Pambrun,  advertis-  the  agency. 


For  Esskay  Meats 
jji  EXPANDED  advertising 
program  is  being  released  by 
tlie  Wm.  Schluderberg-T,  J.  Kur- 
ou  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  its  line  of 
lf€kav  Quality  Meats.  The  new 
drive  includes  27  newspapers  in 
10  cities  and  radio  in  three 
cititf.  Newspaper  ads  measure 
JDO  and  600  lines.  They  include 
recipes  and  menus  by  Martha 
Boas  'Temple,  who  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  on  Esskay’s  radio  show 
for  four  years  Via  VanSant, 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Works  on  All  Fabrics 
A  NEW  three  months’  campaign 
for  All-fabric  Tintex  Tints  and 
Dyes  has  been  launched  by 
Paik  &  Tilford,  New  York.  On 
Kbedule  are  about  55  newspa¬ 
pers  in  metropolitan  markets, 
the  American  Weekly  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  230  radio  stations  and 
trade  publications.  Insertions  of 
330  and  200  lines  are  planned 
w^ly.  Copy  stresses  All-fabric 
Tintex  as  a  new  kind  of  dye  that 
works  on  every  fabric,  including 
mixtures  and  modern  synthetic 
materials.  Also  emphasized  is 
the  Tintex  selection  of  more 
than  50  colors.  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co.,  New  York,  is  the 
afency. 

Service-Type  Ads 
A  SUBSTANTIALLY  expanded 
Mtional  advertising  program 
for  Pabst-ett  Cheese  and  the 
Bienix  line  of  food  products  has 
been  announced  for  1947  by 
Phendc  Pabst-ett  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dailies  will  be  used  to 
mch  selected  market  areas  and 
both  a  black  and-white  and  a 
color  series  is  planned  in  the 
American  Weekly..  National 
magazines  and  a  network  radio 
show  round  out  the  campaign. 
Ads  will  be  of  the  service  type, 
unng  large  appetite  illustrations 
IS  stoppers,  and  following 
through  with  explanatory  recipe 
copy.  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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FlyC&S 

THE  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  AIRUNES— “the  South’s 
own  airline”  has  begun  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  in  19  route 
cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
lad  the  Southwest.  Ads  are 
snail-space  and  with  brief  copy 
•trass  C  4  S  fine  and  fast  service 
»la  “big  4-motored  airliners.” 

Billboards  are  also  being  used  in 
some  cities.  In  select^  larger 
earkets  four-color  roto  newspa¬ 
per  pages  are  being  used  to 
point  up  the  service  C  4  S  offers 
to  Havana — a  service  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  fall.  A  campaign  is 
also  being  placed  in  Cuba  utiliz- 
^  newspapers,  billboards,  ra- 
and  direct  mail,  to  generate 
homeward  bound  American 
iouriit  traffic  over  the  C  4  S 
route,  and  to  attract  Cuban 
jommercial  travelers  with  des- 
™uons  in  the  midwest  mar- 
hote.  The  campaign  in  this 
'oontry  is  in  the  hands  of  Bur- 

IBITOR  I,  PUILISHIR  for  March  1.  1947 


OBdI'WW*- 


lir* 

TM  Oh  "ISSy 


iB«acon  Joumal-e. 


Grand  Total  .... 

ALBANl 

•Knickfrbker  N^ws-e 
Timea  Union-m. . . . 
'Times  Union-S . . . 


,  OHIO 

1947 

709,728 

213,792 

1946 

950,099 

283,823 

923,520 

1,233,922 

r.  N.  Y. 

829.697 

626,473 

585,123 

443,878 

294,442 

262,652 

1,709,262 

1,333,003 

IBB.  N.  I 

H. 

338,910 

288,851 

97,731 

79,441 

337,765 

333,923 

January  linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  fcr  MedU  Booords.  !■•.) _ 


Grand  Total _  774,406  702,215 

ATLAtnA,  OA. 

' Constitutioo-m  ....  783,918  678,705 

*<}onstitutionS  ...  416,704  361,517 

Joumal-e  .  1,125,030  856,864 

tJoumal-S  .  441,394  358,110 

Grand  Toul _  2,767,046  2,255,196 

BALTIMMtC,  MD. 

'American  s  .  371,922  308,226 

News-Poat-e  .  1,043,496  768,922 

Sun  m  .  940,451  753,273 

Sun-e  . .  1,625,752  1,193,394 

tSun-S  .  698,459  552,337 

Grand  Total  ....  4,680,080  3,576,152 

•ATONNB,  N.  d. 

Timea-e  .  308,970  249,423 

BmMINOBAlf,  ALA. 

A«e-Herald-m .  627,245  568,324 

Newi-e  .  943,785  778,859 

tNewa  &  Age- 

Herald-S  .  365,701  408,820 

Po«te .  664,878  495,560 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Amencan-e  .  392,196  349,878 

Record-m .  418,597  387,468 

'Advertiser-S  -  263,009  246,824 

Globee  .  1,048,976  896.759 

Globe-m .  815,186  711,923 

.  554,139  422,821 

Heraldm  .  936,459  886.460 

tHerald-S  .  606,046  487,862 

Traveler-e  .  1,296,460  1,144,672 

Post-m  .  634,266  565,488 

Post  s  .  246,516  194,061 

(«-and  Total -  7,211,850  6,294,216 

Not*:  GIoI^  (evening)  sold  only  in 
comtunation  with  either  morning  or  Sun- 
d^  Glo^.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  in 
oombination  with  either  morning  Herald 
Of  Sunday  Her^d.  Evening  American 

^d  in  combination  with  either  morning 
Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning 
Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with 
Sunday  Post — retoil  only. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  Newa-e  -  246.109  255.221 

Home  Newa-S  ....  100,262  85,384 

Grand  Total  ....  346,371  340,605 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Courier  Express-m.  590,300  510.761 

Courier  Express-S  354,644  306,964 

News-e  .  I,284.66'0  1,105,473 

Grand  Total _  2,229,604  1.923,198 

CAMDRN,  N.  d. 

Courier  (See  note)  846,367  826,266 

Not*:  The  Courier  (evening)  and 
Post  (morning)  sold  in  combination. 
Lsnage  of  one  edition.  Courier  (evening) 
only,  is  given. 

CBBAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

Gatette-e  .  629.809  495.525 

Gaiette-S  .  170,556  139,232 


CmCAGO.  II.L. 

Tribune-m  .  1.648,046  1.292,064' 

Tribune-S  .  993.291  712,170 

Sun-m  .  665.001  703.730 

*Sun-S  .  250,858  276,111 

tDailv  News-e .  1.297,099  1,101. .11.1 

Herald-.\merican-e..  810.692  674,324 

'Hcrald-.\merican-S.  .104.715  299.910 

Times-e  . .  709.393  440.257 

Times-S  .  176,940  102,815 

Grand  Total  ....  6,856,035  5,602,694 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  677,622  665.549 

tEnquirer-S  .  601,266  529,432 

Post-e  .  844.563  774.525 

Times-Stor-e  .  1,259.654  935,187 

Grand  Total _  3,383,105  2,904,693 


CLBTELAND,  OHIO 

1947 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . .  776,541 

'tPlain  Dealer-S..  523,293 

News-e  .  847,197 

Press-e  .  958,650 


Grand  Total  .... 

3,105,681 

476,473 

Not*  :  Linage  for 

these  dates  not  in- 

cltKled  in  totals,  because  of  strike.  Plain 

Dealer.  Jan.  6-3l.  1946,  inclusive;  News 

and  Press.  Jan.  5-31,  1946, 

inclusive. 

However.  Plain  Dealer,  Sunday,  does 

include  linage  for 

American 

Weekly, 

This  Week,  Roto  and  Comic. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

1.062,082 

977,167 

Dispatch-S  . 

484.051 

410,986 

Citizen-e  . 

560,348 

544,451 

Citizen-S  . 

184.274 

159,581 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 

435,167 

409,030 

Stor-w  . 

56,575 

44,389 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,782,497 

2,545,604 

DALLAS. 

TEXAS 

News-m  . 

1,285.629 

970,534 

tNews-S  . 

477.591 

368,442 

Times-Herald-e  . . . 

1.734,570 

1,265,308 

Times-Herald-S  . . . 

581,012 

399,952 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,078.802 

3.004,236 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Tournal-m  . 

855,948 

588,466 

Jferald-e  . 

1,240,411 

896,680 

News-e  . 

1,358,089 

955,516 

News-S  . 

243,294 

180,833 

Grand  Totol  .... 

3,697,742 

2,621,495 

DBNTBB,  COL. 

Rockv  Mt.  News-m 

324.746 

337,066 

8  Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

122.561 

101.085 

Post-e  . 

1,051.797 

801,607 

Post-S  . 

340,904 

246,436 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.840,008 

1,486.194 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

431,112 

358.79.1 

Tribune-e  . 

540.559 

450.917 

tRegister-S  . 

312,059 

216,030 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,283.730 

1,025,740 

DETROIT 

MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

762,190 

698.447 

8Free  Press-S  _ 

256,306 

260,447 

News-e  . 

1,499.717 

1,315,418 

tNews-S  . 

672,954 

570.876 

Times-e  . 

909.508 

753.824 

•Times-S  . 

358,549 

323,272 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,459.224 

3.922,284 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Hcrald-e  . 

641,434 

478,896 

News-Tribune-m 

495.546 

412,114 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

240,151 

159,909 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.377.131 

1,050,919 

EL  PASO 

.  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

497.247 

451,407 

8Times-S  . 

139,604 

145,917 

Herald-Post-e  . 

513,450 

481,745 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.150,301 

1.079,069 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald- 

Sun-d  . 

498.638 

447,509 

IDispatch  Herald-S 

222,504 

248,301 

Times-e  . 

848.833 

641.032 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.569.975 

1,336.842 

EYANSYILLB.  DID. 

Ccuricr-m  . 

827,773 

629.564 

Pres^e  . 

844.364 

672.979 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

26.1.277 

193,043 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,935.414 

1,495.586 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

1,176,016 

966,011 

Journal  S  . 

261,762 

207,908 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.4.17.778 

1,173,919 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Jonrn.ll  Gazette-m. 

621.214 

561.027 

s  lournal  Gazettc-S. 

370.545 

298.821 

News  Sentinel-e. . . 

1.158.889 

897,565 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,150,648 

1.757.413 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

421.170 

340.322 

Star-Telegram-e 

724.561 

604.986 

Star-Telcgram-S 

286.188 

199.370 

Press-e  . 

708,011 

5.58.687 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.1.19.930 

1,703.365 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

452,141 

465.282 

Bee  S  . 

183.835 

183.542 

Grand  Total  .... 

635,976 

648.824 

GARY, 

IND. 

Po«tTribiinf-e  .... 

916.654 

853.219 

OLBN8  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1947  1946 

Post-Star  (See 

note)  .  447,565  352,704 

Not*:  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in 

combination  with  Times  (evening).  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning) 
only,  is  given. 

HARRISBCRO,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  793,999  614,613 

Telegraph-e  .  628,083  476,444 

Grand  Total  ....  1,422,082  1,091,057 

Not*:  News  (evening)  carries  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Pa¬ 
triot  (morning). 


Courant-m 
Courant-S 
Times-e  . . 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Grand  Totol _  2,254,381  1,950.889 

HKMPSTRAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Stare  .  608,813  474,368 

Newsday-e  .  706,944  535,551 

Grand  Total  ....  1,315,757  1,009,919 

HOBOKEN.  N.  d. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  485,014  408,442 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,390.286  1,102,035 

Chronicle-S  .  479,647  346,473 

Post-m  .  884.292  716.781 

Post  s  .  415,102  259,832 

Press-e  .  674,703  585,302 


Grand  Total  ....  3,844.030  3,010.423 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Newse  .  1.331.272  1,144,960 

Star-m  .  1,270.491  818,391 

t5Stor-K  .  581.923  491..325 

Times-e  .  973,182  797,314 

Grand  Total _  4,156,868  3,251,990 


dACKBONTILLB,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  950.675  631,607 

STimes  Union-S...  303.028  260,217 

Joumal-e  .  758,550  627,761 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,012,253  1,519,585 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  d. 

'Jersey  Jcumal-e. .  525,848  452.836 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  812.432  572,903 

Not*:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  eom- 
bination  with  IVmorrat  (morning). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening) 
only,  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  540.193  467.896 

Toiimal-S  .  223..398  156,078 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  607.753  514.809 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  221,562  178.941 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,592,906  1,317.724 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  612.993  499,122 

Not*:  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle 
(morning)  sold  in  eombination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (evening)  only,  is  given. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


JA.  N.  Y.  MIAMI,  FLA. 

1947  1946  ,  1W7  1946 

Herald-m  ........  1,998,044  1.405,9#i 

447,565  352,704  'Herald-S  .  581,496  461,U; 

.niH  in  N'ews-e  .  1,316,580  l,107,4jj 

(morning)  solo  in  c  oa? ‘iqi  oscaTI 

les  (evening).  Lin-  ^ews-b  .  236.847 

>ost-Star  (morning)  4,178,501  3,211,301 

^  *  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

tjournal-e  .  1,288.262  1,215,9»7 

1,422,082  1,091,057  . 

enin^)  carries  the  Grand  Total  ....  2,666,715  2,340,»18 
ertising  as  the  Pa-  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-ra  .  841,833  681,165 

0,  CONN.  Star  e  .  1,284,498  882215 

553,854  474,686  tTribune-S  .  566,068  381,34) 

312.052  342,468  Times-e  .  461,961  426,058 

1,388,475  1,133,735  _! 

-  -  Grand  Total  ....  3,154,360  2,370,785 

2,254,381  1,950.889  modESTO,  CAUF. 

'OWN,  N.  Y.  Bee-e  .  4  7  5,65  8  364,977 

608,813  474,368  ^  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

706,944  535,551  Stare  . .  1.02J.M5 

_  Standard-S  .  73,564  67,495 

1,315,757  1,009,919  Gaiette-m  . 

La  Presse-e  .  1,109,7  7  9  774,696 

4,  N.  d.  La  Patrie-e  .  146,510  150,524 

485,014  408,442  La  Patrie-S  .  122,741  117,506 

TEXAS  Herald-e  .  156,270  153298 

’’475’647  *’346  473  2,858209 

884292  716781  MUNCIE,  IND. 

415.102  259.832  Press-e  .  603,666  423,010 

674,703  585,302  Star-m  .  579,441  471,817 

-  Star-S  .  180,193  140,105 

3,844,030  3,010,423  - 

)LIS  IND  Grand  Total  ....  1,363,300  1,034,932 

1.331.272  1,144,960  NASHYILLB.  TENN. 

1,270.491  818,391  Banner-e  .  589.188  641,314 

581,923  491..325  Tennessean-m .  5  72,823  609,598 

973,182  797,314  Tennessean-S  .  313,374  327,406 

4,156,868  3,251,990  Gr.and  Total _  1,475,385  1,578,318 

LLB,  FLA.  NEWARK,  N.  d. 

950.675  631,607  Call-S  .  *  207,526 

303.028  260,217  Star-Udger-Daily  .  575,000  422,340 

758,550  627,761  5Star-Ledger-S  ...  200,676  135,077 

- News-e  .  1,283,749  1,257,508 

2,012,253  1,519,585  -News-S  .  263,411  t 


Examiner-m  .  830,547  741,429 

'Examiner-S  .  453.500  658.814 

Ttmes-m  .  650..561  717.878 

tTimes-S  .  370.075  4.18,707 

Herald-Express-e  .  1.098,638  427.5.16 

Newsd  .  720.423  371.436 

Grand  Total  ....  4.123,744  .1.355.800 

I.OUTSVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Tournal-m.  729.321  592.174 

Courier  Joiirnal-S..  418.711  .118.401 

Times  e  .  861.786  654,028 

Grand  Total _  2.009.818  1.584.60,1 

LOWELI,.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  551.078  .195,331 

5IANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

T^nion  Leader  (See 

note)  .  512.895  43,1.4.11 

Not*:  Manchester  Union  (morning) 
and  Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union 
(morning)  onlv,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m.  879,761  891,181 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  376,176  354,530 

Press-Scimitor-e  ...  628,557  597,779 

Grand  Total _  1,884.494  1,843,490 


Grand  Total _  2,322,836  2,022,451 

'  Discontinued,  t  No  publication. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal  <^urier-m.  387,941  345,466 

Register-e  .  933,043  780,446 

Register-S  .  206,448  200,258 

Grand  Total  ....  1,527,432  1,326.170 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  1,330,814  1,172,846 
Times-Picayune  & 

•States-S  .  645,188  489,217 

Item-e  .  93  5,853  865,195 

States-e  .  1,020.008  816,647 

Grand  Total  ....  3,931,863  3,343.905 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1.522.433  1.170,697 

Times-S  .  1.061,496  751.724 

Herald  Tribune-m.  944.853  961,031 

tllerald  Tribune-S  696,120  640,589 

gNews-m  .  1,368,201  891,070 

gXews-S  .  776,456  504,274 

Mirror-m  .  363,171  281,943 

Mirror-S  .  185,164  165,144 


journal-American-e.  845.815  801,677 

•Journal-.American-S  330.618  345.803 

Post-e  .  6  50.318  560,996 

Sun-e  .  1,011,128  941,680 

World-Telegram-e  .  962.437 

Eagle-e  .  639.244  71.W 

E.igle-S  .  209.696  169,669 

PM-e  .  49,561  . 

PM  S  .  36.080  . 

Grand  Total  ....  11,652,791  9.595.087 

NIAGARA  FALIA.  N.  T- „ 

Gazettee  .  878.333  604.036 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  ...  908.435  640.10/ 

Tribune-e  .  853.047  568, W? 

Tribune-S  .  317.640  238,130 

Grand  Total  ....  2.079,122  1,434,814 

OKLAHOMA  CTTY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  705,048  897,904 

Oklahoman-S  .  284.575  241,386 

Times-e  .  784,987  678,791 

Grand  Total  ....  1.774,610  1.518.081 

(Continurd  on  pogt  w) 
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•05,991 

01.U7 

07.423 

!36.S47 


‘♦5393 

!15,061< 

I15,9r 

05,167 

40, W! 


01,163 

02,213 

1*1,347 

>26.036 

70,763 


164,977 


129.143 

67,495 

165,545 

74,696 

150,334 

117,506 

153,296 

158,209 


123,010 

171,617 

140,103 


134,932 

141,314 

109,598 

127,406 

178,316 


107,526 

122,344 

135,077 

157^508 

>23.451 


145,466 

'80,446 

100.258 

126,170 


Virmners  Tell  How 
fhey  Gol  Prize  Shots 

continued  from  page  56 


^ts  by  way  of  Woodland  ave- 
■ue  and  headed  for  the  G-E 
jlint  Mounted  policemen  rode 
ato  the  marchers  and  broke  up 
‘Jm  procession.  Leaders  of  the 
nob  ran  into  a  side  street.  S6e- 
al  them  coming,  Ligato  ran  in 
front  of  them  and  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  porch  that  would  give 
iiini  a  sweeping  view  of  impend- 
al  action. 

"As  luck  would  have  it”,  he 
tlated,  “this  one  ring-leader 
nn  up  on  a  porch  directly  op¬ 
posite  where  I  was  stationed.  I 
iiid  only  to  focus  on  the  steps 
of  that  porch  to  get  the  shot.  By 
iance  I  was  Johnny-on-the- 
spot" 

Started  as  Copy  Boy 

Ligato,  35  years  old,  has  been 
1  member  of  the  Bulletin’s  phot¬ 
ographic  staff  for  18  years.  His 
irst  job  out  of  high  school  was 
as  copy  boy.  Thence  he  was 
innsferred  at  his  request  to 
iotographic  tc  become  a  cam¬ 
eraman. 

Until  the  Bulletin  placed  a 
amera  in  his  hands  he  had 
sever  taken  a  picture.  He  re¬ 
members  his  first  newspaper  as- 
rgnment  for  the  Bulletin  was 
aiget  a  picture  at  Reading,  Pa., 
of  a  girl  lottery  winner  in  an 
Irish  sweepstakes.  It  was  a  good 
picture,  too— the  Bulletin  pub- 
Isbed  it 

Ligato's  latest — and  one  of  the 
oust  thrilling  assignments  of  his 
Je-was  to  fly  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Altoona  and  return  early 
jst  week  to  get  aerial  shots  of 
in  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Red 
imw  express  wreck  near  Gal- 
liton  tunnel  atop  the  Allegheny 
ouontains.  He  took  a  severe 
mid  on  the  cloud-piercing  trip 
iod  was  confined  to  bed  the  rest 
of  the  week  fighting  off  a  threat- 
•aed  “flu”  attack. 


enough,  is  called  “Ten  Seconds 
From  Eternity.” 

Ellington,  a  sales  promotion 
employe  from  Greenville,  S.  C., 
has  witnessed  tragedy  before. 
But  without  a  camera.  Once, 
when  he  was  a  youngster,  he 
saw  six  people  burn  to  death 
beneath  their  overturned  car; 
later,  he  saw  a  man  "ground  to 
bits  under  a  train.” 

The  suicide  leap,  however, 
conceded  Ellington,  had  greater 
emotional  impact  than  either  of 
these.  In  his  bylined  story  in 
the  New  York  Mirror  on  July  9, 
1946,  he  painted  the  split-second 
event  vividly  with  these  words: 

“It  wasn’t  a  delicate  introduc¬ 
tion  to  New  York,  but  one  I’ll 
always  remember.  .  .The  first 
thing  I  did  after  coming  here 
was  to  put  my  small  B-2  Agfa 
camera  into  my  pocket.” 

He  was  aiming  this  camera 
toward  the  Queensboro  and  Tri- 
boro  bridges,  he  states,  when  “I 
heard  a  yell,  ‘Hey,  someone 
jumped.’  ” 

Perhaps  of  those  10  seconds 
the  suicide  spent  on  his  way  to 


eternity,  five  had  already  passed. 
Like  the  screaming  onlookers 
who  pleaded  with  him  not  to 
jump,  Ellington  was  stunned 
into  inactivity.  When  he  finally 
realized  he  had  his  camera, 
there  was  just  time  left  to  catch 
the  suicide  as  he  forc^  him¬ 
self  over  the  ledge. 

It  must  have  been  seconds  lat¬ 
er  that  I  heard  a  distant  thud, 
but  it  seemed  like  five  minutes. 
Every  breath  on  the  86th  floor 
was  held  until  that  thud  came. 

■ 

$454,000  Estate 

An  estate  of  $454,706  was  left 
by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes, 
financial  editor  of  New  York 
Times,  who  died  April  22,  1945, 
according  to  a  tax  appraisal 
filed  this  week. 

■ 

New  Hearst  Dividend 

San  Francisco — Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  directors 
have  declared  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  equivalent  to  43%  cents  on 
outstanding  A  stock  payable 
March  15. 


Ottinger  to  Head 
Bureau  Promotion 

John  C.  Ottinger  Jr.  will  join 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  March  3,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  announced.  Mr.  Ot¬ 
tinger  goes  to  the  Bureau  from 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  where 
he  was  an  account  executive. 

Before  joining  the  Cairns 
agency  in  1945,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  on  the  Bureau’s  staff  as 
assistant  promotion  manager. 

Before  going  to  New  York,  he 
was  an  account  executive  with 
an  advertising  agency  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  He  also  served  as 
publicity  director  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Memphis  News  Scimitar 
and  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

At  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Ottinger 
will  assume  the  post  resigned 
by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  who  will 
go  to  the  New  York  Times. 


A  great  many  people  find  annual  be  easily  understood  by  the  average 
financial  reports  rather  difficult  to  policyholder  . .  .  one  that  would 
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An  Introduction  to  N.  Y. 

He'll  Always  Remember 

J.  ROYCE  ELLINGTON,  ama¬ 
teur  photographer,  last  July 
■slued  every  lensman’s  dream 
if  being  on  the 
pt,  ready  to 
ioot  when  the 
picture  comes 
lilong. 

The  picture  in 
'■bu  case  was 
w  of  an  elder¬ 
ly  man  sliding 
8  ledge  im- 
wdiately  below 
wEmpire  State 
building's  obser- 
ution  tower  in 
w  York  City. 

Capturing  such 
>  xene  for 

Wiii  wittedness,  perfect  timing. 

‘tejdy  nerves — and  plenty  of 
■^Ellington  was  favored  with 
W  tour  ingredients  that  day. 

shutter  clicked  on  one  of 
w  most  graphic  pictures  ever 
one  that  was  featured  na- 
J*8lly  in  the  press,  and  has 
third  place  in  the 
fc  Publisher  Contest,  with 
award  of  $50. 

The  shot,  appropriately 
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Ellington 
posterity  took 


understand.  When  we  examined  our 
own  report,  back  in  1941,  we  found 
some  thumping  big  mouthfuls,  such 
as  “reserves  presently  established 
for  revaluation  of  assets”  and  “un¬ 
amortized  premiums. ’’All  these  fancy 
phrases  added  up  to  a  fine  statement 
of  financial  soundness  . . .  almost  un¬ 
intelligible,  however,  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

So  we  decided  to  try  and  develop 
a  concise,  readable  report  that  could 


show  him  clearly  what  happens  to 
the  money  he  invests  in  his  life 
insurance. 

For  several  years  we  have  been 
simplifying  the  report  into  a  narra¬ 
tive  form,  and  sending  a  copy  each 
year  to  the  million  Mutual  Life 
policyholders.  This  year’s  report  is 
being  mailed  this  month.  We  hope  it 
provides  them  with  a  readable  story 
of  the  annual  progress  made  by  their 
life  insurance  company. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Lewis  W.  Douglas, 

NEW  YORK  S,  N.Y. 
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iCompiled  by  Media  Records,  Ino.) 


(Continued  from  page  60) 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

1947  1946 

World-Herald  (See 

note)  .  702,226  614,859 

World- Herald  S  ...  340,214  270^76 

Grand  Toul _  1,042,540  885,035 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (mominf;  and  evening),  linage  of 
only  one  edition  (evening)  it  shown. 
PAWTCCKBT,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  805,781  672,088 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e  .  814,308  694,816 

Journal  SUr-S  _  270,257  197,264 

Sur-m  .  822,144  672,677 

Grand  ToUl _  1.906,709  1,564,757 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e  1,268,800  1,142,298 

Inquirer-m  .  1,226,483  1,257,686 

Inquirer-S .  694,033  640,932 

Newt-e  .  424,981  399,347 

Record-m  .  797,857  809,680 

•SKecord  S  .  411,453  352,782 

Grand  Total _  4,823,607  4,602,725 

PITT8BDROH,  PA. 

iPost-Gazette-m  ..  784,874  646,215 

Prett-e  .  1,143,119  994,121 

tPrets-S  .  401,172  390,690 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ..  828,962  621,229 

•Sun-Telegrarh-S  .  411,146  338,358 

Grand  ToUl _  3,569,273  2,990,613 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Oregonian-m  (See 

note)  .  954,321  788,322 

•Oregonian-S  .  448,439  367,288 

Journal-e  .  1,028,294  746,432 

tJournal-S  .  328.387  290,857 

Grand  Total  _  2,759,441  2,192,899 

Note:  Oregonian  told  in  combination 
(morning  and  evening).  Linage  of  only 
one  edition  (morning)  it  shown. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletine  .  1,072,148  1,108.743 

Joumal-m  .  572,981  535,347 

Journals  .  320,865  313,553 

Grand  Total _  1,965,994  1,957,643 

QUINCY,  M.\SR. 

Patriot  Ledger-e...  563,813  408,669 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note)..  361,273  575,089 

Eagle-S  .  21,412  46,614 

Grand  Total  -  382,685  621,703 

Not*:  Eagle  (evenii^)  and  Timet 

(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Eagle  (evening)  only,  is 
thqwn.  Jan.,  1947,  reduction  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  caused  by  newsprint  shortage. 
RICHMOND,  TA. 

News  Leader-e  ...  1,095,228  894,836 

Times-Uispatcb-m  .  776,592  652,012 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  395,008  304,411 

Grand  Total _  2,266,828  1,851,259 

ROANOEB,  VA. 

Times-m  .  479,664 

Times-S  .  185,955  Not  avail. 

W'orld-News-e  ....  506,101 

(Jrand  Tot.al  ....  1,171,720 
ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

Democrat  &  Chron- 

^icle-m  .  (•)  830,246 

Democrat  &  Chron- 

,„>cle-S  .  (•)  357,215 

Times-Union-e  ....  (•)  880,197 

Grand  Total _  (*)  2,067,658 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register- Republic-e..  899.616  676,557 

Star  m  .  651.976  483,327 

Star-S  .  248,203  176.820 

Grand  Total _  1,799,795  1,336,704 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  433,129  309,859 

Union-S  .  175.317  159,844 

Bee-e  .  697,020  693,750 

Grand  Total _  1,305,466  1,163,453 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  678,937  538,544 

tClobe-Detnocrat-S. .  350,066  299,031 

Pott-Dispatch-e  ...  1,224,356  887.681 

Pott-Dispatch-S  ...  605,535  453,778 

Star-Times-e  .  835,840  627,388 


8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1947 

1946 

Pioneer  Pre»s-m  . . 

765.530 

532,739 

{Pioneer  Press-S.. 

480,092 

327,153 

Dispateb-e  . 

933,755 

719,339 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,179,377 

1,579,231 

BAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  . 

779,585 

740,434 

Expresses  . 

314,427 

370,755 

N  e ws-e  . 

983,971 

986,030 

Light-e  . 

963,288 

748,091 

*Light-S  . 

361,416 

340,877 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,402,687 

3,186,187 

BAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

919,985 

765,142 

Union-S  . 

363,235 

303,487 

TribunC'Sun-e  .... 

1.160,040 

984,176 

Journal-e  . 

730,476 

642,330 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,173,736 

2,695,135 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

(7hronicIe-m  . 

732,896 

637,358 

tChronide-S  . 

335,608 

294.021 

Examiner-m  . 

907,331 

724,684 

*Examiner-S  . 

460,123 

381,323 

Call-Bulletin-e  - 

622,792 

533,132 

Newi-e  . 

678,284 

528,436 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,737,034 

3,098,954 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  1 

r. 

Gazette-m  . 

682,902 

650,248 

Union-Star-c  . 

685,966 

539,667 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,368,868 

1,189,915 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

519,245 

465,129 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

209,951 

149,624 

Times-e  . 

794,163 

594,070 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,523,359 

1,208,823 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligmcer-m. 

789,220 

402,151 

*Post-Intelligencer-S 

393.412 

301,076 

Star-e  . 

425,185 

635,540 

Times-e  . 

1,142,009 

252.032 

Times-S  . 

341,716 

206,608 

Grand  Total .... 

3,091,542 

1,797,407 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal  Tribune-e  . 

536,419 

377.064 

Journal-S  . 

163,051 

137,470 

Grand  Total  .... 

699,470 

514.534 

SOI'TH  BEND.  IND. 

T  ribune-e  . 

847.569 

720.295 

Tribune-S  . 

239,471 

222,467 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,087,040 

942,762 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m . 

536,524 

416.980 

t  Spokesman-Rev’w-S 

444.142 

348.038 

Chronicle-e  . 

803.966 

636.952 

Grand  Tot.il  .... 

1.784,632 

1,401.970 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald- Joumal-e  .  . 

1,275.473 

991.557 

'{Herald  Amer.-S. 

373,066 

339,029 

Post  Stand<ird-m . . 

603.706 

504.907 

Poat  Standard-S  . . 

213,949 

191,698 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,466,194 

2.027.191 

TAtXIMA, 

,  WASH. 

News-Trihune-e  . . . 

743,474 

690.734 

Ne  ws' Tr  i  bune- S 

211,641 

207,597 

Times-e  . 

585,468 

501,130 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,540,583 

1,399.461 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

491,722 

376,766 

ITimes-S  . 

370,939 

308,636 

Blade-e  . 

1,241,090 

918,863 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,103,751 

1,604,265 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m .... 

820.944 

776.889 

Telegram-e  . 

1.262.163 

1.103,481 

Star-e  . 

1,538.202 

1,220.651 

Star-w  . 

72.768 

75.167 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,694)077 

3,176,188 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e.. 

715.312 

487.814 

Times-Advertiser-S . 

117.878 

82.890 

Grand  Total  .... 

833.190 

570,704 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) . 

737,028 

511,217 

Note:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com- 

bination  with  Timea-Record  (evening). 

Linage  of  one  edition,  Record  (morning) 

only,  IS  given. 

TULSA. 

OKT.A. 

Tribune-e  . 

8.12.613 

649.712 

World-m  . 

778.196 

598.725 

World-S  . 

306,969 

243,844 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

1947 

1946 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

562,658 

446,931 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

Times-Herald-d  . . . 

1,074,082 

891,366 

*Times-Herald-S  . . 

329,355 

306,668 

News-e  . 

728,948 

635,397 

Post-m  . 

1,208,663 

988,074 

{Post-S  . 

409,202 

329,363 

Star-e  . 

1,743,913 

1,419,402 

tStar-S  . 

578,243 

460,023 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,072,406 

5,030,293 

WATERBURY.  CONN 

Republican-m  . 

662,743 

500,853 

Republican- S  . 

155,769 

116,551 

Democrat-e  . 

260,259 

American-e  . 

767,033 

612,086 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,585,545 

1.489,749 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

HACY 

GROUP 

Mamaron’k  Times-e 

271,078 

181,078 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 

526,503 

404,736 

New  Rochelle  Stand- 

ard  Star-e . 

776,172 

561,300 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

243.295 

184,226 

Perkskill  Star-e  . . 

285,982 

224,514 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

516.133 

351,816 

Tarrytown  News-e. 

257,808 

210,087 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

541,302 

418,890 

White  Plains  Dis- 

patch-e . 

767,680 

549,350 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,185,953 

3,085.997 

WICHITA, 

KANSAS 

Beacon-e  . 

796,521 

627,933 

Beacon-S  . 

264,079 

257,771 

Eagle-m  . 

661,504 

533,961 

Eagle-e  . 

706,121 

565,526 

{E.igle-S  . 

254,387 

194,454 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,682.612 

2,179,645 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

280,719 

231,182 

Telegram-m  . 

778,469 

585,724 

Gazette  &  Post-e... 

862,986 

661,110 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,922.174 

1,478,016 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele- 

ffraro-e  . 

898.476 

710,805 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S  . 

315,310 

245,657 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,213,786 

956,462 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  . 

402,946 

624,339 

Star-e  . 

357,269 

605,354 

Star-S  . 

218,689 

374,280 

Grand  Total  .... 

978.904 

1,603,973 

Note:  Because  of 

a  strike 

condition. 

the  Kansas  City  Star-Times 

was  sus- 

pended  from  Jan.  17,  1947,  to  Feb.  2, 

1947. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard- Times-e  . 

639,254 

454,076 

Standard-Times-S  . 

155.666 

133,042 

Grand  Total  .... 

794,920 

587.118 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journat-e  . 

729,725 

593,141 

Times-m  . 

655.508 

539,231 

Times-S  . 

266,665 

222.724 

Grand  Total -  3,694.734  2,806,422  Grand  Total  _  1,917,778  1,492.281 


Grand  Total _  1,651,898  1,355,096 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  430,640  357,910 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  THIS  WEEK  AND  PARADE 
JANUARY,  1017 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
52,968  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
linage  30,513  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  Ogiires  of  the  following  papers; 
Albany  Times  Union,  .Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  American.  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald-American.  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
Joumal-American,_  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
52,968  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
54,568  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  30,513  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 


•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  U*- 
54,568  lines  in  the  Portland 
t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  26,204 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  tki 
followring  papers:  Atlanta  Jounul,  Bg 
timore  Sun,  Birmingham  Newt  L, 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago  11$ 
News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  uevchii 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Det  Hoiia 
Register,  Detroit  News,  Indiaaatdt 
Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Ih 
waukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tnbmt 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  PhilaMpta 
Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  W’ashington  Sui. 

t‘‘THIS  WEEK”  Linage  26,119  lino 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portliac 
Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  sat 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

S  “PARADE”  Linage  16,824  linn  s 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  th 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Joiiisii, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  En 
Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wayne  Joonai 
Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Pins 
burgh  Post  Gazette,  Toledo  Tnsn, 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram,  Wich¬ 
ita  Eagle,  Washington  Post. 

{  “PARADE”  Linage  3,571  lines  h 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  16,783  lines  h 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  16,784  lines  in  the  Denver  Rocki 
Mt.  News.  Newark  Star  Ledger,  Plfl. 
adelphia  Record  and  Syracuse  Heisld 
American. 

8  SPLIT  -  RUN  Linage  —  N'ew  York 
News  (m),  224,478;  (S)  152,784. 


Edman  Leaves 
Pittsfield  Daily 
For  Denmark  Job 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — George  W. 
Edman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  hv 
been  appointed 
by  the  State 
Department  a  s 
chief  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  officer  in 
Denmark.  M  r . 

Edman  will 
make  his  head- 
quarters  in 
Copenhagen. 

He  has  been 
managing  editor 
of  the  Eagle 
since  Nov.  28, 

1939,  when  he  Edman 
succeeded  the 
late  Denis  J.  Haylon.  In  1942 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
become  a  civilian  employe  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  Branch.  Allied 
Force  Headquarters  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

In  Italy,  Mr.  Edman,  who  for 
several  years  was  clerk  and 
trustee  of  the  Berkshire  Sym¬ 
phonic  Festival,  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  Bari  Friends  of  Music 
(Allied  and  Italians)  to  keep 
alive  and  promote  the  Bari 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  be¬ 
came  a  self-sustaining  organiia- 
tion. 

Bom  in  Orange,  Feb.  28,  1900, 
Mr.  ^man  is  of  Swedish  ex¬ 
traction.  He  is  a  graduate  oi 
Massachusetts  State  College, 
1921,  and  came  to  Pittsfield  in 
1923  as  local  correspondent  for 
the  Springfield  Union.  He  al» 
served  as  Pittsfield  correspoM- 
ent  for  the  Boston  Globe.  He 
j^ned  the  Eagle  in  1926  aM 
organized  the  county  dQMri- 
ment. 


IDITOK  it  PI 


^liat  Out  headers 


Tribute  Paid  to  Work 
CH  Renard  and  Palmer 

To  the  Editor; 

The  picture  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
.„im  of  Feb.  8  which  has  the 
Sine  "WPB  Chiefs  Meet 
,  ,  And  Talk  Newsprint” 
prompts  this  brief  mention  of 
^rge  A.  Renard  and  E.  W. 
Pilmer. 

These  two  men  had  been 
tilled  to  Washington  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  help  plan  for  the 
conversion  of  Industry  of  this 
Dtjnn  from  civilian  production 
to  all-out  war  production.  They 
«ere  confronted  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  involving  every  line  of 
Itusiness,  and  were  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  formulation  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  might 
be  unfair  to  the  newspaper  pub- 
liking  industry  as  well  as  to 
other  industries. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  person  to 
realize  how  the  hundreds  and 
possibly  thousands  of  metals, 
materials  and  commodities  that 
are  in  other  manufacturing, 
are  aiso  used  in  the  Publishing 
Industry.  ( Incidentally,  “Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing”  covers 
much  more  than  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.) 

Renard  and  Palmer  recruited 
men  who  were  versed  in  the 
practical  operations  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  of  every  form 
and  character  to  assist  them  in 
this  work.  It  was  necessary  to 
consult  and  work  with  the  heads 
at  the  various  branches  of  the 
War  induction  Board,  in  order 
n  develop  rules  and  regulations 
that  were  fair  to  all.  It  was  ne- 
casary  also  to  work  with  the 
Ofice  of  Defense  Transportation, 
Dice  of  Price  Administration, 
Post  Office  Department,  War  De¬ 
partment,  Navy  Department  and 
numerous  other  Departments  in 
the  development  of  a  war  and 
defense  program  that  would  do 
the  necessary  job  of  winning  the 
war. 

There  was  even  left  with  the 
War  Production  Board  by  these 
tsen  and  their  assistants  a  very 
ample  set  of  rules  with  regard 
to  the  allocation  of  newsprint, 
if  and  when  it  might  become  ne- 
mssiry  to  adopt  curtailment 
roles  for  news  print  usage. 

Thie,  those  rules  were 
changed  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  successors  to  Messrs. 
H®ard  and  Palmer,  who  came 
into  their  offices  sometime  in  the 
ide  part  of  1942  or  the  early 
psrt  of  1943,  after  the  organiza- 
hSMl  “headaches”  and  many 
ether  problems  were  out  of  the 
»sy. 

big  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  men,  whose  pictures 
w  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
that  pertaining  to  the  allo- 
of  newsprint.  I  will  give 
full  credit  for  their  sin- 
*e  effort  to  properly  allocate 
JWVint,  according  to  their 
judgment. 

I  think  we  should  not  ignore 
■•great  work  that  was  per- 
by  George  Renard  and 
|W.  Palmer,  when  discussing 
WPB  CSiiefs  in  connection  with 


Printing  and  Publishing.  The 
great  service  was  really  ren¬ 
dered  by  George  Renard  and  E. 
W.  Palmer,  in  my  opinion. 

It  might  be  true  that  George 
Renard  and  E.  W.  Palmer  car¬ 
ried  only  titles  of  “Acting  Chiefs 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Branch”,  but  that  is  certainly  a 
mere  technicality  that  anybody 
in  the  newspaper  business  would 
overlook. 

M.  M.  Donosky. 

Treas.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Newsprint  Price 
In  France  Corrected 

To  the  Editor: 

I  note  with  interest  your 
world-wide  review  of  newsprint 
prices  in  your  Issue  of  Dec.  21. 

Your  estimate  of  costs  in 
France,  however,  is  inaccurate. 
The  official  rate  net  is  18  francs 
per  kilo  or  18,000  francs  per 
long  ton  (1,000  kilos  or  2,200 
pounds).  At  the  round  figure 
rate  of  120  francs  to  the  dollar 
^  black  market  rate  320  francs  to 
the  dollar)  the  price  of  paper  is 
therefore  $150  per  ton.  Despite 
the  present  reduction  of  10% 
promised  by  March  1,  the  actual 
price  of  newsprint  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  20  or  24  francs  per 
kilo. 

William  H.  Wise 
Business  Manager, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
European  Edition. 

■ 

Award  Established 
For  Legislature  Story 

An  award  for  the  best  story 
written  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stale  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association  dur¬ 
ing  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
will  be  made  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

A  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  alumni  will  make  the  se¬ 
lection  at  a  meeting  March  2 
in  New  York  and  the  award, 
cash  and  a  certificate,  will  be 
presented  at  the  association’s 
annual  dinner,  March  6,  at  Al¬ 
bany.  On  the  committe/e  are 
Edward  R.  Anker,  Bert  An¬ 
drews,  Harold  Brayman,  Walter 
T.  Brown,  Joseph  Cohn,  War¬ 
ren  Moscow,  Hickman  Powell, 
Robert  Sewell,  Charles  Van 
Devander  and  John  Wiggins. 

■ 

Labor  Union  Buys 
Space  for  Coliunn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  The 
United  Electrical  Workers  (CIO) 
in  Schenectady,  who  made  ad¬ 
vertising  news  last  year  through 
the  most  extensive  advertising 
campaign  ever  undertaken  by  a 
striking  labor  union,  is  back 
in  the  advertising  columns. 

Both  the  Schecnectady  Gazette 
and  Union  Star  are  on  its  sched¬ 
ule  for  daily  appearance  of  a 
column  type  ad  which  carries 
the  title,  “Telling  the  Town.”  A 
typical  column  was  devoted  to 
interlocking  directorates  and  was 
aimed  at  claims  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  they  are  forced  to  raise 
prices  because  of  higher  cost  of 
materials. 
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For  jobs  where  you  want 
the  good  appearance  and 
variety  of  type-set  copy 
— but  where  economy  and 
profit  are  also  important 
— nothing  even  compares 
with  VARI-TYPER*! 


VARI-TYPER  is 
profitably  used 
oy  thousands  of: 


VARI-TYPER  is  the  only 
composing  machine  on  which 
you  can  set  type  in  more 
than  300  faces,  from  5  to 
18  point,  using  a  letter  keyboard 
that's  just  the  same  as  the  one  on  a 
typewriter!  And  you  can  change  from 
one  type  font  to  another  in  just  a 
second  or  two! 


•  DAILIES 

•  WEEKLIES 

•  MANUFACTURERS 

•  DIRECT  MAIL 

SERVICES 


Copy  that’s  unrolled  from  vahi-TYPER 

is  reproduction  copy - clean  and 

sharp... with  automatically  justified 
margins. . .with  any  desired  horizontal 
or  vertical  spacing. . .display  and 
bold  or  highly  condensed. . .ready  for 
offset,  Mimeograph  or  Ditto! 


For  composition 
of  inexpensive; 

•  PROMOTION 

PIECES 

•  MARKET  STUDIES 

•  REPORTS 

•  TABULAR  MATTER 

•  FORMS,  RECORDS 

•  HOUSE  ORGANS 

•  MANUALS 

•  RATE  CARDS 

•  AND  HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHER  JOBS! 


*Reg.  a  S.  Pat.  OS.  A 
Foreign  Countries 
Merce  Registrede 
Mercs  Deposes 


Just  think  of  what  you  gain  with 
a  VARI-TYPER.  A  complete  variety  of 
printed  effects,  ready  quickly  without 
delays,  bringing  profits  and  savings 
that  often  average  50%  of  the  cost 
of  the  entire  job!  It  is  the  most 
profitable  equipment  in  many  offices! 

Arrange  for  a  free  demonstration 
of  this  compact,  inexpensive  machine 
at  your  own  office  or  plant... send 
for  a  variety  of  VARI-TYPED  satt^jles 
...Write  today  to  DEPT.  EP-l,  Ralph 
C.  Coxhead  Corp.,  333  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  14,  N.Y. 

Text  set  by  varntypen  in  Bodoni  Book  series. 


bri-Tuper 


Composing  Machine 


—  RAIPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP.— 


333  AVENUC  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  NEW  YORK  14,  N.Y. 
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Guild  Starts  3c  Daily 
Of  30,000  in  Camden 


By  Charles  W.  Diike 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  non-publication 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  this  fifth 
largest  city  of  the  state,  follow¬ 
ing  sale  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  by  J.  David  Stem 
to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Co. 
a  month  ago,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week  be¬ 
gan  publication  of  a  daily, 
staffed  by  former  employes  of 
the  Courier-Post. 

After  two  or  three  false  starts 
due  to  delays  in  getting  news¬ 
print,  the  Camden  Free  Press 
made  its  bow  on  Wednesday,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  morning  paper. 

Printed  at  Wilmington 
Charles  E.  Crissey,  interna¬ 
tional  representative  of  the 
guild,  said  the  paper  is  being 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Star,  a  Sunday 
paper.  The  Free  Press  has  edi¬ 
torial  headquarters  at  236  North 
7th  Street,  overlooking  Camden 
City  Hall  Square,  with  copy  re¬ 
layed  35  miles  to  Wilmington  by 
messenger.  A  teletype  for  the 
services  of  Transradio  Press  and 
New  York  Post  is  set  up  in  the 
Wilmington  plant,  with  a  copy 
desk  and  rewrite  battery  to  han¬ 
dle  stories  up  to  the  deadline  at 
11:30  p.m. 

Initial  run  was  30,000  copies, 
sold  at  3  cents  a  copy.  A  stand¬ 
ard-size  newspaper,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  old  Philadelphia 
Record,  the  first  issue  ran  10 
pages,  about  one-third  of  it  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising. 

Guild  officials  said  department 
heads  were  as  follows:  editorial 
board.  Bob  Collins,  Paul  Webb, 
Jack  Ramsey  and  Dan  Boone; 
display  advertising,  A1  Tinker; 
classified,  Ada  Smith;  circula¬ 
tion,  Jimmy  Ryan;  bookkeeping, 
Frank  Hussey. 

More  Paper  Expected 
An  announcement  from  guild 
offices  said  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  had  been  licked  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  supply  sufficient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  E.  Caine,  Jr., 
Camden  unit  chairman,  to  last 
30  days  at  a  rate  of  30,000  copies 
daily.  He  expressed  confidence 
sufficient  paper  would  be  avail¬ 
able  by  that  time  to  expand  to 
12-and  16-page  issues. 

Financial  support  for  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  coming  in  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

Philadelphia-Camden  guild  of¬ 
ficials  this  week  concluded  their 
second  consecutive  contract  with 
management  of  the  Phoenixville 
(Pa.)  Daily  Republican,  provid¬ 
ing  an  average  15%  increase, 
and  all  employes  receiving  a  $50 
bonus  in  lieu  of  retroactive  pay 
benefits. 

Meanwhile,  former  Record  em¬ 
ployes  being  pretty  well  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  paper  resuming  publication, 
took  new  jobs.  Bob  Roth,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Ed 
Hogan,  ex-copy  desk,  has  joined 
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Sporting  News  in  St.  Louis. 
Andy  Andereck,  copy-reader,  is 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald.  Cartoonist  Jerry 
Doyle  is  to  join  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

First  of  executive  editors  at 
the  Record  to  gain  a  staff  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Bulletin  is  Charles 
Lee,  who  was  literary  editor.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  contributing 
editors  of  the  Bulletin’s  own 
book  section.  One  of  his  main 
activities  will  be  to  direct  the 
Fanvous  Authors  Luncheons  for 
the  Bulletin. 

Stern  Goes  to  Florida 

Mr.  Stern  left  this  week  for  a 
long  sojourn  in  Florida.  His  son, 
David  (Tommy)  Stern,  3rd,  has 
orders  for  two  new  mystery 
yarns  following  current  release 
of  His  first  mystery  novel,  “Stop 
Press  —  Murder,”  a  255-page 
thriller  off  the  presses  of 
Phoenix  Press,  New  York.  The 
story  involves  the  tale  of  a  mur¬ 
dered  managing  editor  with  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  engineered  by 
the  newspaper  publisher. 

Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Stern’s  newspapers  and 
associated  with  him  for  30  years, 
took  a  three-weeks  rest  on  his 
Illinoi.s  farm  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  without  any  an¬ 
nounced  plans. 

Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel,  who  led  the 
Record  management's  board  of 
negotiators  through  the  strike, 
has  taken  offices  at  1520  Spruce 
street  after  a  vacation. 

Walter  Lister,  the  Records 
managing  editor,  is  headed  for 
an  executive  post  with  the  Bul¬ 
letin. 

While  negotiations  lagged  for 
sale  of  the  former  Stern  news¬ 
papers,  ownership  of  the  tabloid 
Daily  News  issued  a  statement 
denying  it  was  for  sale. 

Publisher  Lee  Ellmaker  said: 
“It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
owners  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
New.s,  which  ownership  includes 
many  of  our  employes,  to  sell 
this  paper,  and  certainly  we  are 
not  of  a  mind  to  discontinue.” 

Negotiations  were  resumed  by 
management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Local  No.  10,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  (CIO), 
the  more  than  550  members  of 
the  unit  having  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  last 
Oct.  2. 

Leading  management’s  repre¬ 
sentative  was  Stewart  Hooker, 
director  of  Inquirer  labor  affairs 
and  personnel.  Heading  the 
guild  delegation  was  Arthur 
Pierce,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  connected  with 
Stern  newspapers  for  18  years 
and  w'as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Record  when  the  strike  was 
called  last  Nov.  7. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  guildsmen  said  Inquirer 
management  had  agreed,  to  con¬ 
sider  new  contract  proposals, 
with  certain  changes. 


Ruling  Favors  Vets 

A  deciaion  that  veterona 
should  be  given  credit  for 
time  spent  in  service,  in  cal¬ 
culating  minimum  wages,  was 
handed  down  Feb.  18  by 
Judge  Robert  M.  March  as  ar¬ 
biter  in  a  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  case. 


Norristown  Group 
Secedes  from  Guild 
NORRISTOWN,  Pa.  —  Employes 
in  editorial  and  commercial 
departments  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald  anounced  their 
withdrawal  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  this  week. 

Organized  as  the  Independent 
Newspaper  Employes  Union  of 
Norristown,  the  group  filed  a 
formal  request  with  manage¬ 
ment  to  discuss  recognition  as 
the  bargaining  agent.  .1.  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  all  non-mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  have 
formed  an  independent  union. 

Times  Herald  employes  were 
forme’^ly  affiliated  with  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  Unit  of 
ANG.  Leaders  of  that  unit 
bombarded  the  local  group  this 
week  with  appeals  to  remain  in 
the  guild,  stating:  “Your  future 
newspaper  employment  will  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  papers 
on  which  there  is  no  guild.  For 
your  own  protection  ai  d  well¬ 
being,  it  is  imperative  that  you 
change  your  mind  about  leaving 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  ’ 

Blade-Guild  Dispute 
Hits  Snag  in  LMC 
TOLEDO,  O. — In  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
pedite  settlement,  the  Toledo 
Labor  -  Management  -  Citizens 
Committee  has  referred  a  con¬ 
tractual  dispute  between  the 
Toledo  Blade  Co.  and  the  To¬ 
ledo  Newspaper  Guild  to  a  six- 
member  LMC  panel. 

The  full,  18-member  LMC  met 
twice  in  lengthy  sessions  to  con¬ 
sider  the  issues,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  proposed  recom¬ 
mendations  for  settlement,  "nie 
LMC's  policy  is  that  all  decisions 
must  be  unanimous. 

Both  the  company  and  guild 
agreed,  in  submitting  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  the  LMC,  that  they 
would  be  bound  by  all  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Printers'  Strike  Halts 
New  Britain  Herald 
NEW  BRITAIN,  Conn. —John¬ 
stone  Vance,  publisher  of  the 
New  Britain  Herald,  told  E&P 
this  week  that  he  “couldn’t  tell 
at  this  time”  when  the  26  print¬ 
ers  now  picketing  his  plant  for 
higher  pay  would  return  to 
work.  The  paper  has  not  been 
published  since  Feb.  20. 

He  said  there  was  “some  talk” 
of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
coming  to  try  to  settle  matters 
between  the  Herald  and  the 
typographical  union,  which  seeks 
$70.50  for  a  37V^-hour  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  scale  of 
$57.60  for  40  hours. 
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Struck  Paper 
In  Springfield 
Sells  80,000 

Springfield,  Mass. —The 
Springfield  Daily  News,  one  d 
this  city's  four  new^apers, 
which  resumed  publication  last 
week  after  a  144-day  labor  tieup, 
reached  a  sale  of  80,000  copies 
this  week. 

The  paper  is  being  published 
by  a  s.nall  group  of  executives 
and  non-striking  employes  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers,  under 
supervision  of  Sherman  E 
Bowles.  Normally,  the  News 
had  a  circalation  of  58,000. 

Trucks  moved  unmolested 
from  ..le  News  plant  this  week 
after  the  Police  Commission 
ruled  that  officers  on  the  scene 
would  be  tue  sole  judges  of 
whether  picn.ets  were  commit 
ting  a  breach  of  the  peace.  TTie 
News  announctd  on  Friday  it 
would  not  publish  Saturday  be 
cause  of  Washington's  birthday, 
thus  affording  employes  and 
pickets  “a  much  needed  vaca¬ 
tion.” 

Arraigned  on  a  charge  of  driv¬ 
ing  a  truck  without  a  license 
(E.  &  P.,  Feb.  22),  Mr.  Bowles 
pleaded  'guilty”  and  paid  a 
fine.  No  other  charge  was  pre 
lerred  against  him. 

The  strike  of  mechanical 
unions  and  guildsmen,  which 
had  caused  the  longest  cessation 
of  daily  newspaper  publishing  in 
any  city,  tock  a  new  turn  at  a 
hearing  called  by  ti  e  State 
Boaid  oi  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration.  Ihe  representative  of 
International  Typograp hical 
Union  withdrew  ail  compromise 
proposals  a.id  announced  the 
union  stood  on  all  of  its  original 
contract  demands. 

In  radio  discussions  later 
spokesn.en  for  the  newspapers 
charged  the  strike  was  illegal 
because  it  had  narrowed  down 
actually  to  a  demand  for  a 
closed  shop  by  prin’ers.  Un¬ 
der  Massachusetts  law.  there 
can  be  nc  legal  strike  or  picket¬ 
ing  for  a  closed  shop. 

Paul  Craig,  managing  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Union,  and 
Frank  H.  Kelley,  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  News,  also  conferred 
with  Herman  Greenbeng,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Western  Massachusetts 
CIO  Council,  and  told  him  they 
could  not  sign  a  contract  with 
the  guild  because  of  technicali¬ 
ties. 

John  D.  Donoghue,  publisher 
of  Today,  a  daily  tabloid  which 
has  been  issued  by  guildsmen, 
announced  suspension  of  the 
paper  because  the  staff  felt  they 
could  no  longer  do  an  objective 
reporting  job.  Hereafter,  he 
said,  guild  propaganda  would  be 
confined  to  leaflets. 

The  News  was  running  eight 
pages  without  advertising,  but 
announced  it  would  accept 
classified  copy  in  a  few  dayi 
Distribution  was  being  made  to 
all  newsstands,  homes  and  to 
the  suburbs.  Management  also 
sent  letters  to  former  memb^ 
of  the  editorial  staff,  intima^ 
they  would  be  re-employed  when 
it  became  possible  to  publish 
more  than  one  newspaper. 
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j^THUR  D.  marks,  70,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  recently  in  a  Wcish- 
ington  hospital.  He  had  worked 
on  the  Post  since  1906  and  was 
business  manager  for  several 
years,  until  he  was  transferred, 
at  his  own  request,  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  1933. 

R.  Charlton  Wright,  74,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C. )  Record,  at  his 
home  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  recently. 
He  acquired  the  Record  in  1916 
and  sold  it  in  1929  when  he  re¬ 
tired. 

Charles  F.  Nicholson,  68,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Hewark  (N.  J.)  News,  Feb.  21. 
He  was  also  vicepresident  of 
North  Jersey  Radio,  Inc.,  News 
subsidiary,  and  had  worked  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times  and  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
crd  Union. 

John  Lawson,  92,  onetime  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Owatonna  (Minn,) 
Journal  and  also  of  the  Fari¬ 
bault  (Minn.)  Journal,  Feb.  22 
at  Champaign.  Ill. 

Oden  S.  Williams,  53,  who 
served  at  various  times  as  city 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  recently 
in  Little  Rock. 

W.  Frank  Helmick,  54,  for  20 
years  telegraph  editor,  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette,  and  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal,  Feb.  22,  of  a  heart 
ailment.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Lloyd  B.  Chandler,  50,  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Feb. 
18,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
also  former  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  News,  the  Portsmouth  (O.) 
Times  and  the  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal. 

John  M.  Mallon,  Jr.,  47,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  ((ionn.)  Day,  Feb.  20,  in  a 
New  London  hospital  from  in¬ 
juries  received  in  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent. 

Charles  H.  Rogers,  84,  for  54 
years  a  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  Times,  recently. 

Manila  Grant  (Bud)  Shaver, 
47,  widely-known  sports  writer 
and  publicity  director  for  radio 
station  WWJ — the  Detroit  News, 
feb.  21,  Harper  Hospital,  De¬ 
troit.  He  was  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

John  E.  Vaughn,  76,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour- 
Ml  until  his  retirement  in  1945, 
in  a  Springfield  Hospital,  Feb.  23. 

Richard  A.  (Dick)  Rea,  69,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
«ince  1918,  in  Stockton  Feb.  7. 

Jack  Williams,  60,  former 
^ef  editorial  writer  of  the 
DanrtUc  ( Ill. )  Commercial 
News,  Feb.  19. 

Donald  Luther  Coleman,  48, 

news  editor  of  the  Pittsfield 


( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  Feb.  21  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  was  a  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican. 

Louis  Ernst,  76,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  New  York 
Herald  and  the  New  York  Sun 
and  later  a  writer  for  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  recently. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ord  •  *} 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intartlor 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
4LL  OTHER  CLASSIFICAflONS 
I  time — $1.00  par  Mna 
2  timas — .90  per  lina  par  intartlor 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  Insartior 
3  linas  minimum 

Oannt  approzlinataly  Rva.  ■  lattai 
words,  ana  Uaa 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDKESDAT  HOOH 
Wa  forward  all  mail  racaivad  In  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BUND  ADS 
please  address  them  at  follows;  Boi 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

(JONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  California. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

■k-k  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes. 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Pnblicaliont  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE — Daily,  only  paper  in 
growing  Southwest  city.  $35,000  cash 
will  handle. 

Palmer  &  Palmer.  Inc..  11  South  La- 

Salle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Pennsylvania  daily  can 
make  $16,000  a  year.  Price  $75,000. 
rircnlation  3,500;  4  linotypes,  2  new, 
2  factory  overhauled;  16-pags  Hoe 
rotary  press;  complete  stereotype 
equipment.  Plant  alone  valued  at 
$50.000.  Box  6685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  SALE — Three  weekly  papers 
(N.  J.)  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
suburban  areas  in  the  country.  No 
printing  equipment.  No  room  for 
necessary  expansion  in  present  shop. 
Organization  with  adequate  capital  to 
enlarge  and  move  to  one  of  the  many 
6ne  local  plants  will  find  a  waiting 
market  with  unlimited  possibilities. 
Present  gross  for  one  paper  $13,000. 
Plenty  of  legais  available.  Box  6664, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Pine  weekly  opportunity,  incinding 
permanent  building,  doing  $2,000  mo., 
$32,500. 


Profitable  desert  weekly,  permanent 
building,  small  house,  groas  $30,000 
for  $32,000. 

Past  growing  weekly,  grossing  $8,000 
month,  brick  office,  web  press,  auto¬ 
matic  johhera,  $107,000,  easy  terms. 

Profitable  group  doing  $30,000  month, 

$200,000. 

J.  R.  OABBERT 

Box  512,  Riverside,  California. 


Pablicatioaa  Fqr  Sole 


MANHATOAN  MONTHLY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  with  national  appeal  for  lala. 
Mnat  aacrifioe  for  other  hnaineaa  in- 
tereata.  Eatabliahed  18  months.  In¬ 
vested  over  $25,000.  Will  take  M,000 
eaah.  Box  6647,  Editor  A  Pnbiiiher. 
MUST  SELL  New  Jersey  Weekly.  47 
years  old,  published  regularly,  near 
county  seat  and  thriving  industrial 
and  shopping  area;  sixteen-page  tab¬ 
loid  well_  received  in  community;  no 
plant.  Unusual  opportunity  for  buy¬ 
ers.  Death  of  owner  forces  sale.  Only 
complete  cash  transaction  considered. 
Box  6653.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  ST.ATES  weekly  ready  for 
daily  in  town  of  7,500,  trade  area  of 
30,000.  No  competition;  large  vol¬ 
ume  job  printing,  office  supply  busi¬ 
ness;  gross  over  $100,000  in  1946. 
Area  has  greatest  possibilities  for  fu¬ 
ture  e.xpansion  of  any  in  the  United 
States  Requires  $35.000-$40.000  to 
handle,  plus  newspaper-job  plant  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Don’t  waste  your 
postage  unless  you’re  experienced  and 
have  the  cash.  Box  6670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Pablicatioiia — Wanted 


BY  INDIVIDUAL  who  has  25-M  to 
invest  in  good  county  seat  weekly  or 
semi,  desire  Wyoming,  Colorado  or 
Pacific  N.  W.  Send  sample  and  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  6551,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DAILY-  NEWSPAPERS 
WANTED 

ON  WEST  COAST 


Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence — 
price  no  object  provided  earnings  jus¬ 
tified. 

All  Cash 

Box  6648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIjORIDA  daily  or  weekly  netting 
publisher  minimum  $8,000  year  wanted 
by  individual.  W'ill  make  substantial 
down  payment  or  ail  cash.  Strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Brokers  welcome.  Box  6675, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


H.AVE  CASH  RESOURCES  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  buy  and  operate 
small  daily  in  middle  West  or  south¬ 
ern  sections.  References.  Box  6679, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W’ANTED:  Daily  in  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  in  major  market.  Can  pay  all 
cash.  Box  6665.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED-SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  sised 
daily  in  good  town  within  300  mile* 
of  N.  Y,  Box  6563,  Editor  Sk  Publisher 


Madunical  Eq«yft  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  Photo  Engraving  plant 
$2,500.00.  Call  in  person,  no  letters. 
Tribune,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

1  Linotype  Motor  110  V — AC  with 
driving  gear,  $45. 

Right  hand  Ludlow  Cabinet,  $40. 

The  Liberty  Publishing  Co.,  1736  East 
‘22nd  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  Model  26  Linotype;  Sin¬ 
gle  key  board;  2  mains  and  2  aux¬ 
iliaries;  4  pocket  mold  disc;  thermo¬ 
static  controlled  gas  pot  with  Mono¬ 
melt  feeder.  News  Tribune,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

IIS  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Mackaaical  Eqaifiat  Far  Sal# 

For  Sale 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32-PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo-21  H-iu.  cut-off  A.  C. 
AVAILABLE  SHOR’TLY 
32-PAGE  SCO’TT 
Single,  Width-4  Deck-color  press 
22% -in.  cut-off  Stereo  D.  C. 
40-PAGE  HOE 

Compl.  Stereo-22  % -in.  cut-off  D.  0. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  decks,  22% -in.  cut-off  A.  C.  equip. 
GOSS  SEX’TUPLE 
3  Units,  22% -in.  cut-off  A.  C.  equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE:  WEBENDORFER  WEB 
ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS,  printing  one 
color  on  e.ach  side,  using  rolls  up  to 
35"  width,  cylinder  circumference 
45"  with  rewinder.  Box  6681,  Editor 
&  PiiMisher. 


GOSS  SEX’TUPLE  HIGH  Speed  dou¬ 
ble  width,  3-deck,  4-pIste  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter.  Cljne 
Westinghonse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-v()lt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist. 
Gas-fired  metal  pot.  Partlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-casting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
VVaterbury  91.  Conn. _ 


48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  22 %"  Cut-off 

EQUIPPED  FOR  (pOLOR 

Inspection  bv  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13. 


48-PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 
21 4"  sheet  cut;  consisting  of  32- 
page  X-pattern  section  and  16-page 
low  constructed  unit :  with  stereotype 
I'qnipment.  Ready  for  shipment,  lo¬ 
cated  Middle  West.  Box  6680.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 


WITH 

PANCOAST  COLOR  UNIT 
TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
PASTERS 

AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  four  units 
with  double  folder,  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut-off  Complete  stereotyping  ma- 
rhlnerv  and  motor  drive.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  Inc.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 


MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curved  plates 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
table  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 
Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Loa  Angeles 

15.  California. _ _ _ 

PRESSES  FOR  SALE:  3  Goa*  Units 
with  Cline  reels  and  tension  Doable 
folder  22%  inch  cutoff  with  balloon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  A.  C.  drive. 
Also  Goss  color  press.  8  cylinder,  hard 
packing  with  22%  inch  cutoff  fully 
equipped  with  rollers.  Speed.  17,000 
per  hpur  with  Cline  Weatinghenae 
drive.  1160  R.P.M.  7^-75H.P.  8 

phase,  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring, 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grills  included.  Presses  now  in  daily 
use.  Further  details  upon  request. 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality.  32-ponnd  _  1>«*S 
Newsprint.  15*.  19",  20",  21',  22".  24 
Jnmbo  Rolla.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  Phone  yonr 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  JWall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
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tkcfc— ical  E^ipMMt  For  Salt 

TOR  SALE:  Stahi  dry  mat  former, 
Jonior  Style,  14  ampa.  320  V.,  Shelby 
Pally  Star,  Shelby.  North  Carolina. 

THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT- 
n  8-foot  Make-up  Tablet;  Hall 
8^orm  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
11  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 

Also  I^W  ^  National  Automatic 
Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
8t.,  New  York  18. _ 

SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
O.  Heffelman, 

406  W.  Pico,  Los  AnReles  15,  Calif. 
WOOD  8-TON  METAL  POT 

_ _  with  3  spare  pots 

SQt^RING  MACHINE 
28  9/16  Caster  A  Pump-DC  Equip. 

SHULifAN 

552  E.  ^fain  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 

etcfcaaical  Eqaipastat  Waataj 

PIiATE  WIDE 
PRESS  31 H  or  sheet  cut,  330 
volt  AO  60  cycle  drive,  complete 
stereotm  equipment.  Write  full  In- 
"  J*^™***  HUo  Tribune-Her- 
^d.  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Send  copy  of  letter 
to  P.  J.  Puller,  1041  West  48th  St., 
Los  Anaeles  87,  who  hat  (one  to  the 
mainland  to  buy  equipment  lor  as. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
„  8  or  12-pa8e  capacity. 

_  Box  6677.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUPyiX  TUBULAR  or  Ooss  Pony  or 
K?®"  1  !  stereotype  equipment 

.  standard  site  tab¬ 

loid  of  16  to  32  pages.  Please  give 
complete  details.  Florida  Sentinel, 
Box  2619,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 

PRESS  CAPABLE  OF  PRINTING 
twenty-fonr-page  dally.  Also  stereo- 
type  eqnipmnjt.  Write  Box  6686, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  location, 
details,  and  price. 

„  WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
oi'ir  'i  V®'  .*“1**  printing  diameter 
3lH  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

N^spaper  and  Magazine  Preisei  for 
immediate  or  fntnre  remoTal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

WANTED:  UNOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  serial  number,  price. 

Box  6678,  Editor  A  Punlisher, 

WANTED:  Steel  chases  for  flat  bed 
press— a2EM— 8  cols.  Box  6666,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTOD  TO  BUY  Good  need  Elrod 
Enaabethton  Star,  EHaabethton,  Ten- 
neezee. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  deserip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

_ IWwspupuu  Frueu  IigiMwi 

MACHINISTS  —  Diamantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Paatvcs  For  Sale 

“GENERALLY  SPEAKING” 
by  Guy  Stevens 

Weekly  Sport  Comment 

For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


_ Feuturus  For  Sulu _ 

A  FRESHMAN  AT  MISSOURI 
Something  new  in  a  weekly  column. 
Campus  chatter  of  interest  to  alh 
Now  in  midwest  weekly  of  20,000 
circulation.  For  tear  sheets  and  free 
trial  write :  Marshall  Loeb,  1407 
Bouehelle  Ave.,  Colombia,  Missouri. 

BROADWAY  COVERAGE 
WHAT’S  NEW  IN  THE  THEATRE. 
RADIO.  TELEVISION  AND  NIGHT 
CLUBS! 

Two  experienced  reporters  witb  good 
contacts  ready  to  branch  out  nation¬ 
ally  with  weekly  column  and  features. 

Box  6687,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FUNNY  FILLERS.  $3  brings  7^ 
over  400  original  gags.  Jokes,  epi¬ 
grams  written  by  a  top  humorist.  For 
newspapers,  house  organs,  trade  mag- 
asines.  Send  only  88  for  over  400 
jokes  to  Laughs  Limited,  276  W.  48rd 
Street.  New  York  City. 

LIGHT  EDITORIALS — dally,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  for  samples, 
free-trial  details.  Box  6515,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

TOP  S.ATIRES  BY  N.  REISSMAN, 
Magazine  writer — Liberty,  Esquire, 
etc.  Featured  in  Beverly  Hills  Citl- 
sen,  Calif.,  care  Jim  Rogers. _ 

Ifawspnpui^— SunricM 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE : 
British  Editor  with  wide  contacts, 
situated  just  ontside  London,  offers 
accurate  and  authoritative  coverage. 
Details  airmailed  on  request.  Box 

6588,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LEADING  Paris  newspaper  syndicate 
has  organised  new  department  which 
is  in  position  to  act  as 

YOUR  PARIS  BUREAU. 

Fhill  editorial  coverage  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  papers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  etc.  Also  speelallsta  svaflaMe  for 
handling  business  problems.  Head  of 
syndicate  presently  in  New  York.  Can 

contacted  before  March  12th 
through  New  York  ofliee.  Box  6602, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  of  WILMInGIDN,  DEL.  I 

Are  You  Fully  Covered  t  Write : 

HENRY  L.  8HOLLY 

904  Jefferson  St..  Wilmington 
NEWSPAPERMAN  going  France,  West 
Europe,  wishes  assignment  free  lance 
basis.  Five  years  experience  leading 
metropolitan  daily,  writing  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Broad  European  background. 
Write  Box  6689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THE  CLASSIFIED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SPEEDS  YOUR 
WANT  AD  SUCCESS! 

Surer  planning,  greater  Want  Ad  lin¬ 
age  and  profits  and  faster  progress 
are  yours  with  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Classified  Advertising. 

Parish  A  Pickett  believe  this  official 
ANCAM  publication  is  a  desk  essen¬ 
tial  for  every  Classified  executive  and 
worker  who  aims  to  achieve  maximum 
success,  and  urge  you  to  buy  it. 
Greatest  single-volume  storehouse  of 
dependable  and  useful  Want  Ad  in¬ 
formation,  370  pages.  Profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  Only  $7.50  per  copy — and 
well  worth  it. 

Order  from  Bert  Reh,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  today  I 

Help  WuntuJ — AJMustratMB 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news- 
paper  accountant  and  offlee  manager 
for  16,000  eironlation  Paeifie  North¬ 
west  daily  with  commercial  plant  in 
progressive  small  city — excellent 
schools  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Give  complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  required.  Box  6696, 
Editor  A  Publlaher. 

Help  Vuled  AdvertuMf 

ADVEhTTSlNG  MANAGER,  small  live 
daily  near  New  York,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Salary  and  bonus.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  live  wire.  Write 
Box  6689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVER'nSINO  MANAGER  of  one 
man  department  in  new  but  growing 
daily  and  old  weekly  in  rural  New 
York.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  copy  layout  and  aggressive 
salesman.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man  or  woman.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Box  6601,  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


Help  Wanted — Advartiaiaf 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTTSTNft  MAW. 
AGER  -  SOLICITOR  to  re-organise 
present  staff.  New  England  city  of 
80,000  population,  50  miles  outside 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Morning 
and  evening  combination;  state-wide 
cirenlatioa.  Must  have  enthusiasm  and 
drive.  Give  full  qnaliflcstiions,  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  Enclose  photo. 
Substantial  salary.  Box  6638,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVER-nSING  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  large  daily 
— morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  It’s 
a  wonderful  opportunity  awaiting  a 
man  with  the  enthusiasm  and  drive 
that  sells  space.  Copy  and  layout 
experience  will  be  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  If  you  are  interested,  state 
qualiflcstions  in  letter  to  Box  6608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
DIRECTOR 

The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  a 
man  in  his  thirties  or  early  forties 
who  has  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  application  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Held. 

2.  Successful  newspaper  advertising 
department  experience. 

3.  A  record  that  proves  a  willingness 
to  work  and  the  ability  to  organize. 

4.  Ingenuity  in  planning  work  and 
working  the  plan. 

5.  Imagination,  enterprise  and  plenty 
of  drive. 


6.  An  excellent  personality. 

The  position  will  require  traveling 
through  the  State  of  Iowa  calling  on 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  distributors, 
brokers,  manufacturers  and  sales  of¬ 
fices;  headquartering  at  Des  Moines. 

Write  fully  about  yourself,  education, 
experience,  age,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  etc.  Include  late  photo.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  letters  to  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee,  Iowa  Dally  Press  Association,  405 
Shops  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

ADVERTISING  WRITER,  experienced 
in  preparation  of  booklets.  'Trsnapor- 
tation  experience  desirable.  Must  be 
qualified  to  handle  distribution  of 
booklets,  as  well  as  display  material. 
Write  fully  stating  qualifications  and 
enclosing  booklets  you  have  prepared. 
Box  6692,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY.  Per- 
manent  position  is  available  on  one  of 
California’s  oldest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  dailies  for  expert  Advertising 
Layout  men  with  sales  ability  and  at 
least  six  years’  experience.  Five-day 
week,  ideal  working  conditions,  salary 
$80  per  week.  Give  full  particulars 
regarding  your  qualilicationa.  Unless 
layout  ability,  hand  lettering,  etc.,  are 
exceptional,  please  do  not  apply.  Write 
Box  6605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  solicitor 
able  fo  handle  layout  and  copywriting. 
Pine  University  community.  Competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  field.  State  selling  and 
layout  experience  and  expected  salary. 
Box  6662,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  In 
Southeast  has  opening  for  executive 
assistant  to  advertising  manager.  He 
must  be  between  35  and  40,  and  a 
successful  advertising  salesman  in  a 
highly  competitive  market,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  as  assistant,  or 
advertising  manager  in  such  a  town. 
He  must  be  able  to  do  a  spectacular 
selling  job,  and  efficiently  handle  sales 
personnel.  Salary  over  $100  per  week, 
with  increases  as  warranted.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information,  with  references  and 
recent  photograph.  Box  6595,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

STAFTMAN,  fast  on  layout  and  copy, 
to  intelligently  serve  local  accounts. 
Good  Opportunity  on  live  Eastern 
newspaper  of  more  than  80,000.  Tell 
ail,  and  include  layout  which  has  gone 
through  ad  alley.  Box  6661.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted— CircalatiaB 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  ;^ 
enced  in  Little  Merchant  plaa^ 
and  rural  solicitation  and  A.RO  m 
ords.  Permanent  place  at  gsai  » 
for  producer.  Daily  News,  ' 

Iowa.  ^ 

WANTED  BY  MAY  1,  (Jlrite  ' 
Builder  who  knows  motor  luatsM 
and  carrier  organiaatioa.  •mH 
handle  inside  details.  Salary  ^ 
bonus.  ’Tribune,  Albert  Lea  wi»!: 
sota.  ’ 

_ Help  Wanted— Editorial 

DESK  MAN  Prefer  man  witk  » 
portorisl  and  desk  experienes.  Ik 
day,  forty  nour  week,  good  vm 
working  conditions.  Only  fully  ^ 
fled  applicants  will  be  eoasidiMi 
Send  qualifications  and  recent  nW 
graph,  if  available,  to  Box  6641  u. 
tor  A  Publisher.  ’ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORraiTfi 
man.  Must  have  good  news  seais  ni 
be  able  to  write  heads.  Not  iatsrsM 
in  ’’shoppers”  but  have  a  goad  sw 
ing  job  for  qualified  man.  Fivi  Su 
forty  hour  week.  Southern  New  b' 
land.  Write  Box  6549.  Editor  6  vS. 
Usher. _ 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  newiptpt'r 
has  two  jobs  open  for  experiiassd 
copyreaders.  Good  wages  for  sesMset 
men  who  know  how  to  edit  and  vriti 
headlines.  Box  6672,  Editor  8 

Usher. _ 

NEWSMAN  for  local  beat,  festsm 
some  telegraph  on  college  town  dilb 
circulation  5,700,  $45  week.  Paid  vs» 
tion,  sick-leave,  hospikilisstion  provi¬ 
sions.  Good  opportunity  for  young  nu 
in  5-paper  group.  Housing  for  lisgli 
man  guaranteed.  Manhattan  (Kss.) 
Mercury -Chronicle. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALERT,  if. 
bitious  reporter  with  experisnis  is 
sports,  general  assignment  and  At- 
tures.  Immediate  opening  on  good 
Central  New  York  dally.  In  first  lat¬ 
ter  include  professional  history,  isAt- 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Writs  Bm 
6611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  Small  MissanH  Sally 
wants  young  man  for  general  repott¬ 
ing.  Will  consider  veteran  dosii^ 
training.  Write  Oonstitntion-Tribui. 

ChiUicothe,  Missouri. _ _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  is- 
porter  for  medium  sise,  long  ostib 
lished  New  England  daily.  Over  MO 
for  five  day,  forty  hour  week.  If 
you  have  tbo  ambition  and  qnalifios- 
tions  to  fit  into  a  first  clsss  ergss- 
isation,  and  are  not  just  shopping  for 
more  money,  pleaeo  write  Box  6M7. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED-TELEGRAPH  EDITOH  by 
mid-west  daily.  Good  salary  and  ts- 
ture.  Box  6556,  Editor  A  Pnbllshst. 

_ Help  Waatod — Mecbiial 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  on  one 
of  inter-mountain  country's  lesdlsf 
medium-sized  dailies.  Good  scale,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  ideal  pisee 
to  live.  Box  6669,  Editor  A  nb- 

lisher. _ 

FIVE-DAY  DAILY  WANTS  Duplex 
pressman,  stereotyper.  Pemsnent. 
Every  Saturday,  Sunday  off.  Fayette 
’Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia. 
LINO’TYPE  OPERATOR,  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  straight  matter  and  display.  Per¬ 
manent  job;  514  day  week,  $8,000  s 
year.  Town  population,  5,000.  Weekly, 
circulation,  8,000.  Lapeer  County 

Press.  Lapeer,  Michigan. _ _ 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER- Foreman’s  Job 
for  all  around  man  not  neeessaritly 
a  foreman  now.  Newspaper  shop  In 
good  sized  Southern  city.  AdurM 
Southern  Newspaper  Publisher  Ass’a, 
P.O.  Box  1569,  Chattanooga  1,  Ten- 

nessec.  _ 

WANTED:  GOOD  St.  MATTO 

OPERATOR:  also  good  comblnatira 
man.  Permanent,  Good  shop,  food 
wages.  Union.  Must  bo  rolisbie.  0«‘ 
tact  foreman.  Pharos-’Tribnne  us.. 
Logansport,  Indiana. 

Help  Wnntcd — MiscelUnsoi 

AN  UNUSUAL  POSITION  tw 
thinking  secretary — male  or 
with  wonderful  opportunities  for  so- 
vancement.  Write  Box  6671,  Editor 
A  Publisher  for  appointfflsat. 


for  Marck  I. 


SfgPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Ar 
■  u.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Klsnsncr,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 


WftcJ — Ad«JmstrmliT» 

- CHANGE  DESIRED 

tfut  second  spot  progressive  weekly. 
nJikle  ss  reporter  and  advertising 
.ViLmsn.  Advertising  agency,  news- 
Army  Public  Relations  experi- 
'  Now  advertising  manager  N.  E. 
iristion  Organization.  Box  6656,  Edi- 

L  i  Pnblishe^ - 

isgolgaFOL  business  manager  now 
«ol«yed  wants  on  larger  newspaper. 
V,,  S«  and  on  the  way  np.  Need 
u$00  pins  percentage.  Write  Box 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


rUSSITIED  MANAGER,  age  36,  now 
moloyci.  available  to  a  progressive 
Zipper  that  would  like  to  share  in 
L  profits  that  a  well  operated  claaal- 
W  department  will  realize.  20 
experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
^  Splendid  record.  Married. 
I^ily.  Box  6603,  Editor  ft  Pub* 
lifter. _ 

— advertising  manager 

and  /  or 

SPACE  SALESWOMAN 

I  rears’  comprehensive  advertising 
opirience,  seeks  new  connection 
fkm  capabiiities  as  voinme  producer 


IDTERTISING  SALESMAN,  20  years 
di  8ix  years  copy,  iayont  and  sell- 
iif  experience  in  No.  1  spot  on  two 
iMveitern  Dailies.  Family  man. 
Miiionri  University  graduate.  Navy 
ntirin.  Box  6654,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
liftir.  _ 


mspuy  and  national  man. 

rell  versed  in  today’s  merchandising 
geUesis.  now  availabie.  Presently 
■ployed  and  showing  big  gain.  Msr- 
M,  age  26,  veteran,  family.  Ex- 
tellnt  record.  Box  6604,  Editor  ft 
hbliiber. 


gDITOR,  MANAGER,  ADVERTISING 
KANAUER  writer  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  daily  weekly  field.  14  years 
iidutrisl  advertising,  three  years  fed- 
nl  government,  planning  and  prodnc- 
diB.  Box  6674,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sttsations  Wantoo — CirauIsM 


available — Top  flight  circnlation 
oentive.  Excellent  record  of  achieve- 
a«ts.  Beat  references  as  to  charse- 
le  tad  ability.  Box  6552.  Editor  & 
Piblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Artiltble  at  once,  36  years  of  age,  17 
pwri  experience,  Metropolitan  cities, 
iuilisr  ail  phases  circulation,  proven 
prodnetion  ability.  Little  Merchant, 
lader  country  A.B.O.  etc.  Box  6682, 
Miter  ft  Publisher. 

CnCULATION  MANAGER.  Capable, 
■Uretsive.  Twenty-five  years  experi- 
(M  netropolitan  cities.  Familiar  all 
pbiiet  circulation.  Specialty  Little 
siretsnt.  Excellent  promotor.  Thrive 
«  ksrd  situations.  Pay  based  on  re- 
nllt.  A-1  references.  Box  6606, 
Miter  ft  Publisher. _ 

TWO  HEN  enerienced  in  Circnlation 
Musgsment,  Organisation  and  Promo- 
tits.  Now  employed,  have  proven  re- 
terds.  Desire  change.  Prefer  West 
■  Northwest  location.  Want  to  eon- 
tJMt  circulation  from  progressive 
MbUsher.  Box  6403,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
bftir. 


Sitliiiens  Wnaled— CnriooMst 

IJAWOONIST — veteran,  3S,  appearing 
*  M  aagasines,  desires  eonneetion 
Syndicate.  Strips,  panels,  spots, 
^urss.  Box  6688,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
liftir. 


*^*NTOONIST  —  Newspaper  eyteri- 
"•••  Art  school  training.  WAnts 
pi  on  daily.  Will  tackle  anything. 
Mblish**^**^’  8540.  Editor  ft 


Sitnations  Wanted — Ediorial _ 

A-1  News  Woman.  11  years  varied 
Eastern  experience,  wants  change. 
Prefer  only  Middle  Western  or  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Box  6600,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

ACCURATE  REPORTER.  Good  writer. 
Modicum  of  desk,  other  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Woman,  but  not  interested 
in  society  job.  Now  in  West.  Write 
Box  6660,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS.  Hard-working 
newspaperman,  32,  five  years  general 
reporting  and  some  desk  work,  civil 
and  Army,  wants  position  with  small 
city  daily  in  upper  New  York,  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  or 
southern  Michigan  and  Wiaconsin. 
Box  6616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


A1  REPORTING.  FEATURES,  RE¬ 
WRITE,  MAKE-UP,  Veteran,  23,  New 
York-trained,  3  years  all-around  ex¬ 
perience  including  editor,  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  overseas,  some  radio,  6 
years  college.  Sound  background  lo¬ 
cal  news,  economies,  European  af- 
faira.  3  Languages.  Work  hard,  play 
some,  no  bad  habita,  top  references. 
WANTED:  Small  job  on  big  paper 

with  Managing  Editor  who  was  yonng 
himself  once.  Box  6568.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


BIG  MET  SPORTS  EDITOR,  86.  20 
years  same  paper,  seeks  desk  or  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Box  6543.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  VET  wants  position  with 
smali  daily  in  West  or  Southwest. 
Nineteen,  single,  and  eager  to  lonm 
newspaper  work  from  bottom  np. 
Background  of  Army  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  college.  Box  6506,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


CHURCH  EDITOR  for  metropolitan 
daily.  First-class  reporter  with  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  religious  field. 
Box  6622.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  40. 
Former  top  man  for  national  trade 
weekly.  Heavy  experience  in  all 
phases  from  planning  to  production. 
Versatile  writer,  executive  ability. 
Basic  newspaper  background.  Albert 
Keshen,  674  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


EDITOR — Los  Angeles,  Calif,  weekly, 
12,000  circulation,  desires  change. 
Daily  or  weekly,  rewrite,  reportorial, 
what!  Salary,  $80.  Prefer  south¬ 
west  U.  8.  Blake  Chatfleld,  467  S. 
Norton  Avenue,  Lo«f  Angeles  5. 


EXPERIENCED  Copyreader,  27,  edit¬ 
ing  ace,  college,  seeks  P.M.  rim  spot. 
Box  6652,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


KNOWS  SPORTS.  REWRI’TE,  Makeup 
and  Reporting.  Looking  for  start  on 
Metropolitan  daily.  College,  Vet,  Age 
23,  single.  Box  6606,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper 

Executives! 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  pick 
and  choose  trained  personnel — 
from  one  of  the  greatest  newspa¬ 
per  staffs  in  America  I 
i^ores  of  seasoned  newspaper 
people — employes  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Philadelphia  Record — are 
now  available  for  employment. 
Editors 

(Sunday,  telegraph,  news,  city, 
make-up,  feature,  sports,  wo¬ 
men’s,  drama,  hook.) 

Editorial  -writers 

Rewritemen 

Copyreaders 

Reporters,  feature  writers  of  un¬ 
usual  talgnt. 

Apprentice  reporters  and  legmen. 
Advertising  solicitors,  copywriters, 
layout,  detail  and  production  men. 
Circulation  personnel. 
Photographers,  artists  and  car¬ 
toonists. 

Pronmtion  men. 

Mercnandising  and  market  re¬ 
searchers. 

Library  personnel. 

Businesa  Office  personnel. 

For  Further  Information : 

Recortd  Employes' 
Placement  Bureau 

208  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Locust  7-6730  or  Rittenhouse  6-3960 


Situations  Waated — Editorial 

EDITOR  Spanish  ianguage  magazine. 
.Spanish-English  translator,  layout,  re¬ 
write,  knowledge  Latin  America,  uni¬ 
versity,  30,  Vet.  wishes  to  contact 
book  or  magazine  publisher  who  can 
utilize  background.  Box  6657,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EX  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Fed  np  with  ineonse<}nential  stuff 
seeks  interesting  writing-executive 
connection  New  England-New  York  on 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Mar¬ 
ried.  32.  Box  6572.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 


FORMER  SPORTS  EDI’TOR,  and 
columnist,  young,  college  graduate. 
Seeks  post  in  sports-newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity.  etc.  Box  6641,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GHOST  WRITTEN  STORIES — Arti¬ 
cles  covering  wide  fields  seriously  per¬ 
formed.  Box  6649,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  LIKE  WOMEN! 

Society  editor  on  paper  of  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  seeks  greener  pastures.  Uni¬ 
versity  Missouri  trained,  experienced, 
single,  26,  accurate,  not  afraid  of 
work.  Box  6663.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN.  34,  Chief  Librarian  on 
Rig  Metropolitan,  18  years  same  paper, 
now  available.  Veteran.  Box  6676, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN,  20  years  experiauee. 
General  news,  courts,  features,  desk 
etc.  Now  employed.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6503.  Editor  ft  PublUher. 


NOW  EDITING  paper,  writing  pub¬ 
licity,  top  national  Welfare  Organisa¬ 
tion,  Vet.  30.  News,  festnres,  sports 
or  make-up  job  beginning  April.  Write 
S.  12  Boro  Hall  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer  seeks 
New  York  area  position.  BA,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  editorial  work.  Have 
written  for  leading  New  York  dailies. 
Box  6650,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignments,  col¬ 
umns,  some  sports.  Salary  secondary 
to  opportunity.  Available  immediately. 
Art  Chapman,  Box  225,  Danbury, 
Connecticut. 


RE.SE ARCHER;  B.A.,  Mount  Hoyoke 
Collego,  ’45,  Columbia  University  ’46, 
want  to  do  research  on  worthwhile 
meaningful  project,  preferably  Social 
Science  or  Science,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6651,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  midwest 
dailies,  seeks  change;  now  earning 
$70;  prefer  locate  south  permanently; 
give  facts.  Box  6619,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOR’TER,  reliable  girl  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily  experience,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  desires  position  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Northern  New  Jersey  but  will 
consider  offers  elsewhere.  Box  6564, 
Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ 

STRAYED-ABLE  NEWSMAN  who 
boosted  ad  linage  50%  on  small  city 
daily,  seeks  return  to  news  side.  U.P. 
rewrite,  all-around  street  and  desk 
experience.  Strong  on  sports.  29, 
married  College  graduate.  Veteran. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  6632,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SUNDAY  EDITOR  wants  change.  My 
forte  is  picture  layouts,  photo-stories. 
Prefer  small  city.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Age  40.  Box  6691,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  man  de¬ 
sires  desk  job,  slot,  rim,  telegraph, 
news  or  city;  •  now  employed,  50, 
sober;  prefer  medinm  paper  handling 
wire;  ran  coma  immediately.  Box 
6684,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

13  YEARS  REPORTER,  rewrite,  desk 
on  high  quality  big,  medinm  dailies. 
Now  employed.  Want  desk  or  other 
responsible  place  on  medium  to  me¬ 
dium-large  daily.  Superior  references. 
Box  6667,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

THE  BEST 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wanh 

A  CHAN'GE  OF  PASTURE 
Box  6658.  Editor  &  Publishar. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  of  Eastern 
paper  seeks  West  Coast  position.  Five 
years’  intensive  experience  includes 
all  reportorial  beats,  state,  city  desks, 
makeup.  Single,  29.  Box  6688,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER,  3 
years’  news,  features  experience. 
M.  S.  Journalism,  B.A.  Economics. 
Any  location.  Box  6668,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


YOUTB  AND  EXPERIENCE 
Reporter,  Boston,  New  York  trade 
dailies,  one  year  experience.  Harvard 
graduate,  M.  S?.  M.  I.  T.,  Ex-Army 
captain,  24  years  old.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences,  go  anywhere  near  big  city. 
Living  wages.  Robert  W.  White,  46 
East  29tb  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sitnntinns  Wanted — Mnekanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Desires  supervising  or  managing  posi¬ 
tion.  Yonng,  conscientious,  reliable. 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Excellent 
references.  Box  6639,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER-Foreman 
past  twelve  years.  Duplex  ’Tubnlar 
preferred.  Understand  color  printing. 
Can  produce  a  paper  that  please  most 
exacting  publisher  and  advertiser. 
Best  references.  Box  6586,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  twenty-two 
years  at  trade,  now  employed,  desires 
position  on  progressive  daily.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  6683,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN  desires  steady  day 
position  on  progressive  daily.  Located 
good  hunting  and  fldhing  country. 
High  quaitfleations.  Raeommendationa- 
Locate  permanently,  with  good  condi¬ 
tions.  No  drinker.  Box  6612,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SilaatiMS  Waita^  PWtatraphar 


ALL  -  ABOUND  PHO’TOGBAPHEB, 
Veteran,  single,  26,  car,  6  years  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  on  daily  in 


50,000.  Can  also  operate  Linotype. 
Box  6661.  Editor  ft  ^bllsher. _ 


CAPABLE  Feature  and  News  Phetog- 
rapher,  own  4x6  equipment,  de^as 
position.  For  particulars  write  Box 
6531,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  six  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  pictorial  features. 
Army  service  publication,  house  or¬ 
gan  picture  editor,  desires  msgaaine, 
public  relations,  industrial  assign¬ 
ments,  or  staff  position  vicinity  Now 
York.  Box  6695,  Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  VeUrau,  sx-ehlef 
eameramsu  service  weekly.  Desire 
Mid-West,  Paciile  Coast  Job.  A.  Foley, 
8216  6th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mout. 

PHO’TOGRAPHER — 4  years  experi¬ 
ence  spot  news,  feature.  Veteran,  age 
80,  single.  Own  Equipment.  Have  ear, 
will  travel.  $60  start.  Box  6491, 
Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Reporter,  84,  vet¬ 
eran,  with  own  camera  and  darkroom 
equipment  desires  position,  with  a 
newspaper.  B.  P.  Mauborgue,  Am- 
herst,  Virginia.  _ _ 

YOUNG  girl,  experienced  photo¬ 
graphic  printer,  all  around  darkroom 
woiher,  desires  position  with  raagasine, 
news  agency  or  paper.  Box  6683,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

_ fAlk  Belatiega _ 

PUBUC  RXLA’nONS  DIHEOTOK 
Outstanding  record  rafereuses:  News¬ 
papers — Oiinmbas  Dispatch,  lutarua- 
tional  Haws  Serviee,  Lm  Augslss  ■■- 
smiaer,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Kxpress. 
Radio — Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Government — OMea  of  War  lufenan- 
tien  as  regional  director;  Army  puhUe 
relations  oflieer  commended  for  11- 
state  campaign.  Corporation — now  di¬ 
rector  for  80-ontlet  Irm  in  Far  West. 
Edneatiou — Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Respan- 
aible— married.  A^-SA.  Health-— an- 
cellent.  Salary  must  better  presant 
$9200.  Box  0525,  Rdlter  ft  FuNlshsn 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


OUR  editorial  of  Feb.  1  quoting 

the  Daily  Worker  and  charg¬ 
ing  that  much  of  the  distort^ 
thinking  about  the  current 
newsprint  situation  has  been  in¬ 
spired  by  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  must  have  hurt  in  the 
right  places. 

Simultaneously,  we  received 
a  three-page  letter  from  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Daily  Worker  and 
rated  a  two-column  attack  in  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
organ.  Frontpage,  both  of  them 
charging  us  with  red-bating. 
Both  the  article  and  the  letter 
read  strangely  alike  (the  auth¬ 
ors  of  both  declined  to  sign 
their  names)  and  they  rely  heav¬ 
ily  on  Senator  Murray’s  report 
in  their  charges  of  “newsprint 
monopoly.” 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the 
Daily  Worker  was  charging  a 
“big  publisher  conspiracy”  to 
gobble  up  the  newsprint.  Now 
the  Worker,  and  others,  have 
changed  tune  in  line  with  the 
Murray  report  to  charge  “news¬ 
print  manufacturer  monopoly.” 
Both  the  Worker  and  the  guild 
castigate  us  for  our  Feb.  1  edi¬ 
torial  “attacking  the  Murray  re¬ 
port”  despite  the  fact  the  edi¬ 
torial  never  mentioned  Senator 
Murray  and  his  report  was  is¬ 
sued  too  late  for  comment  in 
that  issue. 

Our  Feb.  8  editorial  comment¬ 
ed  on  Senator  Murray’s  two  re¬ 
ports — on  small  newspapers  and 
newsprint — and  lamented  their 
inadequacy.  His  newsprint  in¬ 
formation  contained  nothing  be¬ 
yond  1939  figures  and  his  news¬ 
paper  report  was  not  the  anal¬ 
ysis  it  was  supposed  to  be  of 
the  1,000  replies  he  received  to 
his  questionnaire.  We  urged  a 
full-scale  inquiry  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  newspapers  and. 
for  the  record  (again)  this  is 
what  we  said; 

“The  only  method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  a  complete  insight  into  the 
real  problems  of  small  daily  and 
weekly  publishers,  without  ben¬ 
efit  of  theorizing  outsiders,  is 
for  the  new  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  under  Senator  Kenneth 
Wherry  of  Nebraska  to  hold  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 
We  have  suggested  it  before,  but 
so  many  arguments  and  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  set  forth  recently 
on  what  .should  be  done  for  the 
small  publisher  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  now  to  get 
at  the  truth  and  arrive  at  wel- 
founded  and  thoroughly-consid¬ 
ered  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations.” 

The  hearings  are  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  March  4. 

We  also  said  in  that  editorial 
about  Senator  Murray’s  reports: 
“Unfortunately,  these  opinions 
set  forth  by  one  man  and  his 
advisors  will  be  used  time  and 
again  in  the  future  as  the  advice 
or  decisions  of  a  Congressional 
body.” 

And  that  is  exactly  what  is 
happening. 

Murray’s  reports  were  “by  the 
chairman  to  the  members  of  the 


committee”  No  hearings  had 
been  held  and  most  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  were  complete¬ 
ly  uninformed  about  the  prog¬ 
ress  or  results  of  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray’s  investigation. 

Now  the  Daily  Worker’s  edi 
tors  write  us;  “The  facts  of  this 
monopoly  were  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  a  Senate 
Committee  in  Washington  the 
the  very  week  you  were  distrib¬ 
uting  your  red  baiting  editorial. 
The  committee’s  report  was  in¬ 
troduced  with  a  foreward  by  its 
retiring  chairman.”  (Italics  are 
ours.) 

The  guildpaper  says:  “But  we 
can’t  help  thinking  that  de¬ 
nouncing  a  point  of  view  of  the 
results  of  a  congressional  hear¬ 
ing  simply  because  the  Daily 
Worker  is  for  it  is  pretty  slov¬ 
enly  thinking.”  ( Confidentially, 
we’re  opposed  to  a  lot  of  things 
the  Daily  Worker  is  “for.”)  The 
guildpaper  also  says  “Senator 
Murray  released  a  report — The 
Small  Newspaper:  Democracy’s 
Grass  Roots — based  on  hearings 
before  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  was  transferred,”  etc.  (Ital¬ 
ics  are  ours.) 

Thus  you  see  the  eagerness  of 
parties  to  credit  documents  with 
an  air  of  authority  when  it  bol¬ 
sters  their  current  arguments. 
The  committee  itself  issued  no 
report  and  there  were  no  hear¬ 
ings. 

The  guild  and  the  Worker 
deny  these  attacks  on  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  Communist- 
inspired.  And  yet,  as  far  back 
as  last  November  at  the  Fourth 
Inter-American  Press  Congress 
in  Bogota,  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  delegations  from  Cuba 
and  Venezuela  were  responsible 
for  shoving  through  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  the  alleged 
monopoly  of  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers.  Inasmuch  as  Havana 
is  the  headquarters  for  the 
Communist  movement  in  the 
Caribbean  and  probably  through¬ 
out  Latin  America,  the  orders 
evidentlj'  emanated  from  there. 

Incidentally,  our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  know  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  the  Daily  Worker  is: 
“The  Truth  in  the  News.” 

•  •  • 

SINCE  our  editorial  of  Jan.  25 

giving  the  facts  on  publisher- 
ownership  of  newsprint  mills, 
which  has  developed  new  sourc¬ 
es  of  newsprint  rather  than 
sewed  up  current  supply  for  big 
publishers,  the  press  critics  have 
dropped  that  line  of  attack. 
They  were  claiming  that  big 
publishers  were  buying  up  news¬ 
print  mills  to  the  detriment  of 
small  publishers.  ’That  lie  has 
been  properly  nailed  down,  so 
now  the  critics  are  aiming  their 
attack  on  the  alleged  “monop¬ 
oly”  among  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  charging  “price  fixing.” 

’There  are  about  33  mills  in 
Canada  producing  newsprint. 
They  are  controlled  by  about  20 
different  manufacturing  organi¬ 
zations.  ’There  is  certainly  no 


N.  Y.  Times  Lends  Paper  to  Daily  Worker 

Answering  a  call  for  help  to  the  New  York  City  Publiihtn 
Association  for  newsprint,  the  New  York  Times  has  loaned  IS 
tons  to  the  F  &  D  Printing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Conunun- 
ist  Daily  Worker  and  the  Freiheit,  Jewish  language  paper. 

Executives  of  the  printing  company  told  the  publishers' 
ossociation  both  publications  were  faced  with  suspension 
because  their  newsprint  had  been  delayed  in  transit. 

Late  Thursday  the  Times  answered  another  plea  to  the 
publishers'  ossociation  and  loaned  20  tons  to  Consolidated 
Color  Press,  New  York,  for  publication  of  the  Civil  Service 
Leader  which  was  scheduled  to  go  to  press  that  night  but 
had  no  print  paper. 


“monopoly”  there  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

As  for  “price  fixing,”  here  are 
the  facts: 

From  ihe  time  OPA  was  start¬ 
ed  until  Feb.  27,  1947  (the  date 
this  is  written )  the  contract 
price  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  where  it  was 
produced,  has  either  been  fixed 
by  OPA  or  has  been  the  same 
as  that  set  by  OPA. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  providing  information  to  the 
OPA  which  permitted  successive 
increases  in  price.  Near  the  end 
of  that  bureau’s  administration 
the  manufacturers  advised  that 
they  needed  $80  per  ton  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  profit  and  to  prevent 
diversion  of  considerable  news¬ 
print  to  other  markets  where 
higher  prices  were  available.  It 
was  believed  by  many  publish¬ 
ers  that  OPA  would  raise  the 
price  to  that  amount. 

Surprisingly,  OPA  raised  the 
ceiling  to  $85. 

It  has  stayed  there  to  this  day 
without  OPA  control. 

The  “price  fixing”  was  done 
by  OPA,  not  the  manufacturers. 

Perry  Story  Denied 

A  general  denial  of  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  a  story  in 
E  &  P,  Feb.  22,  page  72,  was 
made  this  week  by  John  H. 
Perry,  Jr.  The  story  related 
that  Smith  Davis  &  Co.  had 
worked  out  o  $4,000,000  refi¬ 
nancing  plan  for  the  Perry  or¬ 
ganization;  also  that  Mr.  Perry 
had  bought  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  News  from  Oscar  G. 
Davies.  “None  of  it  is  true," 
Mr.  Perry,  Jr.,  told  E  &  P  this 
week. 


Jagger  Leaves 
Staff  of  API 

Claude  A.  Jagger  has  resigned 
as  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Cn 
lumbia  University,  it  was  an 
nounced  this  week  by  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

Dean  Ackerman  said  Jagger's 
wide  acquaintance  among  pub 
Ushers  and  editors  had  been  a 
great  asset  and  his  resignation 
had  been  accepted  with  extreme 
reluctance. 

“The  very  great  practical 
value  of  the  Institute  to  Amer 
ican  newspapers  has  been  abun 
dantly  demonstrated,”  Jagger 
said  in  his  resignation.  “It  is  no 
longer  an  idea  or  an  experiment 
The  Institute  in  a  few  short 
months  has  become  a  vital  insti 
tution  for  professional  education 
to  improve  the  public  service  of 
American  newspapers. 

“The  unanimous  enthusiam  of 
the  managing  editors,  city  edi 
tors,  editorial  writers  and  pic 
ture  editors  who  attended  the 
first  four  seminars  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  workability  of 
the  Institute  idea,  as  first  de 
veloped  by  Sevellon  Brown,  edi 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal.  ,  .  . 

“The  Institute  is  now  assured 
of  a  long  and  splendid  future 
under  the  excellent  administra 
tion  of  Floyd  Taylor.  I  am  deep 
ly  gratified  to  have  had  an  op; 
portunity  to  be  associated  with 
it,  and  with  him,  and  only  wish 
my  personal  commitments  would 
permit  me  to  continue.” 

Jagger  has  also  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 
from  which  he  has  been  on  leave 
since  July.  He  was  assistant  gem 
eral  manager  of  the  AP  1943-46 
and  several  years  previously, 
general  financial  editor.  He  Mid 
he  was  joining  “a  project  which 
is  in  a  development  stage.” 


Every  alert  newepaper  editor  m  I  '  ^ 


Every  alert  newepaper  editor 
know*  that  an  all-too-«hort  day 
i*  cluttered  with  well-intentioned  reader- 
questions. 

But  .  .  .  the  majority  of  those  questions 
might  take  an  expert  days-on-end  of  re¬ 
search.  The  Haskin  Information  Service 
solves  this  problem  for  both  newspaper  and 
reader. _ _ 

Tha  JmaMVilla  Daily  Cawatta  (E- 17 ,341) 
haa  renewed  it*  contract  for  Tha  Haahin 
Sarvica. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  March  1.  1*47 


1.  The  City  Slicker  and  His  Cow 

Everybody  felt  sorry  for  Farmer  \X’hitney  when 
his  daughter  Annie  ran  off  with  the  City  Slicker. 
But  they  felt  sorrier  for  Annie  when  her  Dad  died, 
and  she  and  her  husband  came  hack  to  run  the 
farm. 

The  City  Slicker  and  Annie  did  have  had  luck. 
Frosts  hit  the  orchards,  crops  were  rained  out,  the 
barn  burned  down  with  the  last  cow  in  it. 

So  the  neighbors  got  together  and  talked  things 
over.  For  the  sake  of  Annie’s  Dad,  one  gave  them 
a  cow.  A  second  agreed  to  furnish  feed.  A  third 
offered  the  use  of  his  barn. 

The  Slicker  soon  found  that  the  cow  gave  more 
milk  than  he  and  Annie  could  use.  Being  shrewd, 
he  sold  the  surplus.  The  proceeds  helped  buy 
another  cow'.  The  neighbors,  approving  this  ambi¬ 
tion,  supplied  more  feed  and  the  vet  offered  his 
services  free. 

About  that  time,  the  Slicker  decided  the  local 
milkmen  were  robbers.  He  talked  about  the  high 


prices  they  charged,  and  sold  his  own  milk  for 
less.  Many  folks  agreed  the  Slicker  was  a  great 
crusader  against  selfish  interests. 

But  one  of  the  neighbors  (  who  happened  to  In*  a 
milkman )  figured  things  out.  He  knew  he  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  cows,  feed  and  doctor  them,  acquire 
equipment,  pay  deliverymen  —  and  still  sell  at  the 
same  price  as  the  Slicker,  who  hadn't  a  dime 
invested,  got  fet'd  free,  and  had  no  overheatl. 

A  great  to-do  resulted,  and  soon  folks  stoppetl 
hauling  feed  It)  the  Slicker's  cows  ( nt)«  four  in 
number  I .  The  neighbor  requested  barn  rent,  the 
vet  asked  pay  for  his  services.  hen  the  Slicker 
was  really  on  his  own  —  he  suddenly  realized  the 
local  milkmen  were  doing  a  good  job  to  sell  milk 
as  cheaply  as  they  did. 

It's  easy  to  compare  the  Slicker's  methods  with 
government  in  business.  \V  hen  taxpayers'  money 
furnishes  everything  —  even  to  making  up  any 
annual  htsses  —  it's  not  surprising  that  no  business- 
managed.  tax-paying  company  can  compete  with 
it  —  any  more  than  the  local  milkmen  could  com¬ 
pete  with  the  City  Slicker. 


America's  bH.siness-manage<l,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

•k  Nam9s  on  roquost  from  fhi%  magatino. 

•  Listen  to  the  New  Electric  Hour  — f/ie  HOUR  OF  UHARM.  Every  Sunilay  afternoon,  4:30,  EST,  CBS  Network. 
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MARKET  PICTURE, 
HOUSTON,  1947 

Somewhat  tired  of  cold  facts  and  figures,  we 
wanted  to  give  you  a  snappy,  artistic  view  of 
the  Houston  Market.  So  we  commissioned  this 
artist  fellow  to  do  his  stuff,  but — 

The  Houston  skyline  won’t  hold  still  long 
enough  for  a  good  sketch.  Just  look  at  the 
building  permits  actually  issued  in  Houston 
in  1946: 

Residential . 3,406 — valued  at  $22,885,255 

Non-Residential.  .3,640 — valued  at  27,676,840 
Temporary .  279 — valued  at  131,505 

Note,  if  you  please,  these  figures  are  for  per¬ 
mits  issued,  do  not  include  millions  in  new  con¬ 
struction  projected— of  which  the  $100,000,000 
medical  center  is  just  a  small  part. 

Now ...  to  adequately  cover  this  big,  fast 


growing  market,  you  need  Houston’s  fastest 
growing  newspaper. 

It  takes 

THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 

—  and  one  other  • 

to  cover 

HOUSTON 

—  the  South's  Greatest  Market 


94.1%  of  the  Houston  Press  circulation  is  in  this  Houston  A.B.C. 
trading  area. 

77.8%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  the  extra-profitable  A.B.C.  City 
Zone. 

No  “scatteration,”  no  meaningless  circulation  totals,  an  almost 
irreducible  minimum  of  waste  circulation  .  .  .  perhaps  that  explains 
why  the  Houston  Press  led  in  1946  in  total  lines  gained  and  percentage 
gained  in  both  retail  display  and  general  display  classifications: 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  GENERAL  DISPLAY 

Pratt— up  1,765,793  linat  (34.4%)  Pratt— up  234,977  linat  (27.5%) 

"A"  —up  1 ,587,678  linat  (30.2%)  “A"  —up  1 82,482  linat  ( 1 4. 1%) 

"B”  — up  597,885  linat  (  7.6%)  “B" —down  291,253  linat  (-14.7%) 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
CLEVKANO  .  .  . 
PITTSBURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANOSCO 
MDIANAPOIIS  . 


WorW-TairoroHi 

....  Prtit 

. Praii 


.  N* 


COLUMBUS . Ohm 

CINCINNATI . Foil 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Cermplofl  odrlion,  Oncinnah  Foil 
KNOXVILLE  .....  Nwwt-Shnhn^l 


Nohono/  Adv»rhmng  Dgparhmwt 


230  Parh  Avanua 


Naw  Yarli 


DENVER . FocLr  Ml.  Nowi 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commercial  Appeal 

MEMPHIS . Froii-Scimilor 

WASHINGTON . Nowi 


EVANSVILLE . Fran 

HOUSTON . Frail 

FORT  WORTH . Frau 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribvaa 

EL  PASO . HaroM-Feil 


Chicapa  •  San  Franclica  •  DalraH  •  anclnnali  •  Phllodalpiila  •  Fart  Weith 


